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INDIAN HISTORICAL SUBJECT& 


LECTURE ON A NATIVE STATE AND ITS RDIEBS.' 

[^ELIYEREO IN TBB DaLHOUSIB InSTITUTB, (?ALGUTTA, 
20 rH Febbuabt, 1865 .] 


The impression, I believe, veif generally prevails, 
that a*Native State, that is, a State administered ahd 
^verned solely^by Natives, must neflessarily be ilj 
governed; that the vices of lying; of corruption, and 
of venality, must flourish in* it to a considerable, even 
to an alarming, extent Whether such a state of things 
actually exist or not, it is nevertheless certain that 
its existence is taken for granted. The mis-govem* 
ment and corruption of Native States the eflemmacy, 
the sloth, the immorality, the untrustworthipesn of 
their rulers, have formed the text for many a homily, 
and the pretext for a great deal of ** sanctimonious 
rhetoric.!’ The indignation ronsed by some wellauthen*- 


Ucated instances of inal<^ministration and o^reis^,, 
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A NATIVE STATE AND ITS RTTLIHS. 


has, too often, found it^ vent in the denunciation of 
ail entire community; and in contemplating the vices 
of a Sooraja DowlaVand a Sambajee, the energy and 
the talents of a Baber and an Akbar have been often 
forgotten. In fact, the truth of the old proverb, has, in 
their case, also been attested:— 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. 

And yet, it is impossible for any man to study the 
history of India, without being struck by the many 
instances of^ the attainment of power, of prosperity, 
and of influence, by Native States under the rule of 
their own Chiefs. 'Ihis power, this prosperity, and tliis 
influence, have been tiequired, too, by the display and 
exesfcise of tl.ose qualities and those virtues,- which 
specially counfiend themselves to a manly mind,— 
by valour in ^ the field, as well as by pnidence in 
. the cabinet,—^by a strict and impartial administration 
of justice,—by a wise foresight ^in the direction of 
foreign affairs,—^and, above all, by a resolute good 
faith in all things. I have said that iriany instances 
have occurred of such results having been achieved, 
" but, perhaps, of all that are upon record, there is not 
one case more striking, certainly not one,—regard 
being had to the very circumstances of its existence,— 
more interesting, than that of the State, which will 
form the subject of my lecture this evening; and that 
State is-—Bhopal. 

That a small Mahomedan Principality s^jrrounded by 
powerful Hindoo Sovereigns, should shft-^y exist for 
one hundred and seventy years, would be deemed, 
under any circumstances, no small marvel; but the 
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manrel increases almost to tlie proportion of a miracle 
whei# we recollect, that those hundred and seYenty 
years comprehend the most stirrihg periods of modem 
Indian History—^that in the interval, tlje Mahratta 
power attJ|[ned and fell from its greatest height—the 
Pindarrees exorcised and lost a dominion, which if 
predatory, yet caused itself to be felt—^that Scindia 
and Holkar reached the very zenith of their renown; 
and, finally, that a foreign power, beginning with small 
things, gradually spread itself over Hindustan; striking 
down, disabling, and always partially, if not entirely, 
absorbing those who ventured to oppose its resistless 
coume. There must have been something remarkable 
in the Kulers of that small Mahomedan State; there 
must have been a consistency dnd an honesty in the 
course^of conduct, by which the countiy they governed 
emerged from the chaos and conflagration of the eight¬ 
eenth century, and of the first’twenty yearn of its 
successor, not only uninjured but even consolidated; 
by which, whilst it saw the Mahrattas broken, Scindia 
struck down, Holkar all but annihilated, it was itself 
enabled to remain intact. Yes, there was something 
indeed! Not long since, one of the greatest of living 
orators and statesmen, speaking of our own country, 
made use of these remarkable words:—“ Our Empire is 
now unrivalled in its extent; but the material basis 
of that Empire*is by no means equal to its colossal 
superstructure. It is not our irou ships, it is not our 
celebrated regimenti^ it is not thbse that have created, 
or indeed ceally maintained our Empire. It is the 
character of *the pec^le.” Now, I think that this 
remark is extremely applicable, in principle, to the 
Eulers of Bhopal. The safety of that State, during 

B 2 



4 A NATIVE STATE AND ITS RULEBS. 

the last hundred and seventy years, did not consist 
in its army, for that was small; it did not depend (^ipon 
the square miles of its territ-ory, for they were few; but 
it did depepd upon the character of its rulers; upon 
the character of those, who, whether as ]^awabs, or 
Dewans, or Begums,—and not least as Begums,— 
guided its destinies: and 1 think 1 shall be able to 
shew you this night, that it was because the character 
of tfie great majority of those to whom authority was 
intrusted had been moulded by a sense of what was 
right and just, that Bhopal itself has been able to 
defy the march of time, and to survive the changes 
by which almost all the neighbouring Stales have been 
more or less injuriously aftected. 

The principality of Bhopal was founded at the close 
of the seventeefith cfntur>' bv Dost Mahomed Kf/an, an 

lifciiil^i limp nT'""'^ ** 

A.ffghan nobleman, who had taken service under the 
Emperor Auruugzebb.* Tij the last decade of the ad¬ 
ministration of that great prince, Dost Mahomed IClian 
was detached at the head of a body of his countrymen 
into Malwa, on the service of his Sovereign. It was 
just at the period when the overgrown empire of the 
Moguls had begun to shew the first symptoms of decay, 
—when the eye of the great Emperor himself, had 
jrown too dim, and his hand too feeble, to observe 
and to repress all the commotions and self-seekings 
which had arisen in some of the more femote provinces 
of his dominiona It was just the occasion, in fact, 
which an adventurer *of noble birth, more able, more 
ambitious, more daring, and not more scnipulous than 
his neighbours, might use to bis own adjutage. And 
thus Dost Mahomed Khan did use tliat occasion. Pa^Iy 
by force, partly as a reward for services rendered, partly 
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by stratagem, and partly also, it is asserted, by treachery, 
Dost^Mahomed Khan gradually gained possession of a 
territory, some 4,000 square miles in extent, containing 
five or «ix large towns, and nearly three thousand 
villages; tfixd inhabited by a population of about half a 
million. TJiis territory he formed into a principality 
which he named Bhopal, after the chief town within 
its limits. But this principality lay'in a very dangerous 
neighbourhood. On the north, west, and south, it was 
hemmed in by the great l^tahratta powers, then rising 
into reputation, of Scindia and Holkar; whilst, on the 
east and south-east, Bundelkuiid and Berar were under 
the sway of princes who sympathised with the Affghan 
neither in policy nor in faith. But Dost jHahomed 
Khan Jjad all the large views of a founder of a dynasty 
that was to endure. Like other rulers of our own days, 
he considered that the principality would siurive, if 
only the capital could be kept sacred from an enemy. 
With this view he erected a fort, which he cafled 
Futtehgurh, within the limits of the town of Bhopal, 
and surrounded both with a strong waU. lie was 
prescient even in this undertaking, for the time did 
come when these* fortifications proved the safety of his 
descendants. 

Dost Mahomed Khan had commenced his career 
of conquest and, acquisitions at the close of the 17th 
century, but it was not till after the death of the 
Empeiw Aurungzobe (on the 22nd February, 1707) 
that he ventured to consolidate them into one prin¬ 
cipality, and*to assume the title of Nawab. And he not 
only assumed, but held that title, and held it till his 
death. He died in 1723, leaving the government of 
the principality he had acquired secure in his own 
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family,—Cleaving too behind him a tepntation, which, if 
not imhaacnlate, may fairly challenge compaHson'*with 
the reputation of most conquerors and founders of 
dynasties. “Whatever may have been his’^defects,” 
writes Sir John Malcolm, “there can be doubt of 
his talents. He was deemed, even in a tribe where 
valour is a common quality, a man of remarkable 
courage. BUs life was for more than thirty years one 
scene of warfare; ho had received in action about thirty 
wounds; and his memory, as a soldier, is still fondly 
cherished by the family of’which ho was the founder.” 

The death of Dost Mahomed was the signal for a 
struggle between two parties who claiiueil to succeed 
him. One of these was headed by his older though 
illegitimate - sop, Yar Mf^homed; the other by the 
partisans of his«, younger but legitimate son, Sooltan 
jMaliomed. The eld^r son triumphed, nnd Sooltan wss 
compelled to rfeiiouneo his pretensions for a time. He 
renewed them on the death of Yar Mahomed, but having 
been defeated in a pitched battle, he finally withdrew his 
claims, on the condition of receiving, in a free grant, the 
hill-fort of Kathgurh and its dependencies. It is neces¬ 
sary that I should thus allude to the fate of this claim¬ 
ant to the succession, for two reasons. The first i8,<^that 
the decision by which Sooltan Mahomed acquired liath- 
gurh was mainly caused by the interference of Mahjee 
Sahibah, the widow of Yah Mahomed, and in that 
‘'terference we have the first glimpse of the pressure 
exercised by the delicate hand of Woman, almost always 
for good, on the affairs at Bhopal; and tho Second, that,, 
some years later, one of this man’s descendants came 
from Rathgurh to play an important, though not ave^ 
honourable, part in the history of BhOnah 
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The immediate descendants of tiie founder of the 
Affglan dynasty in Bho;^l formed no exception to 
the idea prevailing regarding men bom in the purple. 
Yar Mabpmed the son, and Feyz Mahomed and Y^ein 
Mahomed, #the grandsons, were men in no way dis¬ 
tinguished by ability of any sort. Feyz Mahomed, 
indeed, was a man of singularly weak intellect, and, 
during the thirty-eight years he reigned as Nawab of 
Bhopal, he acted the part more of a religious recluse 
than of a sovereign prince. Yet, even during his reign, 
Bhopal attained a very liigh degree of prosperity. And 
this was owing to a very simple cause. 

Probably thei’e is no nation in the world that carries 
pride to a higher extent than the Affghans. They are, 
as a rule, proud of their descent, proud of their daring 
courage, proud of their independence, j)roud also of— 
whilst strongly,•perhaps even fanatically, attached to— 
their religion. Now, though soine pe<jiple may adopt 
the arguments of the Puritans, and may condemn’ all 
pride in tJie abstract, yet I Ciinnot but regard the pride 
of which I have spoken as not only a very wholesome, 
but as a very noble and a very stimulating (Jtiality, in 
the heart of the uncultivated man. If these Affghan 
nobles gloried in their descent, it was because they 
gloried in ancestors who never knew what it was to 
turn their backs before numbers; if they were proud 
of their valour, they at least felt that “ what men dared 
they would dare;” if they were proud of their inde« 
pendence, they had at least achieved it; and, as for 
their religion,—the religion which made them go forth 
with sword oh their thigh, and to smite the infidd,— 
why, at all events, they would die for it. There^was 
thus Bomethiug that was very sincere, and honest, and 
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noble in this pride. It was a pride which, at least, they 
could justify. It was a pride in what they could do, 
and not in what they could not do. It was a pride, 
which, whilst it stimulated thorn to excellen(;e in the 
performance of those deeds which they feltrsthey could 
perform, yet held them back from rushing on those 
paths which, distrusting their windings, ‘‘they feared 
to tread.” Thus it was, that, whilst exclusive in many 
matters, they kept the government in their own family, 
they did not think that it trenched upon their pre¬ 
rogative, or detracted from thoir influence, to commil 
those offices of State, for which they felt they had 
neither leaning, nor oApacity, to men, not only of 
another family, brd uf another creed, i^roud though 
they were of being Affghans, they w^ere ready enough to 
acknowledge tflat they had not been endowed, solely in 
virtue of their jltlghan birth, yirith every talent, every 
virtue, and every acquhoment. Many offices, therefore,' 
they made over to Hindoos. And if there were one 
department of which, more than another, they carefully 
avoided the handling, it was that of Finance. This 
they willingly yielded to trained financiers of Hindoo 
origin. Capacity, talent, and honesty, were the three 
chief requisites for tliis office; and any individufil, gifted 
with these qualities, might have fairly as])ired to a 
financial career. 

The financial ministers in the reigns of Yar and Feyz 
^ahomed were Byjeeram, Gassyram, and Eaja Kcesoree, 
and it was owing to their able administration that Bho¬ 
pal, though forced for a moment to affect submission 
to the Mahrattas under Beqee Bow, and ^ven to yield 
a portion of its territory, preserved the ’independent 
position that had been acquired for it by jts founder. 
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Their financial administration, or, to speak more cor- 
rectlf', the balance sheet between the Nawab &nd his 
ministers, was conducted, in those days, on a very simple 
plan. animal revenue was estimated at about two 
hundred th^)usand pounds; of this a portion, equal to fifty 
thousand pounds’ value in land, was set apart for the 
Nawab, under his solo control; the remaining three- 
fourths were administered by the Dewan, and Jrom 
this latter sum alone were the expenses of the State 
defrayed. 

The last-mentioned Dewan of Nawab, Feyz Mahomed 
Khan,—the Kajah Kessoree,—lost his life in conse¬ 
quence of a Court scandal with which ho was concerned, 
and was succeeded, for the moment, by the brother 
of the Nawab, Mahomed Yassein. The death of the 
Nawab elevated this brother to the sovereignty; but be, 
in his turn, died, before any permanent arrangements 
for the office of Dewan could be ihade. His death made 
way for his brother, Nawab llyat j\Iahomed Khan. 

Tlii'j prince was about forty-four years old when he 
ascended the throne, and he sat upon it twenty-nine 
years,—twenty-nine years of most stirring events. He 
himself took but liftle part in affairs, devoting himself 
aJinopt entirely to religious exercises. There was one 
in the family, however, who was well able to supply 
his place. This was the ]Mahjeo Sahibah, or Lady 
Mother, the w^dow or principal lady of the deceased 
Nawab Yar Mahomed.* This lady had long exorcised 
a silent though powerful influence in the Councils, of 
Bhopal, and^on the accession of Hyat Mahomed, she 
came forward ^en more prominently to lighten the t^ils 
with which his feeble nature was unequal to grapple. 
Her first care to provide him with a Dewan or chief 
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minister. It so happened that, prior to his accession to 
the throne, Hyat Mahomed, haying at the tinft no 
children of his own, had adopted four Hindoos, two of 
them Brahmins, and had converted them to the Maho- 
medan faith. The eldest of these, under the name of 
Fowled Khan, was alone of a fit age to be appointed 
minister, when Nawab Mahomed Yassein died. He was 
accoiidingly nominated. But with a careful prescience, 
and with a view to be prepared for any events that 
might happen, the Lady Mother selected the most 
promising of the remaining three adopt*4 children of 
the Nawab, and cave him, under tho name of Chutta 
Khan, the very education it was in her power 
to bestow. 

I would pau^p for an instant to dwell u^pn the 
character of tips Princess. She was born in Upper 
Hindustan, of obscurp parentage. Her name was Mu- 
mullah. She'liad be*en united, at. an early age, to 
Nawab Tar Mahomed, son of the founder of the family, 
by the tie of Nikah.* She had no children of her own, 
but the best proof of the estimation in which she was 
held may be derived from the fact that all members of 
the family addressed her as Malrjee Sahibah (Lady 
Mother). Sir John Malcolm tolls us, that ‘‘from the 
account given of her conduct, under the most trying 
circumstances, it seems difiQcult to pronounce whether 
she was most remarkable for the humanity of her dis¬ 
position or the excellence of hir judgment. She was 
beloved and respected by all. Her memory i$ still 
cherished by the natives, both Hindoo and Mahoinmo- 

engagement, though inferior to marriage, is stUI r^ectable. 
It is common where the condition of the parries is too unet^nal to admit 
of one more legitimate.—NzV John Malodlm, 
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daD, of Bhopal; and it is consoling to see, in the example 
of h£ life, that, even amid scenes of violence and crime, 
goodness and virtue, when combined with spirit and 
sense, nmintaiii that supericfrity which belongs alone 
to the highhr qualities of our nature, and which, without 
these, can be permanently conferred by neither title 
nor station.” 

The Lady Mother must have been upwards of fiixty 
years old when Fowlad Khap, the adopted convert to 
Mahommedanism, entered upon his of^ce as chief 
minister at Bhopal. It was during the administration 
of this man—memorable for little else—that an event 
occurred, slight perhaps in itself, but which proved in 
reality the foundation-stone of a new era in the fortunes 
of Bliqpal. This event was the first contact of the 
Affghan principality with tlie British. ,The occasion of 
this contact I wifi now proceed to jelate. 

The shameful convention .of Wmgauifi, entered intS 
between Colonels Egerton and Carnac on one side, and 
Scindia and Nana Furnuvese on the other, in the month 
of January, 1778, had so much endangered the English 
settlements at Bombay, that the very safety of the Pre¬ 
sidency seemed to depend upon the opportune arrival of 
a foN36 of between 4000 and 5000 men which Warren 
Hastings, with the wonderful prevision for which he was 
distinguished, had despatched, in anticipation of dis¬ 
turbances on the coast, from Bengal. This force had 
originally been placed iinder the orders of Colonel Leslie, 
but, on Leslie’s deatli in May of that year, the command 
devolved iiimn Colonel Groddard. As this officer ad-, 
vanced l&om Jumma the obstacles thrown in his way 
w^ literally idl hub insurmountable. The various 
powers of Central India, awustomed to regard the 
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Mahrattas as their most dreaded enemies, and being 
most obnoxious to their blows, were fearful of proymving, 
by’fevours to the English, the certain vengeance of the 
nearer foe. To advance* further, under such» circum¬ 
stances, would have seemed madness to ^nost com¬ 
manders. But Goddard persevered, and in this case, 
also, perseverance and determination were synonymous 
with* safety and success. When everything seemed at 
its worst, one independent Power stood forward to 
offer a frieniUy hand to the stranger. Not only did this 
Power afford tlio English a passage through its territory, 
but it furnished thenj abundantly with mi} plies. It did 
this too in defiancii ol threats freely lavished upon it by 
the Mahratias. It« nobles and poopl^^ s ‘emed to vie 
with one another in ministering to the wants^of the 
warriors of the West. This Power was Bhopal. 

The friendly ferJings ongendorc'd on tliis occasion were 
never forgotten by either party; indeed, it was to the 
recollection of them, many years later, that Bhopal 
owed its drst connection by treaty with the Government 
of India. ** 

The death of Fowlad Khan, who had rebelled against 
the authority of the Lady Mother, not long after tJiese 
events, gave the latter the wished-for opportunity of ele¬ 
vating her protege, Chutta Khan, the convert from 
Brahminism, to the vacant post of Minister. This man 
did fuU justice to the education he had received. He 
curbed the power of tho nobles, suppressed numerous 
plots to subvert bis authority, established an efficient 
police, maintained internal quiet, and bv*his tact and 
decided measures, cleared Bhopal of freebooters. His 
ministry was eminently advantageous to the Princi-' 
paiity, for it secured for it peace and* good govern- 
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ment at m epoch when both those commodities were 
rare. • 

But death too soon put a stop to the career of this 
able administrator. The Lady Mother had gone before 
him, and i1# seemed as though the power, but lately so 
well exercised, was now to be scrambled for. Intrigue 
succeeded intrigue, each one using the State for his own 
purpose, until Bhopal, bled from within and threatened 
from without, appeared likely to fall a prey to the first 
powerful enemy that should march against it. 

But the hereditary qualities of their race had not been 
extinguished in ever)' member of this Affghan family. 
When, after a series of internal disorders, the authority 
of the State had again centred in the grasp of a woman, 
—though that woman, the favourite lady of the reigning 
Nawab*wanted strength and purpose fyr her task;— 
when she, the ?cal ruler, to save^the State from one 
enemy, committed the fatal errof of calMng in another 
power, likely at any moment to become an enemy, to 
assist her; when it seemed only a question to which 
of the two great predatory powers of Central India 
Bhopal should fall a prey,—there suddenly appeared 
upon the stage a youth, lineally descended from the 
founder of the dynasty, who, by his strong character, his 
daring courage, and by the possession of some of the 
greatest qualities that have been allotted to man, suc¬ 
ceeded not only in saving his country froih the destruc¬ 
tion that threatened it, but in indicating a line of policy, 
by a strict adherence to which Bhopal has been placed 
behind a barrier, secure for ever against the stonns of 
Fortune. Hot became, in fact, the second founder 
of the Principality. 

This youth yas Wuzeer Mahomed, son of Sheriff 
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Mahomed) cousin of the Nawab. During the administra* 
tion of Chutta Khan, Sheriff Mahomed and hft son 
had rebelled against the Nawab; but Sheriff Maliomed 
had been slain, and his son had taken rofuge.in flight. 
That son now came, habited as a, soldier of ibrtune, and 
attended by a few well-mounted adherents, to the gate 
of the city. \Vlien stopped by the guards, he proclaimed 
himgelf to be Wuzeer Mahomed, son of Sheriff Mahomed, 
the cousin of the Nawab, with whom lie demanded an 
interview. The interview was granted. In the course 
of it, Wuzeer Mahomed admitted that, having been 
banished from his t'.uuntry by Chutta Kimii, he had been 
compelled to eaf i» his livelihood by serving a neigh¬ 
bouring prL'iiatorr llajpoot chief. He had learned, he 
said, the prot'e^ou of a soldier, and the reports ho had 
received as to the dangers Avhich threatened his native 
land, had made him determine, at all hazards, to offer 
his services, aftd to gfve his life (It was all he had), for 
his country. The old Prince Avas roused from his usual 
state of abstraction by the frank honesty of this offer, 
and by the noble bearing of the youth who made it. He 
gave to the youthful stranger the endearing title of son, 
and hailed him as the future saviour of the country. 
Wuzeer Mahomed was at once placed at the head of the 
forces of Bhopal, and, in this capacity, showed himself, 
in a very short time, worthy of the trust that had been 
reposed in him.. In less than eight months the depre¬ 
dations of the Pindarees had been repre^ed, whilst the 
Rajah of Berar had been compelled to relinquish the 
siege of Hoshungabad. His praises were, in every 
one’s mouth; he extorted commendation even firdm 
his enemies; and he was universally*looked up(^ 
as the Attest 4nan, in that time of w'lur and tumidi. 
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to fill the office of Dewan, then recently become 
vacait. 

, But in those days, as in the present, praise, too loudly 
and too generally administered, was the reverse of bene¬ 
ficial to itstoobject. It is impossible to praise any one 
man'to a very great extent, without indirectly reflecting 
upon those to whom the same opportunities had been 
vouchsafed, but who had neglected to use them.* In 
this instance, the universal expression of admiration of 
Wuzeer Mahomed grated rather too hamhly on the ear 
of Ghous Mahomed; son of the reigning Nawab. To the 
small mind of this man, who, in virtue of his position, 
might have led the army of Bhopal to battle,—though 
^arcely perhaps to victory,—this excessive laudation of 
one who had been so successful; appeared positively 
dangerous. One thing he was determined upon, and 
that was that Wazeer Mahomed sJmuld never become 
Bewan. * 

To accomplish this resolve, it was necessary that he 
should be able to produce a candidate of his own, 
whose pretensions should, in some respects, equal the 
claims of Wuzeer Mahomed. No mere Hindoo would 
be considered fit for such a purpose. But there was a 
inan,ir~a man of high birth, great pretensions, unlimited 
profe^ions of obedience, and a lineal descendant too 
of the founder of the house. This man was Mooreed 
Mahomed Khan, hereditary Lord of Bathgurh, and a 
descendant of that Sooltan Mahomed, whom we found in 
rebellion against the two first successors of the first 
Nawab of Bhopal. 

And now thei two candidates stood together, waiting 
for the decision of the Nawab. There could not have been 
a greater contrast. The one, in the flush of manly 
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youth, noble and handsome in appearance, possessing 
an open, generous, trustful nature, ami master Si the 
divine art of managing his fellow-men. He made no 
great professions, no splendid promises. This one thing 
alone he said,—that he was ready to 6ghtp and work, 
and die, for his sovereign and his country. 

But the other. More like a Hindoo merchant than 
an Affghan Chief, he creeps submissively into tlie 
pinsence of the Nawab. He addresses him in language 
as humble as fulsome; calls him his more than father; 
on the heir apparent, Ghous Mahomed, he lavishes the 
most exaggerated praise, praise of his ui'cemplisliments 
of mind and body, <»f his abilities, his courage, his 
acquirements; to llie Ber bce, or Lady ]\Iother, whom 
he next visic§, and who, by her iudueiice with the 
Nawab, is the dispenser of gifts, he is equf3ly sub¬ 
missive. He calls l^cr ids aunt, declares to her that he 
will hear witlf her eai^s, and sec with her eyes; that 
her opinions shall be bis opinions, her enemies his 
enemies. 

The next day he acts even a more extraordinary part 
When waited upon by the Hindoo merchants and 
bankers of the city, he refuses their usual offerings of 
money, makes them presents of clothes, and calls*them 
his cousins. To the poor everywhere he disMbutes 
considerable sums in charity. 

The commonalty are delighted. Such a man, so 
meek, so humble, so charitable, so religious,—^ibr he 
had sighed away one whole day at the tomb of his 
ancestor,—such a man was a marvel in4hat rude age, 
—so beneficent a mortal had never been seen. 

The Court were equally pleased. His promises, his 
professions were still ringing in their ears. This man 
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was to ba tbeir apt tool, their willing insti*ument, their 
slave in all things—a better substitute for the popular 
soldier. Mooreed Mahomed Khan was accordingly 
aj^inted minister. 

I need si^arcely add that he was a miserable hypo¬ 
crite, “ a mean, base, fawning, parasite.” Let us con¬ 
demn him for that by all means, but before we include 
his nation in the condemnation, let us ask ourselves if 
we have never witnessed similar conduct amongst our 
own people; if we have never known or heard of men 
giving up their own convictions, merely to curry favour 
with their superior; advising him, not according as 
he ought to be advjsed, but according as they knew he 
would like to be advised,—doing tliis too \vithout even 
the aim, which this man had, to become minister, but 
simply Tvith a view to stand high in tlie graces of a 
great man. If \^e have hoard of such amongst our 
people, w’e ought not surely to charge the vice on any 
nation in particular, though wo may well regard the 
perpetrators of it as the ofiscourings of their kind,—us 
the Pariahs of the human race. 

Deceit and hypocrisy gained for Mooreed hlahomed 
the office of minister: the same qualities led likewise to 
his d^stnietion. He soon shewed his true character. 
In less than a month, the man w ho, when bidding for 
office, had refused the customary presents from those 
who visited him, had commenced a system of extortion, 
unprecedented ui Indian history. No class escaped his 
avarice. The relations of former ministers were openly 
fleeced: contributions were forced from the inhabitants 
in proportion |o their supposed wealth: no pleas of 
poverty were Accepted. Gommifelicing, with the mean¬ 
ness OQinmon tojiis class, with those wlib were powerless 

c 
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to protect themselves, he enlarged by degrees the circle 
of his exactions; till at last, grown bold with sAjcess, 
ho demanded money from the Beebee. This was the 
woman of whom he had promised to be the slt^ve, whqse 
opinion and wishes ho had declared Be w'6>uld accept 
as his own; and she, w eak woman, on the strength of 
these flattering promises, had raised him to power. But 
no deceiver can be regarded as having accomplished 
his destinv, until he have smitten the liand that ex- 
tended to him its bounty. Mooreed Mahomed was no 
exception to the rule. The Beebee refused to disgorge. 
The minister therefore caused lier to be assassinated, 
and at once enrieop-l himself by the plander of the pro¬ 
perty she had The Nawab and his WTctched 

son were* f omploicly in his powen*, anti dared not even 
remonstrate' o!;^dn.st his auihoriiy. One man Slone he 
feared, and him he was determined ^o destroy. This 
was Wuzeer ifahonnft], the saviour of Bhopal,” who 
had been his rival candidate for the office of Dewan. 

liis ’-ejection for that oflico had caused no change in 
the conduct of Wuzeer IVIahomod. Ho had accepted 
the decision of the Nawab without a murmur, and, with 
the innate loyalty of his nature, liad striven ever since 
to servo the State in the manner he was best able to 
serve it. And in every undertaking ho had added 
to his reputation. Hent with inadequate means against 
the Pindarrees, his valour and judgment had supplied 
the place of numbers, and he had everywhere triumphed. 
His appearance w^as often sufficient to put his enemies 
to flight. In one of his expeditions the tail of his horse 
bad been cut off, and thenceforth, horseiand rider were 
associated together. It is asserted thjjt the' cry of 
Banda ghora kii Sowar (Cavalier wilh the cut-tail 
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Iiorse) was always certain to cause a panic in the ranks 
of tli6 Pindarrees. Finding his riTal’s reputation thus 
increasing, whilst his own had sunk to the lowest ebb, 
Mooreed* Blahomed attempted to cut him off by 
treachery. • His letter, liowever, was intercepted, and 
his plans defeated. The minister then threw off the 
mask, and had the incredible baseness to invite the 
Mahrattas to aid him in the destruction of the .best 
general of his sovereign. Hearing that the Mahrattas 
were in Bhopal, Wuzeer Jllahomed advanced, though 
with a very disproportionate force, to oppose them. In 
several skirmishes hi% valour gave him the advantage; 
but he woujd not have been able long to avert the 
downfall of his country, if a disturbance in Sciiidia's 
own dominions had not caused the recall of the Maliratta 
force. It was then that deceit and treaejiery met with a 
righteous retnbniion. Tlie Mahrattas, forced to leave, 
were yet unwilling to depart empty-lTanded. They, 
therefore, compelled Iffoorecd Mahomed, whose immense 
wealth was notorious, to accompany them to the last 
town in the frontier. Here charges were trumped up 
against him, and he was threatened with torture unless 
he should give up his treasures. The fear of being 
hims^slf treated as ho had treated so many •others 
brought on an illness which terminated in his death. 
Yet so entirely hjid he acquired the leputation of being 
a ‘‘Living Lie,” that even his death was supposed to be 
counterfeited, and it w’as not till decomposition had set 
in, that the Mahratta clrief allowed tlie body to be 
buried. But •though he died, his reputation still sur¬ 
vives him, and, we are told, “that when a Patan of 
Bhopal visits Seronge to pay his devotion at a shrine 
sacred to Murtka Aii^ it is deemed an essential part of 

c '2 
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tlie pilgrimage to bestow five blows with a dtipper on the 
tomb of Mooreed Mahomed Khan, to mark at ondb the 
contempt and indignation which his memory excites.” 

The death of Mooreed Mahomed made way for the 
youthful hero whom he liad in vain endeavoured to 
destroy. But though he had become minister, Wuzeer 
Mahomed found that the office was no bed of roses. 
The treasury was empty, the revenue, formerly 200,000^., 
had declined under Moorced’s administration to 5000^., 
and enemies were on every side of him. But by his 
valour in the field, and his administrative abilities, 
Wnzeer Mahomed soon repaired^tho h^ftses the State 
had sustained, an-i Bhopal would then have been placed 
upon a perioanent basis of prosperity, had not the 
imbecile (ilions Mahomed, the heir apparent, jealous of 
Wuzeer’s refmti^tion, intrigued with the Tindarrees to 
supplant him. 'Tin) attempt failed, Imfc another, aided 
by the whole power of Scindia, was more successful; 
^nd Wuzeer nas, for the moment, poM'crless to offer 
any successful opposition. 

Just at this crisis the Nawab died, and was sm^cieeded 
by Ghous Mahomedi The first act of this imbecile was 
to invite Sadick Ali, the general of Eagojee Bhonsla, 
Bajal^ 4)f Berar, one of the most persistant enemies of 
the country, to the capital, to secure his authority. 
Seeing this, and powerless to prevent it, Wuzeer Maho¬ 
med withdrew to the fortress of Gunnour. But it was 
only the one step backwards which so often precedes 
a resolute advance. Watching his. opportunity, he 
marched, after the departure of Sadidk Alj, uptai 
Bhopal, expelled the Mahrattas, reproached th& imhe^ 
cile Nawab for his perfidy, and reassunaed thd reins 
of power. From that moment Ghous Jdahomed was” 
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but a cypher in the State; all the real power was in 
the iauds of Wuzeer Mahomed, and even the title 
of Nawab was transmitted by him to. his descendants: 

The ivue years that elapsed from this period to his 
death in J»816 were years of constant warfare, but it 
was a warfare of the noblest kind. Twice, however, in 
that interval Bhopal was in imminent peril. In the 
year 1809, a British force had been sent undej Sir 
Barry Close to operate with the Eajah of Nagpore 
against the Pindarrees, and as Wuzeer Mahomed had 
been compelled, in self-defence,, to ally himself with 
these depredators, and even to give them an asylum, he 
had thus drawn upon himself the hostility of the 
British power. But Wuzeer Mahomed was far too 
acute to commit himself to a contest which must be 
hopeless. Ho tlierefore endeavoured all the means 
in his power to •avert hostilities he sent an agent to 
Sir Barry Close to describe the •necessity under which 
he had acted in allying himself with the Pindarrees; 
to urge the claims of the family of Bhopal on the 
British nation for the aid formerly given to Colonel 
(Joddard; to state that the feeling of confidence with 
which Bhopal regarded the British Power was an heri- 
ditaty feeling, a feeling incapable of being turned into 
hostility, and he finally professed himself ready to 
enter into any arrangement the British general might 
dictate. 

The difiSoulties under which Wuzeer Mahomed had 
laboured were but little known to Sir Barry Close, and 
the fact of 4iis alliance with* the Pindanrees, pressed 
into service ofx every occasion by the emissaries in the 
British camp*of Holkar, Scindia, and the Bajah of Berar, 
might have led to his destruction, but for the discovery 
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by the English commander of the little dependence to 
be placed on the active co-operation of his proftsged 
alHes. The British force did not therefore attack 
Bhopal^ but, still uncertain of the real character of its 
ruler, the British Government then and tafterwards 
declined to enter into any engagement of protection 
or alliance. Wuzeer Mahomed, however, to the end of 
his career lived in hope of effecting this great object, 
and sha|>ed all his policy with that end in view'. 

The second peril to which Wuzeer ]\Iahomed was 
exposed was far more direct, and he was enabled to 
ward it off only J)y tiie display of eoura^ry ;md endurance 
and high purpos<, :*uch ns could have only emanated 
from a man moulded and born a hero. In 1813, four 
years after iiis negociatiuns with Sir Barj y Close, one of 
Scindia’s armies of 40,000 men combined with the 
army of the Enjnli of Berar, 30,(X)0 strong, to besiege 
Wuzeer Mohaiaed in ilhopal. Tin’s city was defended 
on three sides by a wiill, and on the south side by the 
citadel of Futteligiirh, but it had no ditch or other 
fortifications. The forces by whicli it was garrisoned 
consisted altogether of 11,000 men, of whom 5000 wefb 
Pindarrees and levies of neiglibouring zemindars. 
These, however, being unable long to support the hard¬ 
ships of the defence, and the deficiencies of food afid 
forage, Wuzeer Mahomed was left wjth his own army 
of 6000 men. This disproportion in numbers was, howi* 
ever, amply compensated for by the fact that "Wuzeer 
Mahomed, and his gallant son, Nuzzer Mahomed) father 
of Her Highness the present Begum, were within the 
walls. The description of this siege hasi been written 
by a merchant who was on the spot at tSe time; and 
the detail he gives of the gallantry, readiness, fertility 
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of resource, and immense energy of the two leaders are 
most fnteresting. Time will only allow me to give the 
result. 

The sigge lasted from October, 1813, to May, 1814. 
On the latter date, the numbers of the besieged had 
diminished, by casualties and desertions, to 200 fighting 
men. They had been for some time forced to live on 
pounded tamariiKl-stones and carrion, and these wer^ at 
famine prices. Still, however, in this case as in sS many 
others, perseverance gained her end. It so happened that 
in one great attack, the enemy, through the treachery 
of one of Wuzeer ]\Iahomed’s officers, had penetrated 
within the walls, and it waS owing only to the daring 
valour of Wuzeer Mahomed and Jjis son, and to the 
spirit with which they inspired their followers, that he 
was finally driven back. But the repulse of this attack 
had such an effect* upon Sadick Ally, leader of the Nag- 
pore forces, that he withdrew life anny«from Bhopal, 
under the pretext that he had heard a voice in a dream 
uttering against him maledictions for allying himself 
with infidels against a true believer. Senndia, dispirited 
by this example, broke up likewise a fortnight later, 
and thus, this peril, the last that really threatened the 
existence of Bhopal, happily passed away. It is true 
that at the close of the year Scindia’s troops, reinforced 
by eight battalions under Jean Baptiste Filoze, threat¬ 
ened to renew the siege, buk the allied commanders 
quarrelled, and at the same time the British agent 
called upon Scindia to refrain from prosecuting hostilities 
against Bhopal. 

- Eighteen months later, Wuzeer Mahomed died. He 
was tlien only fifty-one, but he had spent his whole life 
in a turmoil of rfictivity. He left behind him the repu- 
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tation of being the greatest warrior, the most skilful 
and dashing leader, and the wisest politician df that 
part of India. He had amply justified the title with 
which old Hiyut Mahomed had saluted him op. his first 
entrance into Bhopal, of, Saviour of his country.*’ Ho 
alone could have saved it. A great French writer has 
remarked that where nothing great is to be <iono, the 
existence of a great man becomes impossible,” but 
Wuzedl* Mahomed’s career is but one example, out of 
many, of the truth of the converse proposition, v/. 2 ., that 
where great thi?igs are to bo achieved the existence of 
a great man is tsssured. Of his exploits I have been 
able to give in this place but a very faint outline. 
Those, howevtT, wlio would care to re,*1(1 what one man, 
a native of this country, having had no European 
education, but wholly self-taught, may bo capable of 
accomplishing, wilt find Sir John Makolin’s account of 
the career of <Wuzoef jlfahomed as interesting as it is 
instnietive. To many it will doubtless convey some 
new ideas. 

The son, T^^uzzer Mahomed, who* succeeded him as 
Dewan, was worthy of his father. Though lie filled the 
office less than four years, his administration had lasting 
consequeitces for Bhopal. Ho succeeded, the»year 
after his accession, in concluding an engagement with 
the British, whereby Bhopal was guaranteed to himself, 
on condition of his aiding the British army with a con¬ 
tingent, and co-operating with it against the Piudarrees, 
—a condition which was faithfully observed. He was 
thus recognized as ‘ruler of Bhopal, though Ghous 
Mahomed remained for his lifetime n<^inal Hawab. 
The finances, too, met with his earnest attention, and 
the revenue, under the influence of his benign nile. 
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feoon recovered its elasticity. The districts likewise 
which^had been lost in former wars, were re-united to 
Bhopal. In fact, a new era of prosperity had com¬ 
menced fq;r the principality, when the accidental discharge 
of a pistol m his harem, by his nephew Foujdar Maho¬ 
med, a boy of eight years ^d, deprived the State of the 
skilful ruler who was so well guiding its destinies. 

By that shot Nuzzor Mahomed lost his life. Though 
ho had reigned only three years and a half, fie had 
given proofs of great ability, tempered by a sound 
discretion, and guided by a mature wisdom. He was 
one of the most viiluous and enlightened men of his 
time. Though a ]\Iahomedau he had but one wife, and 
his favourite com])anion and minister was a Christian. 
His m'^rits were so acknowredged, that the elder branch 
of tlie family of Bhopal and his own‘elder brother 
acquiesced in hifi elevation, and it has been said of 
him—what can be recorded of scffow in4iis position— 
that ‘^his memory is unstained by the repi'oach of a 
single act of tyranny.” 

Nuzzer Mahomed left behind him but one child, a 
daughter, Her Highness Secunder Begum, the present 
Kulor of Bhopal. This lady was then but an infant, 
and it was therefore arranged that she should be be¬ 
trothed at the proper ago to her cousin Mooneer Ma¬ 
homed Khan, the son of the elder brother.of Nuzzer 
Mahomed, and that meanwhile the regency should 
be confided to his widow, Koodsia Begum. 

This lady, who is still alive, was only seventeen years 
old when she assumed the office of Begent. She com¬ 
menced her re^ by continuing in office the ministers 
of her husband, and by guiding herself by their advice. 
The possession 4)f power has its effect, however^ even 
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upun laaies, and very often develops instihcts and 
passions which, otherwise, might have lain dolmant, 
Koodsia Begum was no exception to this rule. Her 
character, scarcely formed when she assum^ the re¬ 
gency, soon shewed a power of will and atconsisteney, 
for which, up to that time,•few had given her credit 
This was first displayed by her firm persistent support 

of Balthazar Bourbon, the Christian minister who ‘had 

* ^ 

possessed the confidence of her husband, notwitlistanding 
many intrigues against him, botli inside and outside the 
circle of her own family. But six years later a circum¬ 
stance occurred, which shewed her character in a still 
stronger light. 

In 1827, Mooneer Mab »infed, having attained an age 
when he thought hr? might exert his authority, claimed 
the hand of Ins promise^! bride, Secundcr .Begum, and 
demanded that he should bo invested.witli the sovereign 
authority. Bat Koodsia Bej.nm, not wishing to give 
up the pAver she had wielded for nine years, and 
distrusting the cliaracter of the youth, reihsed to accede 
tc> the request; and, urging the unfitness of Mooneer 
Mahomed for the position to which he aspired, declared 
the engagement cancelled. Mooneer at once took up 
arms to support his rights, but the Begum was* firm. 
The case was finally referred to the Council of Nobles, 
and by them it was decided, that Koodsia Begum 
should be considered as absolute Euler in her own right, 
with succession to her daughter; and that Mooneer 
Mahomed should resign his title to that daughter’s 
hand in favour of his younger brother, Jahangir, on re¬ 
ceiving immediate possession ojt a .^hir^ of Es* 40,080, 
guaranteed to him by the British Govemmenl 
** Mooneer having thus been got rid of,«Koodsia Begum 
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began to intrigue to defer, if not to prevent, the mar¬ 
riage of Jehangir with her daughter. She feared that 
this union ^rt'ould be the term of her power, and power 
was too sw^et to be lightly given up. She was so far 
successful, tlmt the celebration of the marriage was 
deferred, in spite of all the efforts of Jehangir, for 
seven yeara. It was then only brought about, partly by 
the interference of the British agent, and partly by the 
arts of the young princess, Sociinder Begum, herself. 
It would seem that the spark of ambition had been 
already lighted in her bosom. Hence she bound herself 
to consent to the immediate solomiiizatioii of the cere¬ 
mony, if the prince would sign a paper binding himself 
to certain conditions. Of these, the principal were:— 
the acknow’ledgmeiit on his part that he derived his 
rights so fely from her; his engagement *to obey her 
in all things; never to marry another woman;—and 
to allow her free liberty to remain* outsider the Purdah. 
Anxious for the marriage, lie signed the paper, though 
with a mental reservation, and tiie ceremony was solem¬ 
nized on the 28th April, 1835. 

It could not be expected that engagements so hollow 
would last long. There were now three parties in the 
State, intriguing for supreme power. There was Ivoodsra 
Begum, the Begent, striving openly to prolong her 
tenure of office; Jehan’gir lllahomed, now titular Nawab, 
stru^liiig also openlyto gain the power as well as the 
title; and Secunder Begum; his wife, secretly deter¬ 
mined to become herself the ruler. It so happened 
that, at this period, Koodsia Begnm had disgusted 
many even of her own party by her caprices, and the 
nbblea of Bho^l had become weary df the domincytion 
of a woman. The British agent also had expressed 
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Mmself in favoar of the olaims of theHhwhk Jehah^r 
.Mahomed had therefore only to wait. Power was fast 
\:oming to him, if he had only stood still to take it. 
Every day augmented his chances, and was oiily 
requisite for him to maintain a cautious silence. This 
seemed the more easy, as it was certainly the natural 
course for a man to take in a contest with the more 
impulsive sex. But Jehangir was no]t more than half a 
man. He did not possess the divine faculty of knowing 
when to speak and when to be silent. He could not 
restrain the ambitious longings of his 8(ml. Thirsting 
for power, and despairing of obtaining it by other 
means, he resolved therefore upon a coup d'etat 

It was the month of August, 1836, when the Nawab 
Jehangir and his wife 8ecunder Begum gave', a grand 
entertainment to Koodsia Begum, her brothers, and all 
the nobility of Bhopal. Suspicion ewas aslee]>, and tl»e 
utmost cordiality afid good humour prevailed amongst 
the guests. Tet it was this evening, and this occasion, 
that Jehangir had chesen, with a view to carry out his 
fiurpose of seizing Koodsia Begum. The troops in the 
fort of Futtehgurh and in Bhopal itself were at his 
disposal, and he had only to give the word to ensure 
success. Yet, though the matter had been well thought 
over,—though. Sadoolla Khan—his St. Arnaud—had 
been summoned, and w'as actually present with his 
troops in the' palace, yet, the ’•signal to act was aot 
given* Jehangir was bErely nineteen; his heart was 
not yet hardened; he had never yet committed himself 
to actual bloodshedding; and, as •he surveyed that 
banqueting room, crowded with the ncAility of Bhopal, 
som^ of them his kinsfolk, many of mem his friends, 
and the others, though devoted to«1he Begum, hot 
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peiilODAlly hostile to himself, > the thought could not 
but strike him that the attempt to seize the Begum 
in such an assembly would change the sounds of cheer-* 
Pplness into, shouts of anger, and could be accomplished 
only at the ^N)st of tho best blood in Bhopal. This 
idea paralysed and unnerved him. He ordered back 
his troops, and left the deed undone. Meanwhile the 
secret had transpired. One of the Nawab’s chief instru¬ 
ments, furious at his masters weakness, had divulged 
it to save* himself. The Begum and her daughter at 
once retired; and next morning, thp Nawab was be¬ 
sieged in his own house by the very troops who, the 
evening before, had been devoted to his person. “ !RIen 
and soldiers,” says Carlyle, “ love intrepidity and swift 
inflexible decision, even when tliey suffer by it.” In¬ 
firmity ot®purpose is the^one crime they cannot pardon. 

Time will not aljow me to do more than give an 
outline of the events that followed riiisiinliicdvy attempt. 
The Hawab was for a time blocked uj) in his house, 
but escaping from it, ho raised a force, and took pos¬ 
session, through the treachery of the commandant, o| 
the fort of Ashta. Furious at this, the Begum sent 
her troops against him. The two armies met in June, 
1837, and, after a desperate oiicounter, the Nawab was 
defeated, and driven within the fort. Here he was 
besieged for two months, and at tho end of that period, 
both parties, weary of' the* contest, consented to accept 
the mediation of tlie Britislf Government "It was 
finally arranged that the executive power should be 
made over to ^he Nawab,—a jagheer, of the value 
three lakhs, being assigned to>Koodsia Begum. The 
j^awab was accordingly formally invested on 29th No- 
V!^ber, 1837, Kgodsia Begum assisting. 
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Begum a candidate for power, but her n 


euly brought into greater prominence the efoTts of 
Seconder Begum to take part in af&irs. !E[^r ^uarreb 
with her husband were incessaht., and reached at la^, 
such a pitch, that at the end of 1838 she retiired with 
her mother^ to the fortress of Islamnugger, having 
previously, in July, given birth to a daughter, the 
Princess Shabjehan. From this place she watched,-*^ 
without attempting to disturb, the weak rule of the 
Nawab» Her ambition to rule was great, but hm 
patience and self-restraint were greater. She knew the 
character of the Nawab, and she knew herself, and she 
felt that in the end she must win the game. ., JP[er 
calculations were correct. After^six years of inglorious 
rule, the NaVab Jehangir .died, expressing in his. last 
moments his dislike to bis yite by^a will in, which he 
attempted toodeprivi? his daughter by her of her succes¬ 
sion to the throne. 

^ The character of Secunder Begum is well illustrated 
by hn incident which followed this event. Ignorant of 
her talents, the British agent, not quite in the spirit of. 
the orders he had received, intimated that her mother’s 
brother, Foujdar Maliomed, was to be sole iregent, 
whilst Seconder Begum was to be intrusted with the 
education of her daughter, the future ruler. This 
arrangement was not at all'^consonant to the w^hes of 
that My, and when thb agent, in a bland*'manner,* 
attempted to explain to her the important nature of her 
duties ^ guardian to her daughter, she tuimed ihriohriy 
to him, and exclaimed Am I then a Jbkm (w^ 
nurse) 

. Kotwtth^anding her opposition, the 
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with slight modifications, persisted in. It proved, 
howev^, a failure. Foujdar Mahomed had neither 
strength of will, force of character, nor any just idea of 
the principles of administration. The British agent 
found that the Begum possessed all three. [Bloujdar 
himsell^ sensible of his unfitness for the position, became 
nervous and des^wndent, and finally,resigned the re¬ 
gency at the beginning of 1847. Secunder Begum was 
at once appointed sole regent in his place. 

In that capacity, she had a large field for her talents, 
and she fully justified all the expectations that had been 
formed regarding lier. Her adtninistration was remark¬ 
able for vigour and ability. In six years she was able 
to report to the British Government that she had paid 
off the entire public debt of.tlie State; that she had 
abolishec? the system of farming the Revenue, and 
had made her o\m engagements with* the heads of 
villages; that monopolies of trade* and handicrafts had 
ceased; that she had re-organized the police; brought the 
mint under her own management, and effected many- 
other improvements. She had displayed, in fact, in all 
departments of the State, an energy, an assiduity, and 
an administrative ability, such as would have done 
credit |o a trained statesman. , 

She had originally been appointed regent till her 
daughter should attain the age of eighteen, but on the 
occaaon of Shahjehan’s marriage to the- commander of 
her forces, Bukshee Bakee,Mahomed Khan, the period 
was extended for three years. It was tlie desire of 
S^cunde;? Beguip, however, that she should be regarded 
ruler in her own right, and though this request was 
not opmplied 4ith at that time, events soon a^r 
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,oi^ri^,i wHeh ^ gaye her ^a' ;reat/el4^i.,<^|(^.|i^ 
G^eramenC 

• ®ie stonji%f the mutiny ia 
Bho|^ uninjured. So early in that aeiAprif^^ 
hundreds of copies of a lithographed ^proclamation" 
im^g the overcrow and destnmtiQn pf j^e 
flieiif from tleihi^ had been circulated throeghodt the 
prmcipality. As soon as this fact became known to the 
Begum, she communicated it to the political agent, and 
issued orders to search for and apprehend those who 
were circulating the document. 

In the montli of June she expelled from the city a 
Jemadar whom she had caiight in the.act of raising 
troops for some unavowed purpose^ In July she allfbrded 
shelter to the British officers who had been driven Jfrom' 
Indore by the mutinous troops of Holkar. Shi di4 tMs 
too, in spite of a strong oppc^fl^ pn the part pf h6r 
own subjectsp and ilnder a scnie of her inability to 
render itiigbt but a passive aid to h^r allies. Even the 
•contingent had mutinied, and some of her own relatives 
had proclaimed a religious war. Yet under all these 
circumstances, Secuuder Begum, though standing almost 
alone, never swerved from the traditional policy of 
Bhopal. Her mother was a bigot, her , uncleg were 
weak-minded men, yet she never faltered. .She caused 
the British officers to be safely escorted .to Hosbun- 
gabad; then, with infinite tact, allayed the 
in;'her:capitahr put down the mutinous coS&^hts^jih 
a ; and finally re^ored ender pe^ 

of TO Bhopaf territory. , In CQnse<|^ehce. of these 
mea^tir^ thi^ was little for the ^tjjsh a^ho^es to 
do,^ ^ the close of the year. 
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in that part of Central India* Bewatds 
yiire dealt out by the Begum with a l^ral hauE to 
ministers who had so efficiently supported her in 
her measure whilst condign punishment was inflicted 
on her rebel felatives and* 149 men of the contingent 

In the campaign of the following year, the Begum 
assisted the army which, under the personal command 
of Bir Hugh Hose, re^conquered Central India; not 
*only by amply supplying it with provisions, but by 
furnishing a contingent of 800 men. 

As an acknowledgment of her great services at this 
crisis, the British Government, with the full consent of 
her daughter, recognized her, in December, 1859, as 
ruler in her own right of the State of Bhopal, with 
successioi^ to her daughter; in May, 18Q0, four guns 
were presented to her; the Pergunnah^ of Bairseea, 
which had been taken from the Dhar State, was, in 
IJecember, 1860, added to Bhopal; in March 1862, the 
right of succession according to Mahomedan Law was 
conceded to her; and on the 1st September, 1863, Her . 
Highness was invested, in the Viceroy’s public Durbar 
at Allahabad, with the Exalted Order of the Star 
of India. 

Sub^quently, in November 1863, tier Highness left 
Bhopid with her suite. on a pilgrimage to Mecca. It 
had been at one time her intention to proceed to 
Medina, and thence^ to England, but the annoyances to 
whidi she was subjected in Arabia induced lier to return 
at once to her dominions, after an absence of about a 
year. Before 4^e left Bhopal, she wrote a letter to 
Colonel Durand^whem she had known both as agent at' 
he^ ^urt and agent for Central India, which shews at 
lej^ that she is riot deflcient in warmth- of feeling and 
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gratitude. After commendiag her dau^ter to ^ car^ 
ihe 'added—“ It Js a custom of long standings for m 
ihdividual of the Mahomedan faith, when on the eve of 
proceeding on a pilgrimage, to solicit forgiveness at the 
hands of their former acquaintances i^r five or six 
years you were in Bhopal, and a partaker of my happi¬ 
ness and grief. As mortals are prone to err, I beg that, 
ifd have ever done anything which was riot agreeable, 
you will pardon such acts. As far as I could help, I 
wish to undertake this sacred mission with as much 
purity as ;)ossible, because life is uncertain, and this 
world vvitboiit stability.” ' 

On the occasion of her being invested with the order 
of the Star of India, after liaving been led up by the 
most lately^ ^rented knight—^11. E. Sir Hugh Kose, 
—and by Colon cd Biuand, she turned to the Viceroy, 
and expressed her gratification at the honour done her 
by the investiture,—an htjjn*ar the greater, as no Lady 
but Her Majesty jMissessed the Order. She then added: 

^ “ Otlier Governments can praise and reward men, but 
the British Government stands alone in tliinking of 
awarding praise, honour, and distinction to a woman 
like myself for any humble services she may have 
rendered.” ' • 

And thus I conclude this slight sketch of a Native 
State and its Bulers. Yet, slight though it be, I would 
fain hope that it may suggest some tiiiths which we 
may ponder over, and some conclusions which we may 
not entirely igpore. I would first call attention to the 
remarkable assimilation in the feeling^ and policy of 
tlie rulers of Bhopal to English feelii^ and English 
policy, as evidenced by the re-^lute good iaith^with 
which they adhered to their early alliance with our 
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oim n^ioE, and to the high place and free action they 
accorded to iromen. This course of conduct would seem 
to be the development of a national character, which*, 
not bom of the civilization which we acknowledge, has 
yet been strdbg enough to overcome the prejudices of 
custom, and to recognise the power and virtue inherent 
in truth and justice. 

Then again, with respect to individual character:—we 
notice not only the workings, always interesting, always 
instructive, of its various phases, but we are brought face 
to face with the consel^uences which, sooner or later, 
must follow the adherence to, or the departure from, 
certain fixed principles. Thus, in Morecd Mahomed, we 
see the type of the fawning yet designing h 3 rpocrite, of 
the man jj^ho is willing to undergo any hjimiliation to 
obtain power and place, and whoso guilef nevertheless, 
not only involves himself in destruction, but recoils upon 
those who trusted him. There may bo‘different develop¬ 
ments of this species: one may be sneaking, complaisaiit, 
timorous; another cruel and malignant; yet the con¬ 
sequences of their conduct arc almost always the same, 
and, as a race, they are abhorrent alike to gods and men. 
lu Wuzeer Mahomed, again, we see the gallant warrior, 
the unAlaunted defender of his country, the man who 
was ready to die,—for men can die but once,—rather 
than surrender, and whose energy and perseverance 
tnamphed-~ras energy and perseverance,^ directed to 
a right en^ always will triumph—over myriads of 
obstacles. In Kuzzer Mahomed we have an example of 
the wise and virtbous ruler, of the autocrat whose admin- 
isfration was **|^8tained by a single act of tyranny.” 
In m|py of the others we see the various forms of 
irresolution and fiirnmess, loyalty and disloyalty, petty 

D 2 
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'motives and: mean actions, common in the ^d 
^^refore, not inviting on this occasion, s^ci^ attentlim. 
Bnt ^mething mn^ be said regarding ^er H^hnesi^ 
the reigning Begum. In hgr we see the type hot onlj 
of a very remarkable woman, but of a wohian whb joins 
to the strong constancy and deep feeling of woman*s 
character, the energy, the daring, the longsighted per- 
’severance, which are generally supposed to be more 
peculiarly the property of the rougher sex. Her career 
has proved many things; but to my mind, it has brought 
into strongest light, this old truth,—not lesstrue.because 
it is as old almost as the world,—that, all other circum¬ 
stances being equal, no man, and ho body of men, can 
hope to contend successfully with a woman who is at 
once clever ^and ambitious, strong-willed a^ daring. 
It may be said of her that she never propounded a 
scheme, never aimed at an object,** but that Vfhatever 
were the obsUcleS, she ultimatisly succeeded in carrying 
them out. 


One word more. Let Lie ask now, taking a retro¬ 
spective glance at this Native State during the hundred 
and seventy years of its existence, what is the conclusion' 
that must be drawn? As we notice the working of 
the springs which, set its rulers in action, do^e not 
instinctively feel that we,—^we Englishmen,—are liable 
to be acted upon by the same causes, that we are subject 
to the same impulses,—^that we, according to our different 
natures, are to be equally moved by t^' passions of 
ambition, of avarice, .of love, of hatred, of revenge ? Bo 
we not feel, in fact, that we and they aTe shaped in the^ 
sam& mould and formed of the same <^y ? Becollect, 
fer a moment, that civilization, as we know was 
unknown to those men: that educatioai. as we resrare it 
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^ 9 S, to t]i^> aa though it had never existed. Keeping 
sight ($ this fact, daOce any of us who are here this 
evening, and who may have the boldness to examine 
liimself,—to delve into his own heart,—dare any of us 
say, that he^ould have tilen braver and more politic 
thaii Wuzeer Mahomed, more virtuous than his suc¬ 
cessor, more loyal and resolute than the present able 
ruler, more prescient than the series of men who adhered, 
through good and evil report, to the wse policy which 
Bhopal has followed? Dare any even stand up and 
dedate that he would not have succumbdl like some 
of the others? I, for one, having known and felt how 
true is the saying of one of our greatest statesman, that 
“ not to aspire is to grovel,” I, for one, feel confident, 
that there are few indeed who know themselves, who, 
recollecting all the circumstances of their ^sition, would 
dare to stoop down .deliberately in order to cast a stone 
at this Native State and its Eulers.* • 



LORD XAKE. 

[Pbom the ‘Calcutta Review,’ Mat, 1866 .' 



Of all the great warDors who contributed to establidi 
British supremacy in India, not one earned a higher 
reputation for chivalry and d^ng than did Lord Lake ; 
not one ever combined, to a higher extent, the most 
undaunted courage with that clear-headedness and pre¬ 
sence of^mind, which in him were never .so remarkable 
as amid the foar of artillery and the whistling'bf bullets. 
He was not much of a tactician.. Indeed, for manoeuvring, 
as such, he had always a so^ of lofty contempt. His 
principle of war was to ascci^n where the enemy was, 
then to close with him quickly and mpidly, never to let 
go his hold till he had beaten him. He had all the 
natural qualifications for a general of this class. It has 
been recorded of 1dm, that to judgment and quickness 
of perception he united courage, decision, and a remark¬ 
able capability of bearing fatigue. He possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the art of conciliating the confidence 
and attachment of those under his command. In all his 
great Indian battles the mutual confidence felt by the 
soldiers in his leadership, and by himself in his soldiers, 
is clearly yisible, and to this feeling, and ^ wonder¬ 
ful presence of mind under all drcumstances^ may 1^ 
attributed his success against numbers ^eatly.sup^ior. 
And this indicates another peculiaritj in his mode of 
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wart^re. .AltHough general of the armj, he always led 
OBL his #ieiji' in person. The greater the danger, end the 
» more diffictdt the position, the more surely was he to 
seen at the head of his troops, whether cavalry or 
infantry, lea<yng them to 4he charge or to the assault. 
Whatever may be thought of such conduct in the 
abstract, it is certain that its effect on his soldiers was 
electric, and, considering the circumstances m which he 
Tiras placed, fighting at the head of an extremely sm'&ll 
force against an enemy strong in prestige and in num** 
hers, it may be doubted whether any other tactics would 
have been equally successful. 

The adoption by Lord Lake of this daring, dashing, 
system of warfare may be attributed not less to his early 
education than to his natural character. Both as a verv 

tf 

young ai*i as a middle-aged man, he had enjoyed pecu¬ 
liar opportunities of observing that thb very fact of 
moving on to an attack imbued jtlie adi^ncing troops 
with a moral power which gave them a* great supe¬ 
riority over a standing enemy, and that, although a 
larger immediate loss of life might sometimes result 
from such tactics, it often had the effect of putting an 
end to the war. Thus, in his first campaign, as an 
ensign in the Foot Guards, during the seven years’ War 
in Germany, he had become familiar with the tactics of 
the great Frederick, and load noticed how he, by acting 
up to this dashing principle, succeeded in confounding 
his numerous enemies. He himself was serving in that 
war, with the rest of the English contingent, under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and it was in the year 
after he* joined * that he gave the first indication of the 

* It may ba ne^asary to state here tbiit Lord Lake was b^ra oa ibe 
fi7th July, 1744 , at i^sbtqia Clmtoo, in tbe county of Buokingbcmiji^tliai 
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of that Bpii^ and ptesence of mind to .Tihioh 
yie We aUuded.. It was at the oombat of WiUiiiin^dt 
near Casseh The French army was already ^most 
and was retiring, when a portion pf their eavalry, 
making a detour, came upon the right p{ the 
aimy, and caused a sudden panic amongst the troops 
stationed there. Of these young Lake's regiment 
formed a *parjb» end the men composing it, with the 
etf^ption of a very few, joined in the fl^ht. No sooner 
4^id Lake see this than he waved the colours^ which he 
was carrying that day, and, forming up the few men 
who remained with him, shewed a bold front to the 
enemy. This conduct had such an effect upon the fugi- 
tiyes, that they at once rallied to his support, and the 
French were beaten off. 

« 

The expermnce he gained in the next w'ai*in whicdi 
he took a patt,—^the war cai^d bv the revd.t of tlm 
American colonies,-r-only conf^med his early impres¬ 
sions. It is true that he joined the army under Lord 
Cornwallis but a short time b^'ore its humiliation at 
York Town, yet, before the surrender, he seized the 
opportunity of particularly distinguishing himself by 
attacking and storming one of the enemy’s batteries, in 
sudi a manner as to obtain the warmest tbanks^of the 
Oommander-in-chief. From the spectacle here afforded 
him of this army compelled to capitulate, he drew a 
ver^ practical deduction regarding the loss of moral 
spirit and physical powarplmost inevitably produced by 
inactipa 

But his third campaign, against revolutionary Fran(^> 

he Joi^ the ftrmj as an'eu^gn in the 1st Begimenl^ Foot dnar^ 
in 1768, tod the ocmt^giNkt nnder Uie Mtd^uess ci Grvdtw in 

Gennany in 1760, 
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in X793« pi^pbably bad the greatest effect in forming his 
character as a,general. He was then riearly fifty years 
pld, and was serving as Brigadier-General in command 
of the brigade of Guards, the entire army being under 
the direction«of the Duke of York. Although this cam¬ 
paign opened with' some success for the allies, yet its 
conclusion was disastrous. The allies took Valenciennes, 
and Brigadier-General Lake, himself contributed to the 
success of the. battle in which Dampierre was killed, and 
afterwards beat the French at Lincelles. ‘This action 
may be regarded as a type of the battles he was about 
to fight in India, and he displayed in it the same tactics. 
The enemy were superior in numbers, were very strongly 
posted,—but they were stationary. Though the position 
was extremely strong, General Lake resolved to storm 
it. He Sccordingly formed his men up, &nd led them 
himself against th^ enemy under a heavy fire. The 
French fought well, but the impetus of the attack was 
too much for them. They’ were completely dislodged, , 
with the loss of their guns. 

Such victories, however, were exceptional. Ip that 
war the French were generally the attacking, and, 
therefore, the victorious party; and it concluded, so far 
as tha Duke of York’s army was concerned, by a retreat 
from the Waal to the mouth of the Elbe, which, in the 
intensity of suffering from cold, and, in its disastrous 
results to the soldiers engaged, has been surpassed only 
by the terrible retreat of the French frqm Moscow in 
1812. It deserves to be recorded, however, that through¬ 
out th&t retreat the rear-guard of the British army pej> 
formed wpnders, and that General Lake made himself 
e<m^icuous oS several occasions. At^Bois d’Alkmaer 
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hm personal ei^ertions contributed materially to the 
safety of his brigade. 

\ From the close of that campaign, in J.794, to the 
date of his appointment as Commander-in-chief in India, 
in 1800, General Lake sa^ no foreign service. He 
was employed, however, in 1798, in crushing the re¬ 
bellion in Ireland,—a service he j»erformed most effeo 
tively, by the exercise of his favourite tactics, first at 
Vinegar Hill, and afterwards at BaUinamuck, where the 
French general, Humbert, surrendered to him with the 
eleven hundred men at whose head he had too rashly 
invaded the country. 

Wo have thus briefly referred to the services of Lord 
Lake in Europe, under the idea that his character can 
be better appreciated by a glance at the schools in which 
he served his«apprenticeship. There can be lilSlle doubt, 
we think, that the contemplation of the daring cam¬ 
paigns of the^reat Bredeii jk,^who won battles with his 
soldiers’ legs, and for whom no position was too strong 
to assault,—in the first place,—and the experience of 
the triumph of revolutionary onward-moving France 
against her methodic and stationary eneniies,—^in the 
second,—contributed not a little to influence his after 
career. Considering the country he was coming put to, 
and the enemies he was to encounter, he could scarcely 
have had a better traiuing. 

It was in the year 1801, he being then fifty-six years 
of age, that General Lake came out to India as Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. He proceeded almost immediately to 
Cawnpore, which was then our frontipr station, apd 
busiest himself there with a constant exercise of his 
men. To the tjpqtics of the cavalry espbscially he paid 
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very great attenjbion. The great use that might be 
made of this arm, especially by combining* its move¬ 
ments with the movements of artillery, in a flat country 
like India, did not escape him. It was during the 
exercise-months that followed his arrival that, on the 
plains about Kanouge to the nortli of Cawnpore, he 
devised and put into execution a scheme, which he after¬ 
wards found of incalculable use, viz., that of attaching 
to each regiment of cavalry two light six-pounder guns, 
splendidly horSed. These guns, which were called 
“ galloper guns,” formed, in fact, a part of eacli cavalry 
regiment, and the combined movements of the two arms 
were conducted with the most perfect exactness, and 
the most wonderful efiect. It was during these exer¬ 
cises that General Lake had the first opportunity of 
displaying in India that courage and coolness which 
were afterwards so^conspicuous in the field. An officer 
of his staff, Major Naime, had speared « tiger, when 
riding out with the Commander-in-chief in the jungle. 
The infuriated animal at once turned upon him, and 
was in the act of making a jspring, when General Lake, 
with imperturbable presence of mind, coolly drew a 
t pistol from his belt, and shot the tiger dead upon the 
spot. • 

For about a year after* the arrival of the new Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, nothing occurred to demand his pre¬ 
sence ift the field. In the beginning of 1802, however, 
he was[^called upon to chastise the rebellious spirit of some 
zamindars, whose territories, in virtue of an agreement 
made with the ^aWab Wuzer of Oudh, had been made 
over to us, but who had refused to submit., i%ainst 
ih^ General ^ake marched with a small force. The 
resistance he experienced was very obstinate, and it was 
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a^r he had lost many liToa idiat theh* strdnjiC^' 
holds were carried. 

» l^eace had scarcely lieen restored in Ihese di8trict£^’ 
when rumours of a contest with the Mahrattaa began to* 
circulate very freely in the camp. We will not enter 
here into the causes which had tended to raise that 
power into the formidable position it occupied after ^ 
downfall of Tippoo Sultan. Fortunately the Mahratta 
power was not directed by one ruling mind: it was a 
confederacy, divided into five heads, all jealous of one 
another; and of these five heads, the wise policy of the 
Governor-General of India, the illustrious Marquess 
Wellesley, had succeeded in the interval between the 
£ei11 of Tippoo and the time of which we are writing, in - 
reducing two,—the Pcshwa and the Guikwan—into a 
state of dependence on the British. The three that 
remained, Scindia, lEolkar, .amd the Bhonsla, viewed 
with a jealous dread the ^Tadual progress of the British 
arms. They accordingly banded together to overthrow 
ns. But when all their preparations had been com¬ 
pleted, Holkar stood hesitatingly aloof, leaving bis two 
allies to bear the brunt of the contest which their pre¬ 
parations had made unavoidable, waiting apparently the * 
first results of the campaign to determine in whatcman- 
ner he should act. But Scindia and the Bhonsla alone 
were most formidable enemies. Between them they 
possessed actually,* if not nominally, the whole of Berar 
and Bundlecnnd, a portion of IMblwa and Bajpootana, 
the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra, and the country 
knowU' as the Doab, north of the town> of 0561,^^6 
fortreH of Allygnrh, two miles from that town, consti- 
' tuting the frontier fortification. ^ 

The Mahrattas were very famous wa^ors. Ori^nally 
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l^elr g^at strength consisted in their numerous cavalry^ 
[capable of any amount of endurance, able to subsist 
vnthout a commissariat, without tents, without organisa¬ 
tion. Taking with them but sufficient for the provision 
of the. day, a spare blanket and a spare horse,* they 
subsisted on the country through which they passed 
until a great yictory or some unlooked for prize gave 
them the opportunity of loading themselves with plun¬ 
der. With the advance of time they had submitted to 
a rude sort of'discipline. Without in any way impairing 
their hardihood or their efficiency. They possessed, 
too, numerous guns, the use and value of which they 
bifwi learned from the French. Their valour had been 
proved on many a field and over many a foe. Though 
dmost annihilated by Ahmed Shah Abdallee at Paniput 
in 1761, they had gradually recovered their strength, 
until, under the greatest prince of the House of Scindia, 
Madhajee, they had gained possesion of the whole of 
Central India, and, at the period to which we refer, 
were using the authority of the Emperor Shah Alum, 
who was a State prisoner in their hands, still further to 
cement their power. 

But to bring about this order of thipgs the Mahratta 
chieftains had not depended upon their swarms of cavalry 
and their splendid artillery alone. Madhajee Scindia 
had noted that the battles which the French and English 
had gained against their native enemies, bad been won 
chiefly by the infantry. To discipline this arm, there¬ 
fore, his greatest efforts had been directed. He had 
invited'adyenturers from all parts of the world. One of 
these,, a Savoyard, named De Boigne, a man of sdl|»erior 
attainments,. fbse gradually to the command of the 

Grant Duff' 
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trpops; which he himself had disciplined alter th|^ Iphim* 
pean fashion, and when, in 1797, he resigned his com^ 
mand' into the hands of his master, Dowlut^Bao, tibie 
successor of Madhajee, he left him thirty-two disciplined 
battalions, many of them commanded by« Frenchmen, 
and all imbued l)y a confidence in themselves, and in 
the discipline they had acquired, such as was possessed 
by no other soldiers in the country, except the British 
and Anglo-Indian. 

In the command of these troops De Boigne was suc¬ 
ceeded by Perron, a Frenchman, who had come out to 
India, nearly fifty years before, as a common sailor. 
Perron was in many rfispects a superior man. He w^ 
indefatigable, energetic, attentive- to his duties, brave, 
and a first-rate organiser. At the time to which we 
are referring,commandf^d the troops on the frontim*, 
having his head-quarters at Allygurji. But hia muster 
Scindia, probably distrustirg him, had, on the outbreak 
of hostilities, appointed a Mahratta, Ambajee Inglia, to 
take his place. The suporsession, however, had not 
taken effect, when, on the 28th August, 1803, General 
Lake, at the head of an army numbering 6000 infantry, 
2600 cavalry, wjtli the usual proportion of artillery, 
crossed the frontier, about four mfjes to the south of 
Coel. 

The plan adopted by Lord Wellesley, when the out¬ 
break of hostilitifs could be no longer doubtful, had 
been worthy of his comprehensive mind and strong prac¬ 
tical intellect. To strike and strike at the heart, with 
a force that would be irresistible; to break for ever.the. 
powe^of the Mahratta confederacy; to deprive ^Scindift;, 
on file one side, of all prospects of extending his possess, 
siohs towards the soutli, and to ^rescue ^om his ‘grasp»^ 
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oa the ^heT,j not only the imperial cities of Delhi and 
Agra, bnt the person of the captive eiiiperor,—were the 
gimt objects he proposed to himself. The first of thesS 
movements he entrusted to the vigorous arm of his 
brother, Gendtal Wellesley; the second was confided to 
the tried experience of the Commander-in-chief. 

It was then, in pursuance of instructions received 
from the Governor General, that General Lake orga¬ 
nised a force at Cawnpore, in July, moved from that 
station with it on the 5th August, and crossed the fron¬ 
tier on the 28th, to attack tho enemy at Coel. 

Thougli General Perron commanded £ft Coel, he had 
. there a very smaJI portion of his infantry. These, tq 
the number of 2000, he had thrown into the fort of 
Allygiirh,^vhich place he considered capable^of sustaining 
a protracted siege. - His plan was to attack the English 
force as it was moving upon Allygurh, with 8000 Mah- 
ratta horse, and, should he fail to ^eat them, to move 
rapidly upon Delhi, collect his infantry there, and march 
upon the English whilst they should be yet engaged in 
the siege of Allygurh. It was a bold and well-conceived 
plan, but, in drawing it up, he had not made suflScient 
allowance for the fact, that tho troops to whom he was 
opposed were either ^English, or officered by Englishmen, 
and that the name of their general was Lake. 

At four o'clock in the morning, the English' left their 
camping ground, and at seven o’clock they came in sight 
of the Mahratta cavalry, drawn up in the plain in a 
strong position, their rig^t resting on the fort of Ally¬ 
gurh, their fronh protected by a deep morass, and their 
left by two" detached villages, in which they- had placed 
some matchlooff-men. General Lake at once carefully 
examined the poiition, and determined to attack the 
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kmmf on their weakest point—their left flaa^. "Hd 
eiccordtiigly formed his cavalry in coluinns^f regimentS| 
4iid placing himself at their head, mov^- ofi^ to the 
rig^t, supported by the infantry. On taking up a por¬ 
tion on the enemy’s left flank, the general formed his 
cavalry into two^ines, and moved on to the two villages} 
behind which Ihe Mahrtftta cavalry slowly retired. The 
matchlock-men'in these villages, however, poured in so 
annoying a fire that General Lake halted the caralry, 
and.sent a battalion of sepoys to drive them out. This 
was effected in gallant style, and the cavalry again ad¬ 
vanced. But they had scarcely cleared the villages, 
when the Mahratta horse was seen coming up in two^ 
lines, prepared to charge. But before they could parry 
out this intention, the galloper guns, attached to our 
cavalry, opened upon them. This fire was evidently a 
surprise; yet had Fenon at that mement continued his 
movement, ahd ordered a charge, he might have taken 
the English cavalry, separated as they were from the 
infantry, at great disadvantage. But the artillery fire 
so confounded him, that he was incapable of giving any. 
definite orders. The natural result followed. Indecision 
. spread tlirough the ranks, and, in a moment, the Mah¬ 
ratta horse fled in aU directions. They were followed 
by our cavalry close to the walls of the fort, under the 
fire of which Perron withdrew them from the field. 

He had still, however, left 2000 men in Aliygurh, 
under the command of Colonel Fedron, a Jbmve and 
.resolute officer. It had been calculated that IMs place 
could hold out for six weeks at least. *^The importmice 
with which it was regarded by the f^rencdi cominandev 
may be estimated by the letter which hb wrote on the 
occasion jto.Colonel F^ron, and which ran thus:— 
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have ^ipeoeived the answer you are to make to 
IhO'prqpc^tlQlits of General Lake. I never could have 
beloved *for an instant you could have thought of a^ 
c^pi^lation. Bememberj you are a Frenchman; and 
let no action rf yours tarnish the glory of your nation. 
I hope in a few days to send back the English general 
as fast as, or faster than he came. Make yourself per* 
fectly easy on this subject. Either the Emperor’s army 
or that of General Lake shall find a grave before the 
fort of Allygurh.” 

The first act of the British general was to summon 
the fort to surrender, but Colonel Pedron gave him the 
answer that .became a brave man; General Lake, there¬ 
fore, resolved to lose no time in attacking it. 

To attack it,^however, by regular approaches, would, 
he soon sa>»^, occupy sufficient time to enabfe the enemy 
to assemble ii^uch force as seriously to compromise 
his army. Yet it was equally impossible? for him to 
march to Delhi, leaving Allygurh in the hands of the 
Mahrattas. There was one other chance,—a desperate 
one,—^and that was to attempt it by a emp-de~mam. 

The defences of Allygurh were particularly strong; 
and not only that, but the country had been levelled for 
a mile sound it, and the fire of the fort guns covered 
the entire intermediate space. There was but one pas- 
sa^ acro^ the ditch into the fort, and at the entrance 
to this was a strong gateway. Three other gateways 
had also tqJbe forced before the body of the place could 
be entered. ♦ 

' nevertheless, that passage, strengthened as it 

h^d: ]^en..to meet such an attempt, which theBriti^t 
general yepol'Vefl to force. At three o’clock on the 
momijig of tiifi 4|h^ Septembw, therefore, he detached 
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under the cemmand pf Cblonel Mon 9 on» a i^rimng 
paHjr ponsisting of four companies of tbe 76tn Kegi-^ 
ment, tiie 1st battalion 4tb Native Infantry, arid 
companies of the 17th Native In&ntry, These were 
afterwards reinforced by the 2nd battalion 4th Native 
Infantry. This party moved at once to within 600 
yards of the gateway, and then hatted* On the booming 
0^ the morning gun,—the signal previously agreed upon, 
—^two batteries of four 18-pounders each, which had 
been erected for the purpose the previous evening, 
opened fire on the defences, and under cover of their 
fire, the storming party advanced to within a hundred 
yards of the gate before they wore perceived. On 
recognising the advancing line, the enemy hastily aban¬ 
doned a traverse that lia<l been thrown up in front of 
the first gate^way, and retired within the fort. Noting 
their retreat, Colonel Mon 'On, liastenedt(|o follow them 
witli two companies of tliu 76th, hoping to enter with 
them, but ho was too late. The gate was shut, and the 
entrance to it defended by a tremendous cross-fire. Nor 
was an attempt at escalading made by Major McLeod 
^and some grenadiers of the 7.6tli more successful, for the 
enemy’s pikemen crow'ded the walls in such numbers, 
that success was impossible. A 6-pounder gun was then 
brought up to force open the gate, but as dt did not 
ancceed, it was followed by a 12-poundcr, and from this 
four or five rounds were ineffectually fired. All this 
time, a period of twenty minutes, our troogp were ex¬ 
posed to a tremendous fire of grape and musketry^ end, 
"^not conteut with that, some of the enemy clambered 
down the scaling-ladders, and attacked our men with their 
’ pikes. By one of these Colonel Monsoh was wounded, 
and here six officers and several men were killed. Jmt' 
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how 6 V 0 ^ <13 matters'were ^ting very critical, the first 
gateway was forced open, and onr troops, pouring through 
*ifc along'a nmrow causeway, quicl4y mastered the 
second gate,* then advancing with a rush, passed through 
the third siiftultaneously with the enemy’s fugitives. 
There remained yet one more, the gateway leading into 
the body of the place. The artillery officer having 
befin killed, some delay occurred in bringing up the 
12-pounder, and when it came, the gate had been too 
strongly secured to be forced. Major McLeod, of the 
76th, however, succeeded in opening the wicket, and 
dashing through it, followed by his men, he ascended 
the rJhiparts, and drove the enemy from the place, or 
forced them to surrender. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was 260; that of the enemy much greater. 

The capture of Allygurh,—an event whiyli elicited the 
strongest eulogkims from Marquis Wellesley, and which, 
by the panic it struck into the mmds of*the natives, 
gave them an overwhelming idea of European daring, 
and contributed probably to the inaction of Holkar,— 
enabled General Lake to attempt tbe other object he 
had in view, viz., to pursue and to encounter the main 
body of the enemy’s forces, before they could receive 
any reinforcement from Sciiidia. Accordingly, having 
detached a party of cavalry to look after a French 
partisan of the name of Fleury, who had attacked Eta- 
wah, and having restored and improved the fortifications 
of 4IIygurh,1the general marched on the 7th September 
towards Delhi, and encamped that ^me evening at 

, • advMico of .our troops was much facilitated hy the guidance 

of %u a^vwturcT, Votdeinaat Lucan, who had quitted the scivice of 
bn. t^ declaration of war. He was killed on the Arst daj'Of 
OolonelJCOD^n'a retreql, further on. 

E 2 
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Soomna. Here he received a letler firom Pe^oB, xati’ 
mating that he had resigned the service cf B^hdi^ an,d 
soliciting safe conducts for himself and two of his oflcerfi 
into British territory. These were readily granted* 
oveijoyed at this signal proof of the injtred nwrofe ol 
the enemy, the Commander-in-Chiof pushed forward on 
the following morning to meet their new general, also a 
Frenchman, M, Louis Bourqiiin. On the night of :(di€ 
11th September, Botirquin, at the bead of twelve batta¬ 
lions of infantry, five thousand cavalry, and seventy guns, 
crossed the Jumna, with the express purpose of attacking 
the English force. Our army, much fatigued after a 
long march, had but juSt reached at eleven o*<li3ck in 
the morning the banks of the Jehna Nullah, six mii^ 
from Delhi,^ when Bourquirs with liis whole force was 
upon them. ,The British troops,"4600 strong, had already 
grounded their arms, many undressed,, and all 
scattered, Gfineral Ilake, however, with his usual alacrity, 
hastily collected the 27th LigKt Dragoons, and the 2nd 
and 8rd Eegimehts of Native Cavalry, and pushed on 
within cannonnahot of the enemy, to reconnoitre. He 
found them halted in a position which had been pre¬ 
viously selected with great care, each flank being 
covered by a swamp, their front by a line of intrench- 
ments, and their numerous guns almost hidden from 
view by a high ^ass jungle. The fire of the enemy 
was instantly directed upon this large body pf cavahy, 
^hich, however, continued stationary, in Mer to give 
time to the infantry to come up and attack the intrenoh- 
mehts. It was more than an hour bei||ce this copld be 
done, and in tixe interval, the enemy’s fire caused us 
great loss in men and horses, the Oonffnander-in-Chief 

himself havkg a horse shot under hup. 

1 ' 
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At lc|^t1);..pe]tK!emng tliat the m&uia j uad begun to 
jieye to the fronts and having had time to notice how 
very strong was the position of the enemy, General 
lAke resolved upon a movement, which should at the 
same time eiftice them from their^trong position, and 
cover the advance of his infantry. Accordingly, he gave 
orders to his cavalry to retire slowly from the frpnt of 
the enemy’s position, and to move in the direction of tlm 
infantry. No sooner had they begun this movement, 
than the enemy, conceiving them to be beaten, advanced 
with loud shouts from their intrenchments,—^their artil¬ 
lery in the front,—to convert the retreat into a rout. 
Still the cavalry continued their retrograde movement, 
until they found themselves on the infantry. The 
cavalry then opened from the centre, and the infantry 
marching Tihrough, advanced steadily with* sloped arms 
towards the enemy, Jed by the Commander-in-Ohief in 
person. On arriving, within eighty*yards (rf their guns, 
which all this time were pouring upon them showers of 
grape and round shot, the line halted to give one volley; 
then, bringmg their muskets to the charge, they rushed 
forward with such impetuosity, General Lake leading' 
them, that the enemy gave way, and fled precipitately. 
On thift taking place, the line halted) and formed into 
column of companies, upon which, as had been before 
arranged, the cavalry, and the galloper guns rushed 
throitgh the intervals, and rendered the victory com¬ 
plete. , The enemy were pursued to the Jumna^ in 
which many of them perished. Their loss was enor- 
Bsoui^; oufs amounted to 486 killed and wounded. AH 
Iheir artillery and stores fell inlo our hands, and, what 
was of a moral* importance still stronger, the imperial 
city of Pelhi, within light of which the battle had h^en 
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fought) wa»o(5cupi^ two days later by the 
.B deserres to be recorded that Boarq^in aud ^e;AeS|^ 
officers were the drst to quit the fieldi aud Bcsirq|iiii 
himself, and four others, surrendered the day after 
action to . the Engli^ general. 

The battle of Demi may justly be regarded as one -of 
the most brilliant feats of arms ever performed by a 
British general and an Anglo-Indian army. The skill, 
tie daring, the intrepidity of the Commander-in-Chief 
were not more worthy of notice than the discipline and 
gallantry of the soldiers, European and natiye. From 
Marquess Wellesley all the actors in it received well- 
earned eulogiums. The decisive victory gained In the 
battle of Delhi, on the llth'September,” he wrote in bis 
general order, “justified the firm confidence reposed by 
the Governof-General in Council, in the bra-rory, perse¬ 
verance, and discipline of thf an^, and in the skill, 
judgment, active spirit, and invincible intrepidity of 
their illustrious commander. The glory of that day is 
not surpassed by any recorded triumph of the British 
arms in India, and is attended by every circumstence 
calculated to elevate the fame of British valour, to illus¬ 
trate the character of British humanity, and to secure 
the stability of the- British empire in the East.” • 

On the 14th September, General Lake entered Delhi, 
and liberated from confinement the unhappy blind dd 
king, Shah Alum, who had been so long, not odly a 
st&te prisoner, but subjected to tyranny and insult 
him, and by all the inhabitants, of Delhi, the English 
army were hailed as deliverers, and they showed ^elr, 
title, to that designation,^ by observiuj^ we stetes^ di^ 
eiplme durmg their occupation of the* imperial dty, 
^ving made the necessary arrangeiile&ts for the seeu^ 
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of the capital and the tranqxulUty of the surrounding 
cou^tryf a» well ew for the peaceful enjoyment by the 
Emperor Shah Alum of his freedom and dignities, 
General Lake left Delhi with his army, on the 24th 
September, f#r Agra, which place it was his intention 
to besiege. He arrived there on t!ie 4th October, and 
encamped within long cannon-shot of the fort. The 
garrison of Agra consisted of 4500 fighting men, under- 
the nominal command of an English adventurer, Co¬ 
lonel George Hessing; but, distrusting him and their 
other English officers, six in number, the troops had 
mutinied and made them prisoners. Besides these 
troops, there were encamped under the walls of the 
fort, three battalions of the army that had been defeatied 
at Delhi, and four battalions of Perron’s fifth brigade, 
just aiTi\%d from the Dekkan, under the* command of 
Major Brownrigg, with twenty-six pieces of cannon. 
The garrison had refused to admit 4he8e*t*oops into the 
fort, because there were within its walls twenty-five 
lacs of rupees, their share of which, they feared, would 
be lessened .by a further accession of troops. They, 
therefore, occupied the city and glacis. In addition to 
these, tw:elve battalions of regular troops had taken up 
a posjjtion in the rear of the besieging army, on the 
Delhi road, with the view, should the siege be protracted, 
of attempting to recover the imperial city. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, having noted this state of things, 
resQlyed, with his accustomed skill and energy, to dis¬ 
lodge those battalions on the glacis and in the city before 
cotnmeucing th^ siege. Accordingly, on the‘morning 
of the XOth October, he detached two battalions of 
sepoys under ^Brigadier General Clarke, to* attack tjbe 
^ty 4 oue battalion, under Colonel M^Collough, to attack 
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the enemy oh the western face of the fort} aiid a fohHh 
battalion, under Captain Worsley, to attack them on the 
southern face. These three attacks completely Jsuo^ 
oeeded, though not till after a long and severe resistance, 
costing us 213 men killed and woundedjt The loss of 
the enemy was computed at 600, besides which, all 
their guns, twenty-six in number, were captured,*and 
they Were so dispirited by the defeat, that two days 
afeer, 2500 of themftsurrendered in a body to the English 
general, the conditions being that they should be taken 
into the Company’s service, on the same pay they re¬ 
ceived from^cindia. 

\ This difficulty being removed, the general prepared 
in. earnest for the siege, and on the 16th opened lus 
batteries. The next day, however, the garrison dtv 
manded temfs of capitulation. These were, Ifter som^ 
discussion, agreed to, and the tort'was evacuated on the 
18th. By this surrender, 2t» lakhs of rupees and 162 
pieces of cannon fell into our hands. But, what was of 
indnitely more impo^ance, a line of defence along the 
left bank of the Jumna was secured, and the British 
were left at liberty to pursue Scindia’s brigades into 
Ws own territory. 

' It has been mentioned, that whilst.the arx^y wcjs 
encamped before Agra, twelvp of Scindia’s battalions, 
with some cavalry and guns, had tak^ Up a position on 
-the Delhi road in their rear. These consisted of seven 
battalions, which had come up from the Dekkan, styled 
the Dekkan Invincibles, reinforced by five others which 
had escaped from Delhi, of 1500 cava^ and 74 
• about 9000 men in all. This force was oomn:iaj:i<ied 
by A^ajee, 'a Mahmtta, ,and was< officered en^el^ by 
uatiYea To pursue and destroy this, repir^fiting ea 
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it did. tW last remnant of the force disciplined by 
Boigne, was the object Glenei'al Lake proposed to 
hhnself alter the fall of Agra. Accordingly, after 
making the neceltary preparations for its defence, and 
for the care «f the wounded, he started on the 27th 
October at the head of three regiments of dragoons, fiye 
of native cavalry, one European regiment of infantry 
(the 76th), and four battalions of Sepoys, in pursuit. 
He soon ascertained that the Mahrattas had moved off 
in the direction of the Jyepore country. Thither, ac¬ 
cordingly, he followed them. The heavy state of the 
soil, saturated with rain, having compelled him to leave 
the greater part of his artillery behind him, he pressed 
on by forced marches, and amved, on the night of the 
81st, on the ground which the enemy had only quitted 
that moriSng. As this ground was but* thirty-three 
miles from the hilly country of Mewat. the only pass 
into which could have been easily Hoade^nltnost impreg¬ 
nable, the general resolved to push on with his three 
cavalry brigades, and try the effect upon the enemy 
with that arm alone. 

•Accordingly, at twelve o’clock that same night, he 
set off, leaving the infantry to follow. At sunrise, next 
morning, he came up with the enemy at the village 
of Laswarrie. Here they were very strongly posted, 
their right thrown back on a rivulet, “the banks of 
which were extremely difficult of access; their left 
rested on the village of Laswarrie, whilst their entire 
fronts which l^y concealed from view by long grass, was 
defied by a ^ost formidable line of artillery/’* 
Owing partly to the long grass, and, partly* to the clouds 
of dust whicffi were blowrn from the enemy, the strength 



of.tkeir position was not at once appatent to 
Lake; and as it appeared to him that their moveiiieaats 
indicated an intention to retreat to the Mewatee hills,' 
ftoiax which they were then but eigfet miles distant, he 
resolved to attack them without waiting fi^r the infantry. 
Accordingly, he formed up his cavalry, and, as usual, 
placing himself at their head, ordered successive charges 
to' be made by the advanced guard and < the first and 
Second brigades on the left of their position, whilst the 
third should turn their right. The charges on the left 
were most gallantly executed; the enemy were driven 
back into the village, several guns were taken, and 
tlieir line in some instances penetrated, but owing to 
, the attack being unsuppoii;ed by the infantry, the guns 
. could not be carried off, and, on the cavalry retiring, 
they were ibeovered by the enemy. In this^attack our. 
loss was heavy, Colonel ^andeleur, commanding the 
brigade, recei^d a*mortal wound. But the charge of 
the third brigade was evei-. more desperate, and, if 
possible, more dating. This brigade, consisting of the 
29th dragoons and the 4th Native Cavalry had been 
directed to turn the right of the enemy’s line. To 
obtain a position from wliich to effect this, they moved 
along the front of that line, exposed t^he fire of ^venty> 
four guns, which lay concealed by the long grass. Heed¬ 
less of this fire, however, they moved on to the position 
that had been marked out for them, formed up. as 
steadily as if on parade, and charged the hostile bat* 
teries. Here, however, their success was^but trausl^t^; 
for though they rode throhgh the giyis, they 
reach the ini^ntry, who were posted behind an intireuch^ 
ment, jErom which they poured in a musketry-fire niost 
galling to our men. In this unequal confiiifit they w^e 






BQiiie time engaged, making; heroic efforts to get at the 
infantry? But it. was in vain, the'steady fixe from the 
©nemy’s line made terrible havoc amongst them; and at 
last the general, perceiving the inutility of farther per¬ 
severing in a^uitless attack, drew oif all his cavalry, 
resolving to watch the enemy’ till the infantry should 
arrive. * 

At noon the infantry came up, eager for the attack; 
but, having made a forced march of twenty-five mile^ 
the general ordered refreshments to be served out to 
them before leading them into action. After an hour’s 
respite for this purpose, during which the enemy entered 
into negotiations to surrender their guns,—but which 
came to nothing,—he formed them into two columns, the^ 
first of which was to turn the enemy’s right, now con¬ 
centrated fbund the village of Mohaulpore. • The second 
was to support it, whilst one portion of the cavalry 
should draw off the enemy’s attention bji threatening 
his left, and another should'hold itself in readiness to 
take advantage of any confusion in the hostile line. 

These dispositions having been effected, the first 
column moved on^ but their advance was no sooner 
perceived by the enemy, than tliey threw back their 
right, ^nd conce4|^ted on the advancing columii tl^ 
whole fire of their artillery. So great was the slaughter, 
especially in the leading ^egimenl^ the 76th, that the 
general who was with them, resolved not to wait for his 
supports,—'the advance of which had been delayed,— 
but to press on at once to'the enemy’s guns. But the 
enemy’s resistant .was so determined,’and the fire so 
hotj that but little ^impression was made even by this 
advance. At this m<mi6Ut:^too, our advancing column- 
traa changed by/^ enemy’s cavalry. Although this 



<^Tge was repdlsed) yet the position was idtc^ther so 
mtical, that orders were sent to our cavai^ to make a 
obnnter attack. As they were forming up for this pur* 
pose,* the horse of the Gommander-in-Ohief was shot 
under him; and his son,t whilst in the ast of tendering 
to him his own, was shot by his side and severely 
wounded. This affecting incident was not lost hpon the 
troops; it appeared to inspire them with enthusiasm. 
S'ustat that moment the order to cjiarge sounded, whilst 
seventy pieces of canon opened oi^ our line. The 
advance of our men, however, was irresistible; again 
they drove back the gunners; and the Commander-in- 
chief, this time, having infantry with him, brought 
^em up at the right moment, and secured the greater 
part of the guns. Both anus then pressed forward. 
The enemy ^however, fought with the most hetermined 
courage, and'did not quit Iho field until they had been 
driven from »Bvery position, and had lost every gun. 

‘ This was the n^st desperato and well fought battle 

in which our force had yet been engaged. “ From the 

commencement of the conflict early in the morning,*’ 

says the historian | of that period, “ to the close of the 

general action in the evening, the enemy discovered a 

firmness of resolution and contempt of deaths which 

could not fail to command the admiration of their 
« 

* At this point of the action a matchlocknmn pointed his matchlock 
close to the side of the general; but just as the piece yrm discbai^ed, 
the CSomxnandor-in-Ghief turned involuntarUy, and the contents pas^ 
under his arm, burning only bis coat—T%om. 

t This son, the Honourable G. A. F. Lake, became afterwards 
tieutenant-Oolonel of the St9th Foot, He was ^Ued at the batfia cf 
Boleia, on.tbe 17th August, 1808, just when, at the head ai ^ regi¬ 
ment. he had fi>rced &e pass, the possession of whieh decided the 
victory. ** 

% Ma^ Thom- 
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Let it be forgotten that those who 
<Sonstituted that enemy were the warlike sons of Hin- 
dostan. Here they were unaided by the presence of 
European officers, l^ough trained in a European school; 
they were leflfsolely to their own resources; aijd though 
superior in numbers, the superiority was by no means 
strongly marked. Yet here they fought with a gallantry, 
a resolution, an energy, that would have done honou^ 
to any troops in the ii^orld. , 

In this obstin^ly contested battle, it has been very 
generally * conceded that the credit of the victory was 
due not less to the unsurpassed valour of our troops 
than to the character, the presence of mind, and the 
personal exertions of the general himself. His influence 
with the soldiers, their coniidenco in his generalship 
and resources, his coolness in danger, thp reliance he 

had in himself, wer© never more consp'cuous than on 

• • 

• The following observations on tliis battle are from the pen of 
Mc^rquesB Wellesley:—The victory, however, must be principally attri¬ 
buted to the admirable skill, judgment, heroic valour, and activity, of 
the Commandcr<in-Chief,:General Lake, whoso magnanimous example^ 
together with the recollection of his achievements at Goel, Allygnrh, 
Brihi, and Agra, inspired geneml conMcncc and emulation. In the 
morning General Lake led the charge of the cavalry, and, in the elter- 
noon, conducted in pei’sop, at the head of the 7Glh regiment, all the 
different attacks on the enemy’s line; and on their reserve, posted in 
and near the village of Mohaulpore. • On this day two horses were 
killed under the Gommander-in-Ohief. The shot sliowercd around him 
in every direction. In the midst of tlie danger and slaughter which 
surrounded him, ho displayed not only the most resolute fortitude 
and ardent valour, but the htmost degree of professional ability and 
knowledge, availing himself, with admiraUo promp^tnde, of every 
adv^tage presented by the enemy, and frnsfrating every effort of th$ 
^eiDy*s ob^inacy and boldness. His masterly plans of attack during 
the a^on were carried into instantaneous execution by his unrivalled 
personal activity; ^d he appeared, with matchless courage and alacrity, 
in front of evmy ptmdpftl charge, which he had planned with eminent 
judgment and {hlU.'* 
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The im^rtnrb^tljSe coolness wMch, 
fi^ repnlsing ihe enemy’s cavalry, he halted his own 
rcd^mns to allow-the. dragoons to come up to make a 
way for the infantry, has never Been surpassed on any 
Md; whilst the touching incident by®which it was 
xt^Birkbd gave' to it a romantic (flouring by which its 
efSedt on the troops was greatly heightened. 

'The victory was the most important of the war. The 
hut j’emnant of the disciplined battalions of Bcindia, 
raised with so much care by De Bo^^e, were in this 
action destroyed; whilst seventy^guns and numerous 
stores of all sorts fell into our Hands. Our loss was in 
„ proportion, amounting to 823 killed and wounddl, or 
nearly one man out of every five engaged. The loss in 
the 76th regiment was especially great; and the general, 
as he rode through their rani after the battle, could not 
refrain from dropping a tear at the terrible reduction in 
their nurabefis. '* 

On the 8th November the force left Laswarrie, and 
on the. 14th treaties were concluded with the Eajah 
of Ulwar, as well as with the Rajas of Jyepore and 
Joudhpore, the object being the exclusion of the Mah- 
ratte power from thoir territories. A treaty was con¬ 
cluded about the same time with Degum Sumroo; aud 
her troops, 2000 strong, 'joined our army in December, 
after a long and difficult march from the Dekkan. The 
force then proceeded to Canoare,-—where the Cqm- 
mandeivin-chief had an interview with Runjeet Singh, 
B^ah of Bhurtpore,—and thence by slow marches to 
Biena, opposite the pass leading into the territorieet of 
the Rajah of Jyepore, where it remained halted from the 
27th December, 1803, to the 9th Rebmaty following. ' 

Meanwhile, whilst these evenfo wei^ pr^resdng in. 
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{he nort^-west^ English £^ 2 hs had been no less snccessM 
in the south. At Assaye, on the 24th September, and 
at Af ganm, on the 28th November, the combined armies' 
of Scindia fmd the Eaja of Berar had been signally 
defeated. Sueh, indeed, was the consternation produced 
by these defeats thatf on the 7th December, the Eaja 
of Berar withdrew from the confederacy; and, on the 
30th, Scindia, deserted by him, and abandoned before^ 
the outset of hostilities by -Holkar, signed a treaty of 
peace* with General Wellesley. 

This treaty put- a stop to the further operations of 
General Lake against Scindia. We have seen, in detail, 
how completely successful he had been, how utterly he 
had destroyed the ambitious projects formed by that 
chieftain. With a force, at no time exceeding 5000 foot, 
2500 horse* and a small proportion of artillery, he had, 
between the 29th of August and the 1st November,—a 
short period of little more than two Months,*—destroyed 
the thirty-one battalions which the French adtenturers 
had disciplined with so much care for the service of 
Scindia; ho had stormed the fort of Allygurh, captured 
Agra, and entered as a conqueror the imperial city of 
Delhi; he had taken four hundred and twenty-six 
pieces Qf cannon,—and, more than all, he had proved 
the soundness of the theory, that a British general, pos¬ 
sessing the confidence of his troops, may dare almost 
anything in India. Thus Lake, at AUygurh, stormed 
a fortress which was apparently as proof against the 
chance of a c<nt^de~rnain as any fortress in the world; 
at Ddhi, finding.the position of the enemy so strong 
that a direct attack upon him must be attended mth 
enormous loss, he tried an experiment, which can only 


*• The treaty of Saijee Arjengauoi. 
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Be saocessfol when troope have^CQnBdenj^%^t|ein^^^ 
mander, and their commander in the ri^oopliif^ihat ci 
enticing him from his iutrenchments % a feigned 
defi^t At Agra again, deeming the poss^on of that 
fortress of the last importance to the hici'ess of his ope- 
Irations, he deliberately sat downilBefore it^ althongh, in 
addition to the garrisbu within its walls, a second hostile 
force had possession of the city, and a third was march¬ 
ing on his rear. Beating one force, frightening another 
into quiescence by his fearless attitude, and compelling 
the fort to surrender, he dashecT then hastQy in pursuit 
of the last remnant of the enemy, making for the hilly 
country of Mewat. These he encountered and bsougl^ 
to bay only eight miles from their destination; thei^ 
with his cavalry alone, keeping them in position till his 
infantry coi^d come up, he lattnched upon them his 
well-tried veterans, and after a conflict which, in the 
desperate vUour evinced by Loth sides, has never been 
surpassed, destroyed or forced into surrender the entire 
force. What a career! Wonderful not less in the 
magnitude of the events, than in the rapidity, in the 
completeness, with which they were executed,—a rapidity 
and a completeness for the solution of which we must 
look te the quick, decided, energetic character of Greneral 
L^e. t 

It was not considered improper or detrimental to 
military discipline in those days for the officers of tl^n 
omy to express publicly their sense of the high qnaljii^ 
of OqiAmander-in-Cy^ even during his tenure-of 
office. During the caippaign we’ have .desoiBed Gene^ 
Lak^had enjoyed very many opportunities of dis|&yiog 
other qtuditi^ besides those of a ^ng» suceeSi^^ 
general* Hie corpliatory and genial^maBnei^ his 
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of the tr^p^ and his a^ention to the comfort alike of 
OiBcers and soldiers, had, not less than his lofty con¬ 
tempt of death, the dashing manner in which he had led 
his troops into action, his imperturbable coolness under 
fire, won for hifki the regard of all ranks. He had shown 
himself essentially a lair man. 'In his treatment of the 
officers in the immediate service of the King, and those in 
the employ of the East India Company, he had made no 
distinction. Those only had obtained his patronage who 
had merited it by their character and their actions. At 
the close of this cainpai^, therefore, and when it seemed, 
for a moment, as tliough it only remained to guard the 
conquests that had been won, the officers of both services 
belonging to the army he commanded determined to 
present to General Lake a testimonial of their attach¬ 
ment and esteem. The sum of four thoimnd pounds 
having been, subscribed, a committee was appointed to 
offer to the Commander-in-Chief a •service* of plate of 
that value,* witli an appropriate letter. This was ac¬ 
cordingly done.t ' Genetal Lake replied the same 

* The inhabitants of Calcutta also presented General Lake witii a 
sword of the value of 1500Z., and one to General Wellesley, valued at 
lOOOZ. It was to coiuraoraorate these- two campaigns, that tile marbJe 
statue of Marquess Wellesley, now in Government llouso, was subscribed 
for. 

t The following is the text of the letters referred to, dated 21 st 
Pecember, 1803:—”We, the officers of the British Indian army, wiio 
liave had the honour of serving under your Excellency's personal 
sommond, during the present campaign, unpressed witfi seutiments of 
high respect towards your Excellency, and admiration of those exalted 
talents by which we liave been led to a series of brilliant wietories, eon- 
firming the superiority of British arms in this remote quarter of the 
globe, ahd yielding tts us a soldier's beefji reward, the approbation of 
3cfTemmenb beg lea^e to request your Excellency's acceptance of ^ 
aervice of plate of value of four thousand pounds, in testimemy 
^ our attachment esteem. 

** Zealously devoted ^ the aerviee of our King, our country, and the 
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day, accepting the testimonial ^s coming from^“ officers 
of an army whose meritorious services .throughout this 
campaign must ever entitle them to the highest respect ^ 
and- honour” Although the practice of giving and 
receiving testimonials whilst the recipient is in active 
service would not be tolerated in the present day, it is 
impossible not to respect the genuine feeling ‘ which 
j)rompted the officers of that gallant force, thus at the 
close of the campaign, to dedicate a large projwrtion of 
their prize money to do honour to tho general, to whose 
daring leadership and never-failing self-reliance they 
felt so greatly indebted for the success they had achieved. 

Before jjroceeding to describe the course of stetion 
which, aftcT a very brief irderval of rest, fori^cd the 


British general into warlike' measures against another 

( j. Cl 


Government un6er vrhicti we have : ; j hc'iiour to servo, it only remains 
for us to express our sincem and erclout that we may long enjoy 
the advuntsige'of being ^pUtee*! und' r ■^our Kxeolleney's guidaiuje and 
command; and thaf, wl;erever the iiiteresis oi'lho Btutc may require our 
services, inspired by your animating exiinq)le. and cherisix.’d by your 
applause, we may continue U> follow you to victory and renown.’* 
(General Lake n^plied tl us :—“ I leccivo witli sentiments of the most 
lively gnititurk? tlio valuable t(‘slimony of tho esteem and attachment of 
the army vrilli which they have lionoured me. 

‘•This mark of rcgaid is peculiarly flattering from the officers of an 
army wdrose meiitorions 8ervic*.s throughout this caiuijaign^must ever 
entitle tliem to tho highe,'>t respect and honour. 

“In the hour of severe trial, next to that I*rovidence who protects us, 
I have trusted to tho invincible flnnness, stca<ly support, and unex¬ 
ampled gallantry of my army; and the distinguished suc<i«ss which has, 
in every instance, crowned our exertions, has fully justified my entire 
confidence and finn reliance. ‘ 

“1 ahsdl with pride and pleasure reflect upon those situatums in 
which wo have together maintaiued tho honour of our King and the 
glory of our country. 

“ Tho possession of this valuable testimony olyour attachment will 
servo*to awaken those sentiments of esteem, gratitude, and ejection, 
whihh are already too deapJy imprinted on my mind over to bo 
forgotten.*’ 
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Mdfaratt^ power, it may be convenient to refer very 
briefly to the operations by which, at the time of the 
campaign against Scindia, Bundelkimd and the fortress 
of Gwalior were brought under subjection to British 
arms. The P^hwa had, in 1802, escaped from the state 
of vassalage in which he had been hold by Scindia and 
Holkar, by throwing himself, as we have intimated, 
under the protection of the British. By the treaty made, 
on that occasion,* certain temtories south of the Taptet.', 
and between the Taptee and the Nerbudda, had been 
ceded by the Peshwa to his protectors. But it was 
afterwards agreed that io lieu of a portion of this ceded 
territory, the greater part of the province of Bundel- 
kund, over which the Peshwa held a nominal sove¬ 
reignty, but which lay at an inconvenient distance from 
Poona, should be mtido over to the British It was h) 
carry out this arrangement that on the (ith September, 
1808, a detachment of liritish troojTs undei* Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell crossed the Jumna, and, on the 
joined the native troops of Iliminut Bahadoor, the chief 
representative of the Peshw'a’s authority in the provinces 
on the borders of Bulidelkimd. Tlie cession of that ter¬ 
ritory was, however, disputed by another cliieftaih, Slmm- 
sheer Bahadoor, and it was not until Colonel Powell and 
his native allies had bombarded Calpee into surrender t 
that Shumsheer realised the folly of further resistance. 
He contiibied, however, to negotiate until the offer of 
an annual pension of four lakhs to him and his family 
induced him to submit entirely to the arrangements 
made with the Peshvva. Aboqfc the same time the 

* Treaty of Bassein, dated Slat Deromber, 1802.. 

t 4th lif'coniber, 1803. 

F 2 
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Stibador of Jhansie entered into an alliancei ^offensive 
and defensive^ with the English, 

There was one other chieftain upon whom the progress 
of British arms in Bundelkund had an important effecit. 
This was Ambajee Inglia, the Mahvatta chieftain, who, 
it will be recollected, had been selected by Scindia to 
supplant the Frenchman PeiTon, in the government of 
Jiis dominions in the north-west, just previous to the 
outbreak of hostilities. The English had not yet come 
to an arrangement with Shnmalieer Bahadoor when Am 
bajeo, noting their progress in Bundelkund, offered to 
tiansfer his allegiance from Scin^lia, in lieu of a guarantee 
of the more important of his possessions. ^ Sp long, how¬ 
ever, as Shumsheer remained unsubdued, Ambajoe care¬ 
fully avoided entering into any positive engagement; 

but when tlie fortunes of that chieftain h^ sunk ia 

« 

tlieir lowest ebb, Ambajee, bent on securing himself, 
entered int(t conditions with the Commander-in-Chief, 
whereby he abandoned all his territoryiiorth of Gwalior, 
and tluit fortress itself, to the British, on condition of 
being assured independent possession of the remainder,** 
But although he had agreed to tliese terms, Ambajee 
sent prhate instructions to the commandant of the 
fortress to refuse to surrender it.* Standing on the sum¬ 
mit of a veiy steep hill, about a mile and a half in 
length, with a width of yards in its bioadest part, 
wpll-fortified, abundantly supplied with storA, and re¬ 
garded by the natives as impregnable, Gwalior, he pro¬ 
bably tlKWght, would successfully defy the ^all force 
of native troops that had been detaqlied by tlie Coin- 

Th^e were some trifling exceptions for Whicli^ however, Ambitjcic 
was to receive iudemaifioation.. 
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mander-in-Chief under the orders of Colonel White to 
take possession of i^ 

But he had not sufficiently considered the character 
of the English commander. No sooner did General 
Lake hear of flie unexpected resistance than he detached 
reinforcements of Europeans to Colonel W^hite, and 
gave him authority to call up the contingent employed 
in Bundelkund. Colonel White, thus strengthened, 
opened fire on the fortress, effected a practicable breach 
on the 4th February, and, on the 5th, accepted the 
offer of the garrison to surrender on the condition that 
the value of certain stores were made over to them. 

The capture of Gwalior and of some intermediate 

forts of secondary importance cf)mpleted the line of 

defence against the Mahrattas, and assured the Com- 
» ® • • • 
mander-in-Chief against the chances of invasion of 

the country lying to*the north or north-east of the line 

he had obtained. The possession of a great part^of 

Bundelkund secured the country between Mirzapore 

and Midnapore. No enemy could even threaten-that 

line without exposing his left flank in such a manner 

as to court destruction. Calpee on the right, and Etawah 

on the left, of the Jumna, secured the country between 

Allahabad and Agra, whilst the possession of Gwalior 

and Dutteeah,* and the alliance with Jhansie, rendered 

any direct attack from the south-west impossible. Never' 

had British India occupied a position at once so safe and 

so commanding. 

We miilt now turn for a brief interijal to those pro¬ 
ceedings of the Mahratta powers, especially of Holkar, 
which led to the ^ewal of hostilities. By the treaty t 

♦ One of the forte of secondary importance referred tof 

* t The treaty^ffiuriee Ariensmum. 30th December. 1803. 
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concluded with Dowlut Rao Scindia, that p^nee had 
ceded to the British all his positions in the provinces of 
the north-west, and all the territories he had held south 
•of the Ajunta hills, with the exception of a few here¬ 
ditary villages; and he had besides resided his claims 
on his former feudatory rajahs, with whom the British 
Government had made treaties. Subsequently to the 
signing of that treaty, alarmed at some hostile demon¬ 
strations made by Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Scindia had 
agreed to become a party to the defensive alliance sub¬ 
sisting between the British Government, the Peshwa, 
and the Nizam, on condition that the British shftuld 
maintain a subsidiary Ibix-e of six battalions, to be paid 
for out of the revenues of tlio ceded territories, for his 
defence. This arrangement was ratified in a fresh treaty 
signed on the 27th February, 1804, and in this it was 
agreed that the six battalions shfp.ild be stationed near 
S<^ndia’s botSndary but w itliin British territory.* 

It has already been stated tliat when the movements 
of Scindia, in the early part of 1803, left to Marquess 
Wellesley no alternative between an ignominious admis¬ 
sion of Mahratta supremacy and war, that chieftain had 
entered into an offensive alliance with the Rajah of 
Berar and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, but that after hostilities 
had been actually entered upon Jeswunt Rao had held 
uloof and had watched with complaisance the’ overthrow 
of his two confederates. Tin's conduct on the part of 
Jeswunt Rao is susceptible of easy explanation. Himself 
an illegitimate son, having seen one legitimile brother, 
Mulhar Rao, massacred by Scindia^ and the other, 
Kashee Rao, a"" man of weak intellect, kept a prisoner* 
T)y that prince, and used as a puppet whose means 

♦ AiixMton, 
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bis ancegtral territories might be annexed, Jeswunt Rao 
had early perceived that his solo chance of safety and 
independence rested on the use he might make of the 
talents and energies with which had been gifted. These 
were neither few nor inconsiderable. High-spirited, of 
daring corn-age, a splendid horseman, the leader in every 
, charge, a Afahratta jof Jitalirattas, Jeswunt Rao was 
designed by nature to be a leadei;of men, a king amongst^ 
nobles. Immediately after the murder of his brother, 
therefore, he entered upon the one course which appeared 
tO' present to him at once a chance of vengeance and a 
•prospect of sovereignty. Es('aping the fury of l»is enemy, 
he rallied round him the adherents of the house of 
Holkar, ami called upon them to acknow-lcdge him as 
their chief. Many responded to the call, and he soon 
found himself at the head of a force wliicjT, if not equal 
to the largo armies of Scindia, was still respectable even 
in numbers. The comparative d<?liciency in numbers, 
too, w-as ipore than compensated for by the vigour, the? 
energy, and the skill of its loader. In the first encounter 
between the* two rivals all tlie advantages rested with 
Holkar. Encouraged by this, he determined to contest 
with Dowlut Rao the snj^rernacy in the ]\laliratta con¬ 
federacy—a past which, long held by the Reshwa, had 
now come, by the gi-adnal decline of the pow'er of that 
potentate,'to be regarded as the property of the chieftain 
who should exercise the greatest amount of influence at 
Poona. Pursuing this course Jeswunt Rao marched at 
once upon that city, defeated Scindia in a bloody battle 
near it on the 29tli October, 1802, and entered Poona * 
a Tew days later. 

* Sir John Iktalcolm relates that in this battle, Jeswunt Rao *^*1^ the 
charge on Heindia's^guns, and being wounded, and pulled fnnn hie 
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It is nnnecessary that we should refer at ai^y length 
to the • course adopted by Marquess Wellesley at this 
conjuncture. It was a course remarkable for the com¬ 
bined daring and wisdom by which all the public acts, 
of that great statesman were characterised. Without 
iiritating Holkar into war, he not only restored the 
Peshwa to his capital, but brought him, as well as the 
Guikwar, into a state o{ dependence on the British. By 
a masterly political stroke, in fact, supported by the 
equally masterly military movement of his brother^ 
General Wellesley, the great Marqukss cast off from 
the Peshwa’s neck the iron yoke wliich Scindia, Holkar,. 
and the Bhonsla, had each, ns the power of each pre* 
dominated, fixed upon him ; deprived those three powers 
of the prestige.attaching to ntimate alliance with ^he 
possessor of pQona, and then presented himself ready to 
meet them, isolated as thev were, on the field he had 
choseb. « . 

The first result of this policy we have already shown. 
Scindia and tho Bhonsla, shorn of a great portion of 
their territories and a great portion of their power, had 
been completely humiliated. But Holkar had been 
untouched. It is probable, that having tested his 
superiority bver Scindia at Poona, he was not sorry to 
see him weakened by the British, feeling that he would 
thus become even an easier prey to his own arms. He 
himself believed more in sweeping charges of Mahratta 
cavalry than in the slower attacks of disciplined infantry. 
But he showed by his subsequent acts that he felt at 

this period master of the situation, pid that he was 

# 

bone en artillery soldier of great strength, he wrestled with his 
raemy on foot, until one of attendants oaxne to bis aid, and, al&r 
slayini his antagonist, re^moiu Lted him.'* 
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waiting ^nly an indication of the result of the war to 
declare himself. « 

He was, however, little prepared for the rapid move¬ 
ments of the two English generals. . Coel, Dellii, Agra, 
and Laswarrie^n the one side, and Assaye and Argaiim 
on tlie other, all fought within a period of little more 
than two months, took him somewhat by surprise, and 
tor a moment he appeared undecided as to his action. 
Even after peace had been signed with Sciiidia and the 
Bhonsla at Surjeo Arjengaiim, he long hesitated as to 
whether he should plunder the former, weakened by his 
losses, or, cementing an alliance with him, turn his arms 
against the British. 

For a moment he seemed inclined to the former 
course, and it was from a rejil apprehension of his aggres¬ 
sions th|,t !i?cindia made that application Lr the British 
contingent, to which^ reference has been made. But 
soon other counsels prevailed. Befoit? preceding against 
Scindiq. he folt that he must either have a guarantee for 
his own territories fi-om the British, or he must show 
himself their master. Ho tried for botli ends about the 
same time. Whilst the envoy whom he sent to Scindia 
had instructions to induce that prince to enter into an 
alliance»for the destruction of the British, the agents he 
accreditt^d to these latter were commissioned to make 
demands,* which, if acc/uiesced in, would have left him 
free to rebuild the* Mahratta \mYQT on a basis more 
powerful than before. 

But in both these attempts he over-reached himself. 

* Thom were,“-(l) Iflavo to collect chout accord!^ to the custom of 
his anoestoTs, to obtain possession of Btawob and other territories in tho 
Boab, Bundelkund,^nd Hnrriana, formerly^ossessod by bis ancestors; 
the guarantee of the country he then possessed; and a treaty similar to 
that concluded with ScHidia.— *ffa)rn *9 War in India, 
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Scindia, smarting under the blows, the severitjj^of which 
he attributed mainly to the treacivery of Holkar, in-' 
formed the British Government of tlie overtures thus 
made to him', although, to maintain Jeswxint Rao in his 
delusion, he sent a return embassy to his^arap, charged 
with professions of devotion. The letters* which, at 
the same time, Holkar dospatehcd by the*hands of his 
agents "to the British generals, breathed a spirit so 
haughty, and a confidence in his own power so resolute, 
whilst, at the same time, his demands were so pre¬ 
posterous, that little doubt was left on the minds of either 
the Governor-General or the Commander-in-Chief that 
he was really bent on war. 

We left General Lak-* faoamped at Biana, opposite 
the pass leading into lb > ^''omi^lions of the Rajah of 
Jyeporc. Hp had taken n;^ thw position bScaij^e, ever 
since the conclusion of the w'a^ with Scindia, the move¬ 
ments of Holkar had indicatovl an intention to make an 
incursion into those tomtories. Hence, before the 
receipt of the communications above referred to, he 
despatched a letter to Holkar warning him of the con¬ 
sequences of making war on any ally, of the British 
nation, and advising him to remain within his own 
frontier. But Holkar cared little for such advice. In¬ 
deed, his first act after the receipt of this letter showed 
but too clearly that he had resolved to break altogether 
with the English. He at once sent for an English 

adventurer in his service, named Vickers, informed him 
« 

*.ln hid letter to General WcUesley„ ho intinmtod that a war with 
ban would not t^without its perils^** that countries of ma&y Hulndfod 
mil^ should be Memin and plundered, General Lake shall *iibtlmwS 
leisure to breathe for a moipeiit; and calamities sh^ll fall on thousands 
of lyuinan beings by the attacks of my army which overwhelm like the 
waves of the sea.’*. 
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of his Bisolution to fight, and asked hiin as to his 
willingness to join in a campaign against his own coun¬ 
trymen. On receiving from Vickers a positive refusal, 
he called up two others, Tod and IJyan, and put the 
same question to them. They also having declined, 
the three were .simultaneously beheaded.* The heads 
w^ere then fixed on lances in front of Jesw'unt l^o’s 
camp, and a public crier proclaimed that such w^iild be - 
the fate of every European w^ho should fall into the 
hands of Holkar. 

This barbarous inurdcV,—the discovery about the 
same time of a correspondence with the Eohillas and 
Sikhs, having for its object a combination against us,— 
and the threatening position assumed b> the forces of 
Holkar agqjnst Jyopore,—determined General Lake to 
break up from lliaiia, and advance into tii^it territory. 

This resolution he cjirried out on the 9th Februarv, 

• * 

after having sent 'back his licavy guns to Agra. He 
marched thence leisurely to Hindown, and annoyed 
only by the marauding propensities of the Mewatties, 
who lost no opportunity of plundering the baggage-carts 
and murdering all stragglers who fell in their way,t 
arrived there on the 20th. Here ho received reinforce¬ 
ments, •consisting of the two flank companies of the 
22nd Eegimeiit, the flank companies of the 1st Euro¬ 
peans, and five companies of the Kith Native Infantry. 
Here, too, negotiations were re-opened with Jeswunt 

* The exoaee privately alleged by Holkar was that ho had detected 
these men in corrfispondencic with the British gonci-al, apd under Tod’s 
head, he affixed a lettgr which, he protended, that officer had received 
from General Lake. Viekers was om of his best ofiftera, and had con¬ 
tributed greatly to ^he deieat of Scindia at poona. 

t Amnugst these was m officer of* the 15th Native Inihutry, Lieu¬ 
tenant Tyson, murdered not far £:om the outposts. * 
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Rfto. No progress, however, having been n^de tenH- 
‘ ing to a peaceful result, the army moved on the 8th 
March from Hindown to Bamgurh. It was here that 
the British Commander-in-Chief received the haughty 
and defiant letters to which we have already alluded. 
The agents, who were the bearers of these messages, 
showed likewise, by their an*ogant language, a spirit not 
less hahghty and self-confident. They openly avowed 
the connection of their master with the Eohillas and the 
Eajah of Bhurtpore; they stated that a war with Holkar 
could never be attended with hny profit to his opponents, 
since he was a marauder by profession, and disposed of 
150,000 cavalty, at whose head he could inflict terrible 
injury on our territorits whilst defeat in oiie place 
would not prevent his re-appearance in ano|hcr. They 
also added j)hat Scindia was»with them, and that a 
powerful French army had ilready landed on the coast, 
and was marching to their aid. 

The Commander-in-Chief contented himself with the 
dismissal of these envoys from the camp, with advice to 
Holkar to be more moderate in his demands, and con¬ 
tinued his advance. Arriving on the 23rd at Balia- 
heera, he received a copy of the letter addressed by 
Jeswunt Kao to General Wellesley.* No furthm* doubt 
remained on his mind as to the iiitentihns of tliat Chief¬ 
tain, and learning a few days later that he had actually 
plundered the territories of the Jyepore Rajah, he applied 
fbr and obtained the orders of the Government to act 
against him as an enemy. 

On the Iflti^April, Marquess'Wellesley issued instruc¬ 
tions to the officers cohifnanding in the JDokkan to 


• Vide note to pa^e 74. 
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co-oJ)eratj with the movement against Holkar, which 
the Commander-in-Chief had been instmcted to make 
from the side oi Hindostan. General Lake, meanwliile, 
had marched from Ballaheej'a, and, on the 17th of 
April, reached*Dowsa, about fifty miles from Jyepore. 
From this place he resolved to detach three native 
regiments under the command of Colonel Monson to 
protect that city, and to observe the movements of 
Jeswunt Rao. 

Colonel Monson was a very gallant soldier. He had 
particularly distinguished himself at the capture of 
AUygurh, where he led the storming party, and received 
a severe wound. This wound had not only caused him 
much suftoriug, but it had prevented him from taking 
part in the subsequent actions of the campaign. It 
was, there/bre, to compensate him for jTis enforced 
absence from the fields of Dellii and Laswarrie, and to 
give him a second. opportunity of distinction, that the 
C;ommander-in-Chief entrusted to him the command of 
the detachment destined, to bear the first brunt of the 
encounter with Jeswunt Rao. 

The force commanded by Colonel Monson consisted 
of both battalions of the 12tU Native Infantry, the 2nd 
battalioji 2nd Native Infantry, a detachment of European 
artillery, and some native cavalry levies commanded by 
Lieutenant Lucan and the Baraitch Nawab, with a 
Mahratta contingent under Bapoojee Sciiidia, a relation 
of Xlowlut Rao. Pushing on towards Jyepore, Colonel 
M<maon encamped near the city on the 2l8t, and found 
Holkar’s army occupying a threatening position to the 
south of it. On the ^orning of the ^Ird, however, 
Hpikar, without making any demonstration against the 
city or the British force, broke up from his encaiftp? 
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xiient and marched to the south. But as i| did* not 
appear to be his intention to evacuate the country north 
of the Chumbul, the Commander-in-Chief’^* directed 
Colonel Monson to continue his advance^ he himself fol¬ 
lowing with the bulk of the army. As the British army 
approached, Holkar fetill continued to retreat, but it wail 
not apparently until Rampoora, a strong fort in the dis¬ 
trict of Tonk, had been gallantly stormed by Colonel Don, 
at the head of a force * detached from the main army, 
that he abandoned all hopes of maintaining himself on 
the northern bank of the Chumbul. On the fall of that 
place he retreated precipitately to the south. 

‘ Satisfied with the disappearance of the enemy to the 
southward, and anxious to recruit the European portif)n 
of. his army, then suffering extremely from the heat, 
General Lahp resolved to postpt'-ne any sefious opera¬ 
tions until alter the rainv season. accordingly rein- 
forced Colonel ^lonKon with twe native battalions under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don, thus raising his numbers to 
about 4000 men, and mstnicted him to cover the Jve- 
pore country, whilst he should move with the main 
body upon Agra and Oavviipore. There was not the 
smallest idea that (Colonel Monson’s force would be 
attacked. Hitherto Ilolkar had shown but cne dis- 
positi<m,—to flee,—and it was believed that the move¬ 
ment ordered by General Wellesley, and entrusted to 
Colonel Murray, to march from Guzerat upon Indore, 
would effectually prevent Holkar from attempting to 
^ recover ground in the north. 

to open communications with this force. Colonel 

* This force coasisted of five companii^ of the 8 th Native lafiantry,^' 
the flank companies of the 2nd battalion 21st ]^tlve Infienitry, the 
3>d regiment Native Cavalry, and some guns. 
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SfoDSon, ^fter the departure of the Commander-in-Chie^ 
Lioved* on from Kotah, where it was previously en¬ 
camped, fhrough the Mokundra Pass to Sonara. Having 
detached hence one regiment to take possession of the 
small but stroiTg fort of Hingluizghdr, he marched on, 
notwithstanding bad roads and very rainy weather, to 
the village of Peeplah. Here he received information 
that Holkar had suddenly retraced his steps, and was 
encamped with a strong force of all arms on the river 
Ohumbul, some five-and-twenty miles distant, covering 
the town of Rainpoora,t and guarding the only ford 
across the river by wliicli it could be approached. 

Colonel ]*i[onson had-with him but three days’ pro¬ 
visions, and he had experienced tlie greatest dilficulty 
in obtaining supplies from the peoide of |he country. 
He miglit indeed expect, could ho reacli ^ampoora, to 
victual liis camp, but tween him and that place lay 
the river Chuinbul and the numerous arinv of Holkar. 
To stay at rec})luh with but three da-ys supplies was 
impossible. To retreat to Jlinglaizghur or to the 
^rokundra Pass before nh enemy who had always hitherto 
fled before him, w'as not to bo thought of. Rumours, 
too, reafdiod him that the mOvehient of Holkar indi¬ 
cated’ gi’cttt infirmity of purpose, iuasmucli as he had 
rc-crossed the river, and appeared half-inclined once 
more to retreat. Nothing seemed so likely, in the 
judgment of Colonel JMonson, to compel him to such a 
movement, as a daring and resolute advance. Notwith¬ 
standing, then, the heavy rain that fell all that night, 

* This movement WfiS made by Colonel Monson on his own authority, 
> and was rather opposed to the geneml instnictions he received from 
Qeneral Lake. Thf Commander-iii-Chiof, in fsict, blamed him tor having 
made it. * 

t Not the fort Bamptora previously referred to. 
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Ck^mel Monson resolved to act as a soldier in t&e 
school of Lake, and to move forward. 

Onward, then, ho marched, on the 7th July, to Gooree, 
within six or eight miles of the enemy.. But he had 
not been long on ‘tliis encamping grouid when intelli¬ 
gence reached him of a nature to shake his resolution. 
First he learned that Holkar had crossed the Chumbul, 
then that he had re-crossed; but finally, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, it was affirmed that he had passed the 
river with his whole army, and was himself sitting on 
the left bank, with two lakhs of rupees before him, from 
which he was distributing largesses to his army. This 
at least seemed to indicate action. Orders were there¬ 
fore issued to the troops to remain under arms all night, 
ready for any contingency that might occur. 

But if Cojenel Monson, in advance from Peeplah 
to Gooree had been mindful of th^ example of his great 
leader, now, when‘’difficulties mereast^d upon him, he 
showed that he did not possess that deliberate coolness, 
that imperturbable presence of mind under all circum¬ 
stances, which constituted one of the secrets of the success* 
'^of General Lake. Instead of taking counsel only from 
^is own brave heart, and making that forward move¬ 
ment Avhich, in all probability, would have ‘induced 
Holkar to retreat without an action, he took the advice 
tendered to him by Bapoojee Scindia, who was in secret 
correspondence with Jeswunt Bao, and resolved to 
retreat He was confinued in this ;view by a rumour 
which reached him about the same time, and which 
was probably invented by the enj^my, that Colonel 
Murray had found the difficulties to his advance too 
great to be surmounted, and had resoled to fall Jback 
on the river Mbye. In vain did his ^t officers entreat 
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him to a^yanoe. ibi vain did Lieutenant Lucan beg 
him, oh hi8 knees, to attack Holkar, offering himself to 
encounter that chief with his own few levies. Colonel 
^onson had made up his mind. Telling Lieutenant 
Lucan that he, If he chose, might stay to encounter the 
whole Mahratta army, he gave orders for a retrograde 
movement. Holding his ground only during the night, 
he despatched at four o'clock in the morning his bag¬ 
gage and camp equipage in the direction of Sonara, 
following at 9 a.m. with the infantry and guns, leaving 
the cavalry under Lucan to cover the retreat His 
hope was to reach the Mokundra Pass before the enemy 
could overtake him. Once there, he calculated on 
being able to obtain supplies from liis rear, and to 
defend the pass against all the force that Holkar could 
bring against it. 

We have been careful to detail the movements of 
Colonel Monson up to the inomeiitT when he decided 
upon this retrograde movement in front of a barbarian 
enemy, because it affords an illustmtion of the great 
difference between the action of a master and that of a 
pupil, who, though trained in that master’s school, lacks 
the. qualities which, in him, makes boldness almost 
synonymous with safety. The world’s history abounds 
with such instances. The pupils and successors of that 
Frederick, who for seven years had made head against 
combined Europe, were crushed in a single campaign 
by only one of powers which, when united with 
others, he had long baffled. The troops were the same, 
the principles of warfare l^e adopted were well known, 
difference was simply that he possessed the power'* 

knowing how-to apply those prmciples, and they did 
not 4]^ yros, the fflffereuce of the organieation of 





maai’s brain. So it was with Monson and Bah^ Tmned 
in the school of the latter, having seen-what wonderful 
Buooesses had attended him from merely advancing, 
Monson resolved to follow out that principle himself. 
When,' therefore, he heard that the ftnemy were bnt 
twenty miles distant from him on tlie Chumbul, he 
advanced to within eight. Then, according to his cal¬ 
culations, the enemy ought to have retreated. But as 
they did not retreat, as they even showed a disposition 
to advance, Monson, possessing no creative power of his 
own, no innate evidence to force upon himself convic¬ 
tion, being but a copier without the talent to origi?iate, 
became helpless as a babe. He had pursued Lake’s 
system up to a certain point, then dropped it at the 
very moment when not to pur^e it to the end was to 
court failure and destructi'^.i. If Lake had advanced 
so far he would have advanced farther. He would, in 
such a difficulty,—and, no doubt, it was a great difficulty, 
—have made up for the superior numbers of the enemy 
by the superior moraU which the act of advancing would 
have given to his troops. His forward movemeht 
would have inspired confidence in his own men, have 
diminished it in the soldiers of Holkar, already distrust¬ 
ful of themselves, and half-demoralised by»r6peated 
retreats. The difference between the two men was 
simply this, that the greater the danger, the more cool, 
the mo^ self-possessed, the more daring, was Glene;ral 
Lake y Colonel Monson, on the cc^trary, though pos* 
seming equal courage, could not see that in war, as £n 
most other contingencies, when circumstances are mete 
than usually fhreatening, boldness is prudence. 

Into the full details of the unfortunate retreat it is 
unnecessary that we should enter. The oUtiihe we give 
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will, -be sufiicient to show the infiidtely greater dangers 
Ikeiy to be encountered by the general who retreats 
from, than by him who advances to attack, a barbarian 
enemy^ The infantry had not left their ground three 
hours, before the Mahratta cavalry, 20,000 in nuinber, 
flushed with the sense of superiority, and' inspirited by 
the thought that they were the attacking party, dashed 
upon the Anglo-Indian horse. In the short but despe* 
rate contest that followed Lieutenant Lucan * and the 
Baraitch Nawab were completely overpowered. After 
fighting with all the energy of despair, they were both 
wounded and taken prisoners. Tl^ir combined squad¬ 
rons were cut up, the galloper guns were taken, whilst 
the traitor Bapoojee Scindia went over to the enemy. 
Meanwhile, the infantry and gmis retreated, the first 
day, 29 miles, to Soonara, the secfond da}5^' nearly 20 
miles, to the entrance of the Mokundra Pass. Here 
Monson was attacked, after having refused a summons 
to surrender, by the whole force of the enemy, but aflor 
a contest wliich lasted from eleven o clock in the morning 
to six o’dock in the evening, he succeeded in driving 
them back in confusion. 

It had been Colonel Monson’s intention to hold the 
Mokuncba Pass, the entrance to which was strongly 
fortified, and to wait tliere provisions and reinforcements. 
But feming, on his arrival, that the enemy might cut 
him off from Kotah, he resolved to retreat at once to 
that place, l^vii^ CJplonel Don, with one battalion, to de* 
fend the pass till the morning. 

Three days of heavy searching brought the force, 
reunited by the junoti^ of Ool^el Don, who had suc- 

HeUieii.«oo&atterwar(]satKot^h. 
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performed the part allotted to hin^to Kot&li; 
but as the Bajah of that place showed him^ luMile, 
refusing proyisions, and even retaining some stores that 
had been left in his chai^, it mqved, at 9 P.]t. of the 
12th» to Gunneas Ghat on the OhunH)nL This place 
was reached, after a most fatiguing march, on the 13tb, 
and the river crossed with much difficulty on the I4th. 
in the midst of pouring rain. On the 15th the retreat 
was continued, the men marching through a very heavy 
country, the black soil of which was sticky with rain, 
from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M., taking refuge then, without order, 
discipline, or regard for rtAk, but crowding promis? 
cuously together, in the huts of a deserted village. On 
the, 16th, the ground becoming from incessant rain 
even heavier, the guns were snJlced and left; our troops, 
notwithstanding, though mv»rching eight* hours, only 
accomplished as many miles. On the 17th, the force 
reached the Chumbullee NulJati, near the entrance of 
the Lackerie Pass. Here, in consequence of the swollen 
state of the nullah, it was compelled to halt till the 
26th, in great distress from want of food, and harassed 
by attacks from the"enemy*s parties. On the evening of 
that day the troops commenced crossing, but during the 
operation a great portion of their baggag6»cattle»were 
carried off by the enemy’s horse. However, on the 
morning of the 27th, the entire force had crossed over, 
and had begun its march towards the Lackerie Pass, 
Colonel Bon bringing up the rear. In dilScttlt 
marchj the rear-guard suffered much from the attacks of 
the Menahs, and the entire remnaht of the baggage had 
to be abandoned. On joining the main body t^t even* 
ing Colonel; Don found a letter from •Colonel Monsoui 
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annpUBcing tbat he had resolved to precede the force 
to Bampoora.* The command^ therefore, temporarily 
devolved upon Colonel Don. * 

On the’ 3Gth, after two dreadful marches, with but 
little food availaT>le, the force reached Eampoora. Here, 
after many orders and counter-orders. Colonel Monson, 
who re-assumed command, resolved to halt until he 
should receive the reinforcements which his urgent 
requisitions to the Commander-in-Chief had led him to 
expect. 

These reinforcements, consisting of the 2ud battalion 
9th Native Infantry, and the Ist battalion 14th Native 
Infantry, with sic guns and a corps of irregular cavalry, 
arrived on the 14th, but brought with them no supplies. 
Between this date and Hie 21st August, the force halted 
at Bampoor j, threatened by Holkar on the one side, and 
by Bapoojee Scindia on the other. There can be little 
doubt that Colonel Monson might havh made a successful 
stand at this place, as the fort of Eampoora was very 
strong, and the Tonk country favourable for the supply 
of liis army. He had, too, received letters from General 
Lake, informing him of his having ordered, on the first 
news of his retreat, all the infantry in Agra to march to 
his assistance. But, to use his own expression, "his 
mind was so distracted,” he could not think coolly upon 


any pomt. Instead, therefore, of remaining halted at 
Eampoora, he resolved to retreat to Kooshalgurb, where 
he expected he might be jhined by a considerable de¬ 
tachment of Somdia*s troops. . Before doing this, he 
infbmed the commanding officers of his intention, adding 
^atit would be for them to make their way to Agra as 
they could^ 


' * fbit in tiaie Tonk district 
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. ^ To letreai ^ ILt^shalgjiirli (M<)iQ4 
^088 the river Bimas% and> in 

after having left one battalion in 
^pborit> he was attacked in force by jBEolkar^ W# most 

severely handled. Colonel Monson himt^lf behat^ trith 
<3Qnspicaons bravery, but the 2nd battalion 2Mregihrent 
was almost annihilated, several of his best officers irere 
killed or wounded, one howitzer was lost, and the e{drits. 
“of native officers and men received a terrible shobk. He 
succeeded, however, in reaching Kobshalgurh on the 
night of the 25th, after marching 36 miles, during which 
he was exposed to the repeated attacks of the enem^ 
horse. At this place he was fcartunatesenough to me# 
a thoi^nd Brinjarrie bullocks, ^hich had been sent 
Agra* with grain for the use bfhVdetachment, aiid:%b^, 
fortonately^^Holkar had jus*/ i4%ed. ScinUia^s dbtacK- 
meht, however, which he expect^ wo^ aid him., shoi;*^ 
a decidedly hostile dispositiom ^ Great a$ had been 
Colonel Monson’s troubled up to this period, they no*' 
became infinitely greater. During that night and fho 
following day, 'the enemy came up in large numbers and 
surrounded the town, onr troops retiring within it.' and 
manning the walls to keep off attack. As ^e place, 
however, was not at all capable of defence,C^n^ 
Honson ddermined to avail himself of the darkness lo 
re^ie,—whither he scarcely knew. At 8 p. 
attempt was madei our troops forming & 

in that formatforn ^ 

*jM%ttedj^vere<^ and 20,000 cavalry 
aieiy #i ;^^ Bt^t the steadiness oi 

tcd^ who formed the 

'sc^ukc^'O^^ Stacks, 1 

hp to noon ici; i&e ■ fcUowi^tig day, tnj " 







f& s(0^^ Ibr0e»- ^:;iidwiMr^. im, ^loweTerj 

The attacks oi the enemy ceasing about noon of the 
neict day, our. troope homed on, Eving on the hard grain 
which they had lio time to cook, and came about sunset 
within sight of fiindown. But, to their disappointment^ 
they found it partly occupied by the enemy. Unwilling 
to risk a contest for its possession with a demoralised 
army, and an enemy following in his rear, Colonel' 
Monson .moved to the ruins of an old fort in the neigh'* 
bourhood, and gave his men a few hours of repose. They 
were but a few, however. At one o’clock in the momingi 
sUently and stealthily, they marched pn again in the 
same formation, this time wilhout attracting ^ much 
attention from the enemy. • At daylight, however, the 
Mahratta hdlrse was seen swarming in their track, accom. 
panied by camels carrying small ^ns, which, together 
with rockets, they occasionally dis<^iarged. At sevenr 
o’clock the force, on emerging from some intricate ravines 
in very straggling order, perceived that the enemy had 
formed up in front and on either side of them. Almost 
before they could realise their position the famed 
Mahratta cavalry was upon them. But in this temble 
extrmity, the sepoys showed themselves worthy of their 
^ning. Forgetting their long marches, the harassing 
di^uietudes of the previojis two months, they fonned 
^/stfeadEy; rested their fire till the enemy wmie 
yalrds, and then petered. ^ a continuous fil^ 
l^e righti tEeu, in lesser numbers, pn 
and faces,' did the daring horsemen, of 
la^m^ charge aflpr charge. In vain, 
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as were the chivalry of France against the so^d squares 
of British infantry at Waterloo- 

Finding all their attempts to break the square by 
means of cavalry ineffectual, the enemy commenced the 
more sure method of pouring in a steady fire from their 
raatchlockmeii and camel pieiios. In this our troops 
suffered terribly. Colonel Monson, thei*efore, moved on, 
still in square, the enemy hovering about him, and 
keeping up a desultory fire. ' Our troops experienced 
great difficulty in crossing a nullah in their way, and 
having halted in the ravines beyond it, they again 
suffered terribly from tlie matchlock fire which 
poured on them from the hiub banks of the nnilah. 
Many bf their wounded foil during the day into the 
enemy’s hands. 

Under such circumstances, t'. nalt was cer^iin destruc¬ 
tion. Although night was fast conriing on, it was, there¬ 
fore, detennined still to move ‘orwaid. Expo.sed to a 
fire from the enemy in the rear, imd from the JTenahs 
who lined the higli gro unds on tlieir left, they straggled 
into the Biana^ass, one of the most difficult, from its 
nan*owness and steep ravines, in the country. Here the 
semblance of discipline almost entirely ceased.* Detach¬ 
ments, even individuals, separated from one another. 
It was impossible to keep any order.* Sauve qui peuJb 
was all that remained for the boldest to dream of. One 
officer,! who bad been overcome by sleep, awoke only to 
find liiraself alone. Nor was his a solitary exception. 
The force which four months before had marched through 

■ T 

* The one coips. however, that did keep 8(&e kind of formation to 
the very last, was the 1st battalion 14th Native InfantiT, commaii^^ 
by Colonel Ashe. . 

t** Colonel Don. 
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this very pass, full of the highest hopes, had become a 
disoVganised rabble, without discipline or power of 
cohesion. 

No further attempt was made to rally. The next 
day some stragglers found themselves at Futtehix)re 
Sikree; but even here there was no rest for them, the 
very townspeople treating them as outcasts, and firing 
upon them. It only remained for them, as best they 
could, to push on to Agfa. With the poor remnant of 
strength yet remaining to them, this was attempted by 
all who possessed the power of motion, and that day and 
the following the ingress of wretched, footsore, half- 
starved fugitiviis, dispirited in mind as much as battered 
in body, conveyed to the gamson of Agra some idea of 
the humiliation that is evel* in store for the general who 
retreats belore a barbarian enemy.* Would tlie effect 
have been worse, would it have been lialf so bad, if 
Colonel Monson had attacked HolkiA* at llampoora, and 
been destroyed ? 

It is easy to imagine tlie impression which these 
straggling messengers of defeat produced on the mind 
of General Lake. For his brilliant achievements in the 
campaign against Scindia he had received the thanks of 
Parliament, and had been created, on the ls‘t of Sep¬ 
tember, Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswarrie, and of 
Ashton Clinton, in the county of Buckingham. Although 
he did not receive intimation of these honours till after 
the siege of Bhurtpore, yet the consciousness of having 
deserved, the knowledge of the reputation he had ao- 

Otur loss in o69cers'duriitg this retreat was fourteen killed; three 
taken {nisonera (of whom one was murdered and one died); one 
drowned; nine wounded: total, twenty-seven. The loss of the men 
was never acouratety osoertainod. 
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quired, constituted inducements, wliidi, Lad^ his own 
inclinationa been wanting ,—a coiitinp^ency of all others 
most unlikely,—would haye impelled him to the same 
prompt action which formed the foundation of his fame. 

Colonel 3Ionson’s misfortune liad be(Ai in no respect 
owing to Lord Lake. That officer had, in the first place, 
advanced considerably beyond the limit which the 
Commander-in-Chief had considered necessary or safe. 
Haying, in the second place, moved on from Peeplah 
with the declared intention of attacking Holkar on the 
Chumbul,—an attack in which success would not have 
been at all improbable,—ho bad first hesitated, and then 
retreated, drawing the enemy after him. Thirdly, he 
had abandoned the pass of MoJeundra,—the one place 
where he might have madfr -i successful stand before j 
liis army hatl,,become disorgan's- d, And fohrtlily, after 
reaching Tonk Eampoora, he liad first resolved to lialt 
and defend it, but after five dajs hesitation had aban¬ 
doned it in despair, telling bis army to make tlio best 
of their way to Agra. For none of those vacillations, 
of these erratic movements, had the Commander-in-Ohief 
been responsible. None wondered at them more than 
he, and in his despatch to Marquess Wellesley he had 
expressed his surprise that a man, “brave asia lion, 
should have no judgment or reflection.” 

But Colonel Monson was wanting in something besides 
judgment and reflection. He himself ^alleged that he 
decided to retreat, because he had no experience of) and 
no confidence in, the native soldiers.* Jn this resp^t 

* In noticing this avowal on the part of Qoloncl Monson, and tiia 
consequences reHtting from it, the Court of Directors issued an ord» 
that no purely native force should over again bq placed under the 
coiqfaand of an officer of the Boyal Army. This order was never 
deviated from until the period of the Afghanistan war, and then with 
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he again pontraBts unfavourably with Lord Lake, who, 
by showing confidence in. those native soldiers, made 
them accomplish seeming impossibilities. But if Colonel 
Honsoii possessed not sufficient confidence in his men to 
lead them on to an attack, they at least showed by their 
courage, their fortitude, their constancy, their wonderful 
endurance, during the retreat in wdncli his incapacity 
involved,them, some of the best qualities of disciplined 
soldiers. These “ military proletarians,” fighting for an 
alien flag, and an alien people, for a nation .differing from 
them in manners and professing a proseijdising faith, 
displayed from the first to the last liour of that terrible 
trial, a fidelity to their engagements that has been never 
surpassed, a devotion to duty which might serve as an 
example to many Western armies. Though exposed to 
munificent offers from the emissaries of. liolkar, they 
remained true to their colours, and the scattered remains 
of that retreating army, though seVered for a moment 
from the main force, liasteued to rally under the walls 
of Agra. 

But great as was the misfortune, and though it was 
in no way attributable to him, Lord Lake di(l not the 
less displtfy a resolution to repair it with alacrity.» He 
was not tho man, indeed, to wliino over disasters, how¬ 
ever severe, after they had been accomplished. If his 
lieutenant had failed, it Tvas for him to obliterate the 
effects of that lieutenant’s error. Upon this, principle he 
acted with the *prwnptitude natural to him. He sent 
ipstnictions to all the troops he could spare from the 

lesolta whiQh were not ve^ favourable. Vfo bave^lLot space to refer 
here, as we could have wished, to tho maguanimity shown by Marquess 
Wellesley iowardi Ooloncl Monson. It is jHiralleled by the gm^us 
cemduot of Napoleon to JMUumont after Salamanca. 
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several stations under his command to conc^trate at 
Agra, and he himself, hastily fitting out the force im¬ 
mediately about him, marched with it, on the 3rd , 
September, for that place. 

Meanwhile, Jeswunt Eao Holkar had ‘ not been idle. 
His pursuit of Colonel Monson’s force had not, indeed, 
been conducted with all the vigour and energy that 
might have been expected from a man of his undaunted 
and enterprising character, for, even in defeat, the 
prestige gained at Coel, at Delhi, and at Laswarrie, was, 
to a certain point, a safeguard. In the novel position 
in which he found himself. Jeswunt Eao, after on*! or 
two vain attempts, had abstained from coming to too 
close quarters even with a retreating and disorganised 
sepoy army, led by Europo io o-ilcers. lie pursued them 
incessantly, >ve have seeii, from the banks of the 
Chumbul to the Diana Pass, and even to Futtehpore 
Sikri. 'Hence ho advanced on the 16th September to 
Muttra, of which, as it had been evacuated by our troops 
on the 15th, he took possession, together with much grain 
and b^gage that had been stored there. But though 
at the head of 60,000 horse and 15,000 infantry, he did 
not venture to move upon Agra, contenting himself with 
sending flying parties into the Doab, which wer« easily 
repulsed. 

Such was the state of affairs when Lord Lake, at the 
head of the 8th, 27t]i, and 29th regiments of dragoons, 
the flank companies 22nd regiment, 4;he 76th regiment, 
with some artillery, reached Agra on the 27th of the 
month. He moved at once to Secundra, joined the 
native troops fcready arrived there, and, on the 1st 
October, marched in the direction of Muttra. On the 
Srd^lie arrived close to this place. Holkar* however, 
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had no yish to risk an action. His plans were con¬ 
ceived in a far abler spirit. He wished to delay as 
much as possible the advance of Lord Lake, by means 
of his numerous cavalry, whilst his infantiy, hurrying 
on *to Delhi, should endeavour to take that place and 
gain possession of the person of the emperor, by a cmp- 
de-main. He had already despatched his infantry for 
that purpose, whilst with his cavalry he togk up a posi¬ 
tion at the village of Aurung, four miles from Muttra. 

Unsuspicious of this device on the part of Holkar, 
Lord Lake moved from Muttra early on the morning 
of the 7th to attack him at Aurung. Holkar, however, 
was true to his tactics. He at once evacuated his 
position without an action, and retreated more quickly 
than he could bo pursued. On the lOlh, a second 
attempt elided in a similar manner.* On the following 
evening, Lord Lake received intelligence of the move¬ 
ment of the enemy’s infantry upon Delhi. Early on 
the morning of the 12th, therefore, he took the road to 
that place, the enemy giving way before him. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of his plan, Holkar’s in¬ 
fantry and some cavalry appeared before Delhi on the 
7th.' The <lefences of that city were in a very dilapi¬ 
dated condition. The walls were shattered, the ram- 

* Tlie Mahratta tactics on these occasions ore thus described by 
Major Thorn“ Our cavalry, formed in two lines, moved in columns 
of half regiments at regular intervals. In this order, we swept clear 
the whole plaiu where the enemy were encamped at fUll gallop; but 
could not succeed in onr endeavours to charge them, for they 
scampered oft in all directions, dispersing as usual. When wc halted, 
they did the same, rallied and stood gazing at ns; and when we turned 
onr backs to return hoine,> they j^Q^hed on, attadibg our rear and 
flanks, firing long shots with their matchlocks, while those who wore 
armed with e^ars and iutwom, flourished their weapons, making at 
the smne time, a umae like jadmls by way of bravado." 
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parts mostly fallen in, and the bastions in $> static oi 
decay. The garrison consisted of two regular native 
regiments, the 2nd battalion 4th, 2nd battalion i4th 
Native Infantry, four companies of the 17th Native 
Infantry, and about 1100 raatclilockhien. The de¬ 
ficiency of the troops and the weak state of the defences 
were, however, more than compensated for by the fact 
that he who wielded the authority of the Governor* 
General within those walls, was no other than Colonel 
David Ochterlony. Under this distinguished officer, as 
military commandant, was Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Burn. 

It is impossible, and indeed unnecessary, to enter in 
this place into the history 'i tlie gallant defence of that 
important city. Dor se\t;u .Uys the forces of Holkar, 
consisting oL 10,000 infantry, 8000 cavalry, 100 guns, 
commanded by Bapoojee Scindia, used all the means in 
their power to master the jdace. They hazarded several 
assaults, but in all they were repulsed. On the 14th 
they made a gravid attempt to escalade it at various 
points, but not in one single quarter did they make any 
impression. The vigilance of Colonel Ochterlony, and 
the gallant conduct of Colonel Burn and his native 
troops, completely baffled the besiegers. They re¬ 
treated that night, leaving the scaling-ladders standing. 

On the 18th Lord Lake arrived. He had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Multra, leaving on. the 
route, unattacked ^nd even unmasked, three or four 
strong places which defied his authority. In thus- 
L 3 ting, he showed that disregard of rule, the coirect 
application cf which is the. best test of a true general. 
He would neither be put off his main object of relieving 
Delhi, nor weaken the force by which that relief was 
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to be eff^ted. The inteHigehce of his rapid approach 
materially influenced the enemy in their retreat on the 
14th. Anxious as he was to improve that occasion by 
an immediate pursuit of the baflBed battalions of 
Jes^unt Kao, Ife was yet forced to a few days* inaction 
by that most urgent of all necessities,—tlie necessity of 
providing food for his troops. On the 25th he was 
able to despatch a small force, under Colonel Burn, t(\ 
relieve a Mr. Guthrie, who was besieged by the Sikhs 
at Saharunpore, and on the 30th, having meanwhile 
received intelligence that Holkar had crossed the Jumna 
at Paiiiput, and had poured with his whole force into 
the.Doab, ho started himself in pursuit at the head of 
three regiments of dragoons, three of native cavalry, a 
troop of horse artillery, and Colonel Don’s reserve 
brigade of infantry. The main body of infantry and 
two regiments of native cavalry he left at Delhi, under 
the command of .Major-General Ffaser, with instruc¬ 
tions to observe the movements of the eneny in tJiat 
quarter, and, under certain conditions, to attack him. 

Meanwliile Ilolkar, whoso army had been reinforced 
by levies from Scindia’s territory, and by the troops of 
the Kajah of Bhurtpore, having crossed the Jumna, pro¬ 
ceeded in the direction of Sahurunpoi-e, hoping to 
overtake and destroy the detachment which, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, had been 
sent to tliat place.^ His advanced parties came up with 
our sepoys on the afternoon of the 28th at Bagonrah, 
and succeeded in carrying off some camels. Alarmed 
at:their .increasing numbers, Colonel Burn moved off 
the saine afternoon, and marching all ifight, reached 
Shamliciat sunrisd, having been harassed all the way 
by the enemy. He intended thence to advance to 
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Saharunpore, but whilst his men were taljpg some 
slight refreshment, Jeswunt Eao came up with his 
whole force, and took possession of the only road by 
which an advance was possible. Colonel Burnj there¬ 
fore, had no resource but to stay where'he was, to await 
the assistance he had asked from Lord Lake. He 
moved his men, therefore, on the 30th into a small 
mud fort, and in ‘that, though with but a small stock of 
provisions, took his stand. 

Here, for three days, he was attacked by the whole 
force of Holkar. At the end of that time the consump¬ 
tion of his provisions, and the impossibility of procuring 
fresh supplies, caused matters to look serious, and he 
was seriously debating th > tiXjiediency of attempting to 
cut his. waj^ back to iJijllii, when the retreat of ihe 
Mahrattas announced the approach of the 'Oommaiider- 
in-Cliief. 

It was true. Oh the 3rd Bor'd Lake’s army arrived, 
having marched eleven and a half hours the previous 
day, and at once Jeswunt Kao was in retreat.. He 
retired tlirough the Loab, pillaging the villages in his 
route. Lord Lake halted on the 4th, and resumed the 
pursuit on the 5th. He followed the enemy by forced 
marches to Meerut, where he loft Colonel Bum and a 
detachment, thence through Haupper, Mallargiirh, and 
Sheerpore to Allygunje, which village he found burning 
on his arrival.* Here he learnt that Jeswunt Eao was 
at Furruckabad, thirty-six miles ahead. He resolved 
on pursuit that very night with the cavalry. At 9 p.m., 
the troopers were mounting for the purpose, when he 
received intelligence of a great victory gained over the 
main body of the enemy’s infantry by Oeneral Fraser 


• Thom. 
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at I)eeg, »ot far from the scene of his own triumph at 
Lasvvarrie. To the movements that brought about that 
action we must now revert. 

General Fraser had been left at Bellii, with a force 
consisting of the 7(ith’regiment, the Company’s Euro¬ 
pean regiment, and six native battalions. Knowing 
that his infantry and heavy artillery had not accom¬ 
panied Holkar in his raid into the Doab, General 
Fraser, in pursuance of instructions received from Lord 
Lake, loft Delhi in search of them on the 6th, and 
sighted them at a distance of six miles, from the heights 
of Goverdon, on the 12th November. They had chosen 
a very strong position. Their left flank was resting on 
the fort of Deeg, bristling with cannon; their left and 
centre were'covered by a morass; and thoit right by a 
village whicli they had carefully fortifie^. General 
Fraser’s plan was soon made. He resolved to turn tlie 
morass, and peindrating between it* and a large tank 
that lay behind it, either to destroy the enemy or drive 
them witliin the fort. Leaving two native battalions 
to protect the baggage, he moved with the remainder of 
his force along the face of the morass, and, passing the 
village on whicli the enemy’s riglit rested, formed ujj 
his troojJfe at right angles to their line. Having effected 
this movement witliout opposition, he directed the 76th 
to take the village. This they easily did, then charging 
down the declivity*^thcy attacked, and with the aid of 
the European and native regiments by whom they were 
supported, carried the first range of guns. Here, how- 
Gver, they were exppsed to a tremendous fire from the 
second range, a shot from which took* off the General’s 
leg. Th^ command then devolved upon Colonel Monson. 
He instantl] fresh advance upon the guns, 

H 
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and, under his gallant direc^tion, tattery after battery 
was abandoned, and the enemy forced to take refuge 
under the guns of tlie fort.* ‘ J3iit whil.'^t engaged in 
this advance, the enemy’s horse, making a ddtour, came 
upon the rear of our army, re-took tlje first range, and 
turned the guns against our men. But Captain Norford, 
of the TGtli, taking with him only twenty-eigl^t men 
of that regiment, drove off this new enemy, though ho 
lost his life in accomplishing the feat. There still 
remained a body of the enemy who had been posted at 
the lower end of the morass, watched by the native 
infantry under Captain Hammond. Upon thes() Oolorud 
IMonsoii now moved, and inking them in flank wjth 
some six-pounder guns, drn>. tiiose who escaped that 
fire into tive morass. Coloiie-j iti >nson then encampeci 
on the fieltl*uf battle, advancing his pickets just beyond 
/*annon-shot of the fort, to vvrAch the enemy’s gar- 
rison.t 

This was the inttdligence brought to Lord liuke at 
nine o’clock on the c\'‘»\ing of the Ifitli November, two 
days after tlie battle, just fis Jie was starting to surprise 
Ilolkur at Furruckabad. Inspirited by tlie news, which 
was at once communicated to them, the troopers moved 
on, eagerly desirous to omulate the deeds of their com¬ 
rades. Marching all night, lighted up by the soft rays 

» 

• Tho fort of Deeg belonged to the Rajali of Bhurtporc, wlio wua 
nominally onr ally; but from tbo time of Monson’.s retreat or even 
earlier, he batl been in cicerei communication with Holkar. 

t The loss of tho Anglo-Indian army in this action amounted to 
5 ofliccrs killed, and 17 wounded ; 621 men were killed and wounded, 
The loss of the enc my was computed at nearly £000. (jeneml Fraser died 
a few days after the ac^on from his wound. Amongst the 87 pieces 
of ordnance captured hy Colonel Monson, were eleven ^-poundm, 
tvw 12-poniiders, and one howitzer taken from Colonel Monsuh in his 
retreat.—T/wm. 
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of ^lie moon, the advanced guard of the force, reached at 
daybreak the enemy’s encampment. Holkar was en- 
jbirely misuspicioiis of their vicinity. He had been 
enjoying a nautch the night before,* when in the midst 
of it he too recefved intimation of the disaster at Hecg. 
Troubled in spirit, he quitted the entertainment without 
communicating with his chiefs. Nor was ho, tlie more 
re-assured when the fire of artillery convinced liim that 
the adversary he most dreaded in the world was upon 
him. Forgetting in a moment the fame he had ac¬ 
quired, the boasts he had indulged in, his visions of 
empire and dominion, taking counsel only from his own 
fears, ho mounted his steed, and followed by those 
liorsemen who were ready, fled with all speed towards 
j\Iainpore, not drawing rein till he had pluck'd eigliteon 
miles of roaS and the river Kalini between Jiimself and 
the battje-lield. It was Just as well that he did flee. 
On reaching iho jVFahratta camp at difybrenk, Lord l.(a]vC 
had found a gravo-liliO quiescence, the very sentries 
asleep at their post. Instantly he brought up his horse 
artillery, and awoke the startled Malftattas with the 
roar of his cannon. Then, as they rose up in their 
hurry and confusion, he dashed amongst them with 
his cavalry, sabring them in numbers. Those that 
had the opportunity fled, and for ten miles these 
were followed lip with all tlie energy that success 
inspiros.t 

The vigour of t^^e pursuit which thus met its crown¬ 
ing fortune at Furnickabad, has never been suqmsscd 
in military history. The force which left Delhi on the 

* Thom. 

t Our loss atnonnied to 2 mefn icilled, 20 wounded; that of the enemy 
was computed at 3000. Tho desertions from Holk^ after the action 
were very numerous.—-Tiom. 
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31st October had, in the interval between th§t* and the 
morning of tho 17th November, marched 350 miles, 
rescuing in its course a beleaguered garrison % 0 Tn the^ 
clutches of the enemy. In tlie twenty-four liours imme¬ 
diately preceding the battle, it had marched upwards of 
seventy miles. It added not a little to tho powers of 
endurance of both officers and men to see that every 
fatigue, every hardship, were cheerfully shared by their 
revered chief; to behold him ever prompt to lead them 
on, ever foremost in the battle or the charge, anxious 
only to get at the enemy, to bring him to close quarters. 
What could they not have done, in any part of Itie 
world, against any enemy in tiie world, those troops, 
under that leader ? 

Thosr "■’' .) have followed U\ career of Lord Lako 
thus far, wil^Jiave noticed ho'v much an essential part 
of his military system it was to irllow up a victory. A 
victory, in fact, lie* regarded as nothing without results* 
Although, therefore, he hud driven Ilolkar with great 
loss from Furruckabtd. he regarded liim as not the less 
an enemy to btf {uirsued and annihilated. He pushed 
on, therefore, rapidly in pursuit, and finding that he 
had made for tho fort of Decg, he moved in the direc¬ 
tion of that place, and joined the infantry under- Colonel 
Monson on the 28t]i November, encamped between 
Muttra and Heeg. Waiting some days for a siege-train 
from Agra, the army, after moving to within sight of 
Deeg, took up, on the 13th, a position jbefore that 
fortress, and opened fire on the following morning. On 
the 22nd, a practicable breach was effected in one of 
tl\e outworks, at one of the angles of the city, and a 
storming party was detached to assatflt in tbe dark 
hours just preceding midnight, 
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This storming party consisted of three columns,* 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Macrae. 
These reached the poiAts of attack indicated a little 
before twelve o’clock, and at that liour naa^e the assault. 
The night was extremely darlv, and the enemy were 
taken by surprise- Their resistance, nevertheless, was 
of a very obstinate nature, as their giins had been laid 
to sweep tlie ground immediately in front of their 
defences. Tliey could not, however, resist .the deter¬ 
mined valour of our troops, and though their artillery¬ 
men stood to be bayonetted at their guns, and their 
infantry, under cover of the darkness, even attempted 
to re-take them, it was in vain. By two •o’clock in the 
morning our troops were in possession of the outwork.f 
This capture so dis 2 )irited tlie enemy that they aban¬ 
doned the citadel and town on the following day, leav¬ 
ing all their gnus behind them, and retiiing to Bhurt- 
pore. Our troojis entered the citadel on Chrjstraas 
morning, 1804. 

But satisfactory as was the capture of this strong 
fortress, Lord Luke felt strongly tliat his work would 
be incoinide.te so long as its late master, Runjeot Singh, 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, was enabled to bid defiance to us 
from, ahd to afford protection to the troops of the 

* Tlie right column composed of four companies 1st Europeans, and 
five companies 1st battalion i2th Native Infantry, under Giptuin Kelly; 
the loft of four companies 1st Europetens, and five 1st battalion 12th 
Native Infanby, under Major Radoliift^; and the ci ntre, of the flank 
companies 22nd, 76tli, and 1st Europeans, and 1st battalion Sth Native 
Infantry, under Colonel-Maci'ca. 

t lathis attack wo lost 43 men killed, and IS-t wounded. Among the 
former were two officers, and among tlie latter thirteen. One of these. 
Lieutenant Forrest, received upward of twenty wvmnds, and was left for 
dead upon tlie flela; however, ho ultimately recovered. One hund|ed 
gnns were taken.— 
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Holkar within the walls of his capital. Accordingly, 
after repairing the defences of Deeg, he moved on the 
28th December to meet the 73th regiment, which was, 
bringing up stores for the army. ^I’liis done, he 
marched on the 1st, and on the 2nd tooic up his ground 
in front of Bhurtpore. 

The fortress of Bhurtpore was strong, not only in its 
bastions and artillery, but in the numerous garrison, 
formed of, the debris of the Mahratta infantry iiud of 
the hitherto unsubdued Jats, by which it was defended. 
It stood in a plain covered with jungle, and abounding 
with several pieces of water. Tlio town itself was eight, 
miles in circumference, having th'cli mud walls, and a 
wide and deep ditch, capable being rendered unfordr 
able. In addition to the garris'*n within its walls, a 
considerable’body of infantry bad introurdied themselves 
outside and close to them, whi[4 the still numerous 
caval^jy of Jeswunt Eao and his associate Ameer Khan 
moved about the neighbourhood, ready to take advan¬ 
tage of any favourable conjuncture. 

Lord Lake, on the contrary, though at the head of 
an infantry and cavalry tried in many a battle, was but 
ill supplied with the artillery requisite for the attack of 
such a place. Ho had not, at the o[)emng of the siege, 
more than three or four mortars of a useful calibre, and 
eight or ten battering-guns. When these, as was the 
case with some of them, became inelficient from ex¬ 
cessive firing, he had none others to supply their place, 
but was compelled to use guns captured from Holkar, 
hurriedly fumislied with bouches at Muttra, Knowing 
this deficiency, he had been strongly in favour of 
rqoeating the course followed at AllJ^gurh, but had 
allowed himself to be persuaded, against his better 
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judgments to try the effect of a siege. He accordingly, 
though labouring under the disadvantages we have 
noticed, opened his attack with his wonted ener^ on 
the 7th January, dislodged with great slaughter the 
infantry iiitrendied beneath the wsills, effected a breach 
on the 9th, and ordered a storming party for the same 
evening. This party,* headed by Colonel Maitland, 
moved out of camp at 8 o’clock in the evening, its 
advance being covered bv a tremendous fire from the 
trenches. But the ground was so broken and swampy 
that it was found impossible to keep much order, and 
the party arrived at the ditch in some disarray. 
Twenty-three men of the 22nd, who were the first to 
arrive there, waded through it breast high, and even 
mounted tlie breach; but being unsupported they could 
effect notliillg. The delay in bringing up su]>ports was 
fatal; Losing two officers, and tlie third having left to 
bring up roinforcemehts, the few m*jn of the 22nd fell 
back, and before tlio assault could be renewed, the 
enemy had concentrated a tremendous fire upon the 
approaches to it. The progress of the right and left 
columns to support the centre was also checked by 
defences wdiich had not been foreseen. At length the 
centre i'olumn, having, after much diffieiilty found its 
way across the ditch, dashed at tlie breach led on by 
Colonel Maitland. But all the efforts of that gallant 
officer were vain. When near the summit of the 

• It consisted of three columns; tho left composed of 150 of the 
lat Europeans, and n battalion of sejioys, under Liouleuant-Colonel 
Byaii; tlio right, of two companies of the 75tJi, ond a battalion of 
sepoys, under Major Ha^kes; and the centre, of tho flank companies 
of the 22nd, 75th, 76111, and 1st Europeans, and a battalion of sepoys 
under Colonel Maitland.— Thorn. 
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breach ho was shot dead. Other officers foliQ.wed him, 
but to no purpose. The slaughtjer amongst them was 
terrible. At last, baffled but liot humiliated, they were 
forced to retreat to the trencht\s, exposed, as they 
retired, to a tremendous ‘lire from the ohemy.* 

Undaunted by this failure, which he justly attributed 
to the accident of the second column losing its way, 
Lord Lake at once re-commenced his tiro on the place, 
and, on the 21st, had succeeded iu etfcctiiig another 
breach a little to the right of the former (iUe. This 
time it was determined to attempt the* assault in the 
daytime, and having accurately ascertained the length 
and breadth of the ditch opposite- the breach, little 
doubt was felt as to the rt.. ”!i. At 3 o’cdock in the 
afternoon the stormiiig-part-\ L iving been supplied 
wutli portable bridgesJ for snnnounting'tlie ditch, 
advanced to the assault. On reacjiing.the ditch, which 
had been described the previous day as rieitlior very 
broad nor deep in that particular part, it was found 
that the enemy had dammed it u]) b(3low, and so that 
the water had accumulated to such a dcigree as to make 
even the ladders useless. Some of the men, however, 
headed by Lieutenant iitorris, swam across and clam¬ 
bered up the breach. But the enemy had taken the 
precaution to withdraw the guns behind the parapet 
pointing them at the breach, and these opened a 

* In this attempt we lost five oflScers and eighty-five men killed; 
twenty-four officers and throe hundred and seventy-one wounded. 

t Consisting of 150 men of tlic 7Gth; 120 of the 75th; 50 of the 
22nd, supported by the remainder of those regiments, and the 2nd 
battalions of tlie 9th, 15tb, and 22nd Native Ipfantiy, the whole com¬ 
manded by Colonel Hacrae.— Thorn, 

t These were three broad ladders covered with latl]^, and easily raised' 
and ^opresso^ by lovers at the bank of the ditch.— 2*horn, 
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trc'mendoiis fire on the daring leaders of the assault. 
Seeing them thus exposed tp" certain death if they 
lemained, and being unable to convey to them any 
*aid, Colonel Macrae wisely sounded the recall, and 
hastened back to the trenches, not, however, without 
the very considerable loss of eighteen ofiicors, and five 
hundred and seventy-three men,* killed and wounded. 

The failure of this second attack only fendered the 
Conimander-iu-Chief more resolute to persevere. In 
the spirit. whicli animated the Homan senate when 
they thanked Ttu’ontius Varro after the loss of the 
batthi of Cannse, he issued to his troops a general order, 
acknowledging the gallantry and steadiness they had 
displayed in the attack, and expressing a confident 
hope that in a very few days the obstaedes which had 
till then rendered all attcunpts fruitless M'dnld be sur¬ 
mounted. This ord(‘r produced the very Ubst effect,— 
an effect which was iioightenod by the repulse and 
subsequent pursuit of ..Vmoor Khan after an attempt to 
intercept one of our convoys. That clneftain vras him¬ 
self intorcoptecl, just as his attfick on the convoy had 
failed, by Colonel !Need and tho 27tli Dragoons, and in 
his bitter extremity only saved his life by stripping 
himself pf his gautly apparel, and lleeing with his own 
troopers. A second attempt made in greater force 
three days later, upon another detachment coming from 
Agra, was frustrated by the Coinmandcr-in-Chicf in 
person, ]iuml)ers of the enemy’s infantry being cut up 
on the occasion. 

Prom this^ date there was a lull in the siege opera¬ 
tions, reinforcements being expected from Bombay, 
The interval, hpwever, was employed in tlie preparation 
of fascines, pontoons, and rafts. On the 10th Pebruary, 
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the reinforcements arrived.* Measures wei;e at once 
taken more in uiiiscm with tlie seiontilif', character of 
siege oj^eiations, and regular approaches were made, 
bringing our batteru's much nearer to ihe walls of 
the citv. These haviiiij: been carried to*(he l)riiik of the 
ditch, and a mine liaving booi laid for the jairpose of 
blowing up the coiinlei’scarp. it was determined #0 give 
the assault Rt -1 o’elock on the arternoon of the 20th 
F(?bruarv. d’his time the stormhig |)artvt was on- 
trusted to Jjieutenant-( ^)lonel Don, a very gallant 
officer, who had parti<‘uhiiiy «listingnished himself at 
the capture of Tlampoora. in eommand of the re.ir 
guard during ^foTisou’s retreat, ? • 1(1 during t!»e purscit 
of Holkar in the Doab. T o 'o.rht before Ihe assault 


was ord(*red the ernunv mauti c '.allv Avhich was tor a 

* ■ 

time successful, anrl was onlv remdsc'd with loss. Tlie 
sally was repeated in the mor.o ig, hut the besieged 
were driven in, thougli not until they had cut up 
several of our men. The stoj-ming pfuly then, at 
3 P.M., starterl on its ^>v;rilous errand, preceded by fifty 
men carrying fascines which were to be thrown into 

a/ O 

the ditch. 


Again, however, a fatality attended the attack. 
Wliethor tliey were dish(.'art(;ned by previous /ailurcs, 
or were dispirited by the sight of the bodies of their 
comrades killed in tlie sally of the morning, or feared 
that the api)roach was mined, it is certain that the men 


* Under Major-General Jones, consisting of the 86th regiment, eight 
companies Ijoth regiment, four battiilioiis of sepoys, and 500 irregular 
horse.-'T'r//orrt. 

t Consisting of one column composed of ?00 of the 8Cth regiment, 
and the first battalion, 8th Xative Infantry, ntidor Gaptiiin Grant; of 
a second of 000 of the Goth regiment, and two battalions of IJombay 
sepeys, under Colonel Taylor, the cetilro column of details fn>m the75lh 
and 76th regiments and 1st Europeans, and three battalions of sepoys. 
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eonposiiig^ the storming party stood hesitating at the 
exit of tlie api^roaeh unwilling to go on. In vain did 


tJoloncl lion entreat and exhort, thev would not move. 
* * • * 

That ollicer, then, turning from tlie hhii\)peans in front, 

calL}d n]3on the men in rear to ailvaneo tlirougli them. 


Instantly tliere came forward a few men consti|uting 


the remnant of tin; detail of the !i2iid Foot, and the 


12th Native infantry, supported hy two guns. One 
sepoy at once ran at the broach, but it w>is impassable ; 
the regiment then attempted a bastmn on the right, 
^^hich many of tiiem succeeded in eJimbing, and on the 
top of wliitjh the colours of the 12th Native Infantry 
were planted. Jnst at this moment the enemy sprung 
their minq, without injury to our troops, and had the 
Kuropeans then taken advantage (>f the eoiifusion, 
the [ilaee \\^)uld assuredly have been stoi’i^i<.*d. Uut no 
exertion of the olUcers could rouse the num to action, 


and though fourteen of the IbniK'rclashed to the front 
to encourage them, they ^vere not followed, and Colonel 
Doll had no restnm‘e l)ut to di’aw’ off liis men. f^aptain 
Grant’s column succeeded in capturing and eanying off 
eleven guns, but owing to the failure of the centre 
column their success could not bo followcal uj).‘^ 

AttrUmting this repulse to exceptional causes, Lord 
Lake resolved to renew the attack on the following 
day, prefacing it by a very heavy lire. In selecting the 
storming party, he thought it right, however, to address 
himself to the Europeans whose backwardness on the 
preceding day had led to the divsaster. He spoke to 
thorn, however, in terras savouring more of regret than 


* Our loss in thj|s attaek.amonnted to tliroo ofljo(T.s nnd one Imndred 
and sixty-two men killed; nnd twenty-five oflicers and 732 wounded.— 
TJumi. 
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of anger, at the same time offering as many (jf them as, 
should be willing, an opportunity of retrieving their 
laurels by volunteering, They at once came forward to 
a man, and Lieutenant Templeton, of the 76th regi¬ 
ment, offered to lead the forlorn hope. 

At^ o’clock in the afternoon, therefore, the storming 
party,* under the leadership of Brigadier Monson, 
moved on to the assault. Again was the bastion 
selected as thp point of attack, again were the British 
colours planted on its summit, though the action was 
fatal to Lieutenant Templeton who bore them. But 
few, however, could climb that nigged surface, the 
approaches to which, moreover, were commanded by a 
tremendous cross fire. In vain n h every oji^ning tried, 
were every means resorted to, t' effect an entrance, for, 
after two uQurs’ fruitless but heroic efforis. Brigadier 
Monson was compelled to give the order to retire.! 

These four assaults had thus cost our.army 108 
officers and 3100 men in killed and wounded, and at 
the conclusion of the last failure, Lord Lake was ig a 
worse position than when he commenced the siege. 
Not, indeed, that hd had lost one iota of his indomitable 
resolution, but his siege-guns had become useless, his 
supply of ammunition had diminished, and whilst the 
confidence of the enemy had increased, that of his own 
men had been considerably shaken. He determined, 
therefore, to convert the siege into a blockade. 

Those brides who judge by results have been very 

* It consisted of the 1st Europeans, two battalions Bengal KatiVe 
Infantry,' Uie greater part of the 65th and 86th regiments, the grenadiar 
batt^on, and the oanpanifis of the 8rd fiengal Native In&niry.— 

Thom, 

L We lost on this occasion six officers and 125 men kSled; 
ogni officers and 862 wounded. 
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free in caaling upon Lord Lake the entire blame of the 
enormous loss of life which occurred at the siege of 
Bhurtpore. We are willing to admit that the system 
of Lord Lake’s warfare was adapted for anything raither 
than the slow process of a siege. And it is, we think, 
under those circumstances, to be regretted that he did 
not obey the prompting of his own inclinations, and 
attempt to follow the capture of Deeg by a cmup-de-mam 
on Bhurtpore. Such an attack, in the panic-stricken 
state of the enemy, would have, in all probability, been 
successful. It was the confidence gained by the be¬ 
siegers from our first abortive efforts that contributed 
to the success of their defence. Once, however, having 
decided upon a siege, the Commandcr-in-Chief fell 
naturally into the hands of his engineers. It was for 
them to conduct those operations which form the pre¬ 
liminary to the final attack of the infantry on ^ place. 
Now nothing is clearer than that up to the time of the 
last assault, the engiiieera were utterly ignorant o^, 
the defences of Bhurtpore, or of the peculiarities of the 
ground immediately under its walls. To their in¬ 
capacity in this respect Lord Lake frecpiently refers in 
his dispatches, and there can* be little doubt that, no 
enginees* hynself, and depending much on his com¬ 
munications with officers of that service for his d6ci- 
siQUB, he felt, and felt deeply, that he had been led 
more than once to hazard the lives of his soldiers on 
impossible enterprises. 

l^pplicable then to his case is that criticism which 
weidd transfer to Lord I^ake the entire blame of these 
dyiufes. It may be a question, indeed, whether with 

his disposal he was justified in 
lie iS^ge of such a jdaee. But here a^in 
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experience was in favour of prompt actioik « Allygurh “ 
and Deeg had fallen without difficulty, and Bhurtpore 
had not, at the moment he sat down before it, any^ 
extaaordinary means of defence. But. for the accident 
occurring at the first assault, it would assuredly have 
fallen. But, even as it was, he did not fail in the main 
result he proposed to himself. It is true he did not 
take Bhurtpore by assault, but he compelled its Kajah 
to humble himself before the British power, to recede 
from the alliance with Holkar, to indemnify the Com¬ 
pany for their expenses. Though he was repulsed, his 
policy was not the loss successful. Those terrible 
assaults, though they resulted immediately in tlie 
retreat of our storming parties, led with no less cer¬ 
tainty to the accomplislimeni if the object ,of the 
campaign. JTad Lord Lake, on the other hand, hesi¬ 
tated to attack Bhurtpore, he would Jiave been unable, 
having that strong position within thirty miles of our 
frontier, to venture far in pursuit of *the indefatigable 
Holkar. 

We cannot, then, altogether sympathize with these 
critics after the event. In the siege of Bhurtpore, 
fortune*waa against Lord Lake, and he failed. But at 
the commencomont of it nine chances out, of ten were 
in his favour, and his failure is more fairly attributable 
to the acoident which caused the first repulse, than to 
any defect in his own arrangements. But though the 
fickle goddess for the moment abandoned him,* he 
possessed, as we shall see, the iron will to force her to 
' become again, as she had been before, his snbmisshe 
and willing votary. 

It will be recollected that after the ^cond lailure at 
tlie assault, Ameer Khan, a famous partisan Bohilla^ 
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had attenJ^ted to cut ofif our convoys, but had been 
signally repulsed. He had then left Bburtpore, and 
-made an incursion into Jlohilcund. Thither, however, 
he had been followed by a portion of our cavalry under 
General Smith, who reached Moradabad just in time to 
save it from the clutches of Ameer Khan. That chief¬ 
tain then attempted to return, but on his way was 
attacked and defeated at xifzulgurli on the 2nd March. 
He, however, contrived to escape with a few followers 
. and rejoined Holkar at Bhurtpore on the 23rd, having 
in the interim received some accessions to his party. 
His arrival so increased the forces at the disposal of 

Jeswunt llao, that Lord Lake considered the moment 

« 

opportune for endeavourir g to bring the enemy to action 
in the open plain, or at all events to drive th«m from the 
vicinity of Bhurtpore. At two o’clock in*tjiG morning 
of the 29th Jllurch theryfore, taking with him the whole 
of his cavalry, and sending Colonel Don with some 
infantry to attack his right, Lord Lake moved upon the 
position occupied by the allies. But though he came in 
sight of it at daybreak, the enemy had had notice of 
his approach, for he found them in readiness to run 
away. They moved off at once, and though pursued 
for several miles, they lost only two hundred men and 
some cattle. On tlie 1st April, the attempt was re¬ 
newed with more success, our troops coming upon the 
enemy before they had time to mount their horses, 
sabring numbers of them, and pursuing the remainder 
for fifty miles. This successful affair completed the dis¬ 
comfiture of Jeawunt liao. But before this occurred, 
the Kajah of Bhurtpore had opened out negotiations 
for peace. Weary of his allies, disliking the enormous 
expenses imposed upon him, and above all, having a 
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jiist dread of the pertinacity of the English general,; he 
had taken advantage of the intimation he had receired 
of the elevation of Lord Lakse to the peerage to offei 
him his congratulations, accompanying»it by a profession 

* of his desire for peace, and of his readiness to proceed 
in person to the English camp. This frank offer met 
^th a corresponding return on the* part of Lord Lake. 
Formal negociations were opened on the 10th March, 
the conclusion of which was rather hastened by the 
defeat of Ilolkar, on the first April, and by the over¬ 
throw of the last remnant of his infantry by Captain 
Royal on the 7th April, at Ahinednuggur. On the lOth 
of that month, the army liaving meanwhile taken up a 

* position with a view to renew tiie siege, the conditions 
of a* treaty*vvere agreed to. The Rajah boii,Tid himself to 
renounce his alliances with Hie Muhratta chieftains, 
to restore the territory which we had made over to him 
from tliat yielded to us by Scindia, and to pay a sum 
of twenty lalvhs of rupees towards the expenses of the 
war. We should scarcely have demanded more, had 

‘ the place been taken by assault. 

Free now to follow np Holkar, who had thrown 
himself on.the protection of Scindia, Lord Lake broke 
up from Bhurtpore on the 21st. The doubtful conduct 
of the latter chieftain made it more especially necessary 
that the movements of his army should have no 
certain character. He, accordingly, marched to Dh^ 
pore on the Chumbul, threatening the territories of both 
Mahr&tta rulers. Alarmed at this, Scindia, detainjl^ 
Mr. Jenkins, the English resident, precipitately retreated 
in conjunction with Jeswunt Rao in the direction ,;of 
Ei>tah. This conduct on the. part of ^indin led to, 
negotiations being entered into with the Supreme 
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Government, pending the issue ,of which Lord Lake, 
with the bulk of his force, returned to Agra for the 
rainy season, keeping it, however, in a state ready to 
move at a moment’s warning. 

^Whilst the negotiations we have referred to were still 
going on, and the army was in daily expectation of a 
declaration of a war against Scindia, the great ruler who 
had so long and so successfully directed the fortunes of 
his countrymen in India, and who, if Clive deserves to 
be styled the first, is as surely entitled to the desig¬ 
nation of the second founder of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
—the illustrious Marquis Wellesley,—ceSsed to govern. 
His successor, the Marquess Cornwallis, had arrived with 
peaceful instructions, and with a pre-conceived determi¬ 
nation to undo as far as possible the policy of his pre¬ 
decessor. HS resolved, therefore, not only,to overlook 
the conduct of Scindia as evinced in his detention of the 
resident, but to restore io him the fol’tres^ ’of Gwalior, 
and the province of Gohud, which had been taken from 
hiln in the last war. With reference to Holkar, the 
Governor<Ieneral announced his intention to restore to 
him all the possessions which he had held at the com¬ 
mencement of the war. 

It can easily bo believed that such resolutions would 
be regarded by Lord Lake, as extremely detrimental 
to British interests,—even fraught with danger to the 
seciirity of our possessions. To throw away the ad¬ 
vantages which we had gained with so much glory, and 
at cost of so many lives,—to replace in their former 
posttion men who had shown themselves the determined 
and formidable enemibs of the British, appeai’cd to him 
tch' indicate a feebleness little short of insanity. He 
accordii%ly, took upon himself to detain the lettdlr 

J- ' 
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containing tlie offers alluded to, until he c^uld receive 
a reply to a remonstrance he at once addressed on the 
subject to the Grovemor General. 

But before Lord Cornwallis received that remon¬ 
strance, the stroke of death was upon him. On the 
5th October he died, and the Government devolved ad 
interim upon the senior member of Council, Sir George 
Barlow. 

It has been well observed* that the sole object by 
which tliis gentieman appeared to be*animated in his 
administration, “ was to get quit of present difficulties 
at any cost, e^en at the sacrifice of the national ix)wer 
and credit. This was cutting, not disentangling the 
Gordian knot, and evinced little pnidence or jiidgtnent 
in the ojjerators.” Sir Ger-Tge Barlow not only con¬ 
firmed the arrangements entered into by LGrd Cornwallis, 
even adduig a pension to Scindia of four lakhs annually, 
but, agreeing on his part not to enter into separate 
treaties with any of the independent chiefs, styled by 
Scindia his tributaries,- in Meywar or Malwa, he went 
so far as deliberately to sacrifice to the vengeance eff 
the Mahratta chieftains, the Bajas of Boondee and Jye- 
pore, whose stedfast alliance throughout the war, more 
especially at the time of Monson’s retreat, had been of 
incalculable service, to us. The earnest and repeated 
remonstrances of Lord Lake on this point, he treated 
with utter disregard. It is scarcely , to be wond^ed;at 
thpt it should have become necessary before many years 
to pour out blood and treasure again to reduce these 
puffed up chieftains to the position in which Lord 
Lake had brought, but ^was not allowed to keep; them, 
nor that the task should have devolved upon another 


* Fro/ettormM Wibon. 
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Governor (Jeneral, the most brilliant suecessor* of 
Marquess Wellesley, to place the most powerful of them 
in a position in which it should become his interest 
to support the predominance of the British power in 
India. 

Meanwhile, Lord Lake, disgusted at the too self- 
denying policy of the acting Governor General, was not 
the less determined to perform the part of Commander- 
in-chief so long as the-war continued. By a threaten¬ 
ing letter to Sciudia he procured, in July, the release of 
the British resident, and as soon as the season permitted, 
having Feamcd that Holkar had eluded all the columns 
sent to intercept him, and was moving on the Panjab at 
the head of a numerous rabble and sixty guns, he set 
out in pursuit. Marching to Delhi, thence, via Paniput 
and Pattealah, he arrived on the 2ud December at 
Loodhiana, the first British general, and loading the 
first British army, that had over bohftld the waters of 
the Sutlej. They crossed this river on the 5th, and 
marching through the country without meeting any 
opposition from the people,—tlie supplies being carefully 
paid for,—^reached, after passing through Jullunder, the 
banks of the Beas on the 9th. Here intelligence was 
received 4;hat Jeswunt Kao was at Umritsur, in very 
great straits, the chiefs of the Sikh nation, alarmed by 
the prompt pursuit of Lord Lake, having resolved to 
withhold firom him all material aid. Thus abandoned, 
Jeswunt Bao, hopeless of aught but his life, threw himself 
on the mercy of the conqueror, admitting that his whole 
Gouhtry ky upon his pddle’s bow. To his surprise this 
chieftain, who had waged war with us with an unrivalled 
animosity, whodiad murdered in cold blood the Eng- 

« r 

We need scarcely say that we allude to Lord Ellenborough. 

I 2 
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lishmen in his employ, because they refrjsed to iglit 
against their countrymen/ who had treated the prisoners 
he had taken with unparalleled atrocity, found himself, 
according to the instructions of the Supreme Government 
“reinstated in dominions to which he never had any 
right, and which, even if he had, he deserved to have 
forfeited,”* 

This treaty being concluded, Lord I^ke after review¬ 
ing his army for the benefit of the Sikh chieftains, began, 
on the 9th January, to return to our own provinces. 
Hfc had previously transmittc?d a propc^l to make the 
Sutlej the boundary of British India, but such a plan 
was not at all consonant to tia* ideas then prevailing ifi 
high places."!*' He accordingly moved on leisiuely to' 
Delhi, where he halted for iwo months to make the 
necessary arrangements for the occupation*t)f the country. 
He then 'proceeded to Cawnpore, thence at the end of 
the year to Calcutta, and tliero, in February, 1807, 
amid addresses from all classes, froni natives and, from 
Europeans, from soldiers and from civilians, he embarked 
for Europe. Never before had such a general ovation 
been given to any public man on his departure from the 
country, and never has that ovation been repeated. It 
as true and genuine from all classes, as* was the 
testimonial offered in 1844 to Lord Ellenborough by 
the army alone. 

Had he deserved it? Was he, in sober truth, the 
great general his soldiers believed him? Did he, iti 
reality, possess those great military qualities for which 
the enemies he defeated gave him credit? We at le^t, 

* Ma^of T}tom. 

t It was uevertholess carried o^t four yeara later, andcar the admiate- 
Iration IvriQto. 
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do not douft; it- We believe that he liad completely 
mastered, before he had fired a shot in this country, the 
one principle which in India, at all events, makes victory 
to an English arnny a matter of certainty. That prin¬ 
ciple is never to fear moving forward,* never to. care for 
strong positions or numerical superiority, but to dash 
onwards to the attack. This is the rule tliat has been 
adopted, and adopted successfully, by all our great 
Indian commanders. It was the rule'of Robert Clive 
and of John Adams; of Forde and of Cootc; of Goddard; 
of Wellesley; Hastings; of Napier and of Gough; of 
Havelock; of Rose; and of Nicholson. It was because 
we had men possessing the spirit and sagacity to carry 
out this rule, who did not wait to count the numbers or 
to rpconnoitre joo closely the position of tlie enemy, that 
we won India. “ Show me where the enemy are,” said 
^the greatest of Russian generals, SuwiV-’oft*, and I will 
attack them; I want no reconnoitring.” Suwaroff drove 
the French out of Italy. It is not, it is true, every man 
who is capable of attacking. To attack with effect 
requires the possession of a cool head, a brain that 
becomes more energetic, more compressed, under the 
influence, of fire, a resolute and imperturbable* nature. 
Success in attack depends mainly on the capacity of 
being able to see as clearly amid the whistling of bullets 
as when sitting at a chess-board. It requires a man to 
possess the faculties attributed by Napoleon to Massena, 
of whom h^ said that he was dull in conversation, but 

I » t 

that when under fire his mental energy redoubled and 
his thoughts were then clear and forcible. It was because 
Ijord Lake possessed this faculty to an eminent degree, 
accompanying it fey unlimited confidence in his men and 
the powei* of wiiming, their affections, that he wUs right 
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to attack under all circumstances, and thit he alW{t}ns 
was successful when attacking in the field. 

But he possessed in addition another great quality, 
scarcely if at all less important for aigeneral. It was a 
quality he possessed in common with Napoleon, and' 
may, therefore, be described in the same language. 
“ The battle of Napoleon,” writes 8ir William Napier, 
“ was the swell and dash of a mighty wave, before which 
the barrier yielded, and the roaring flood poured 
onwards covering all things.” .That, too, was the battle 
of Lord Lake. He was never content with merely 
beating an enemy in the fleld; with .the possession of 
the field of battle; he was not satisfied till he liad 
utterly annihilated and de-i oyetl him. Thus, in the 
wur with' Scindia, he was not ctintent even with the 
capture ef two fortresses and one imperial city; he 
hastened from tlj.em in pui*suit< of the broken remnants 
of the enemy, and was only satisfied when he had 
annihilated their last disciplined battalion at Laswarrie. 
Again, in the contest with llolkar, he pursued that 
chieftain from Muttra to Delhi; fi-om Delhi to Fur- 
ruckabad; then, surprising him and beating him there, 
drove him to take refuge under the walls of Bburtpore; 
assaulting that city, and though repulsed four times, yet 
gaining it over from Holkar at the last, he followed him 
through regions untrodden by a British army; crossed 
the Sutlej in %uch array, as to prevent tlie fiigitive 
chieftain from finding new alliances amon^ a warlike 
people; and finally forced him to surrender himself and 
the **kmgdom on his saddle’s bow,” at Umritsur. Who 
will deny that in this instance “ tfie roaring flood poured 
pnwards, covering all things ” ? 

There is yet a third point of view' |h 
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ai^Angemeifts of Lqrd Lake as a general were admirable, 
worthy even of imitation iti the present day. We 
allude to the facility which he so happily exercised of 
moving his troops and their baggage. ‘‘The marcli 
of our army,” writes Major Thorn, “ had the appearance of 
a moving town or citadel in tlie fonn of an oblong 
square, whose sides were defended by ramparts of 
glittering swords and bayonets. On the one side moved 
the lino of infantry, on the opposite that of the ckvalry, 
parallel to, and preserving its encamping distance as 
near as possible from the iiiftintry, and keeping the head 
of the column in a line with the former. The front' 
face was protected by the advance guard, composed of 
all the pickets coming on duty, and the rear by all the 
pickets returning from duty, and then forihing the rear 
guard. The^ parks and columns of artiUqry moved 
inside the square, always Iceeping the high load, and 
next to the infantry, wTdi;h moved a short distance 
from it. The remainder otf the space within the square 
was occupied by the baggage, cattle, and followers of 
the camp. Notwithstanding the immense magnitude 
of this moving mass, and the multifarious elements of 
which it consisted, nothing could exceed the regu¬ 
larity observed by the troops in maintaining their 
respective distances, and adhering closely to the order 
of formation on the march.” This was the case in an 
ordinary march .against an enemy, but we find from the 
same authority how advantage was always taken of local 
ciroimstances to ajter it. Thus, in advancing fix)m 
Muttra^ in face of the entire cavalry of Holkar,-“the 
cavalry led, followed by the infantry; between them 
and the river Jtimna, the course of which was followed, 
we^e the baggage and camp followers,—a mode 
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of advance which efTectually prevented d^fpredatio^ 
and gave free scope to the action of the amay. To 
enable him to make those unsurpassed mar(;hes, the 
rapidity of which contributed as m^ph as any other 
cause to the defeat of the enemy, it was the practice of 
Lord Lake to serve out gratuitously to each %hti 2 )g 
man and public follower six |)ouTitls of flour. This 
quantity lasted six days, ^nd being carried by the men, 
reduced the carriage. T!ie diminution in that respect 
jnore than defrayed its cost. 

In other respects Lord Lake fulfilled all the require¬ 
ments of a great general. A strict disciplinarian, ho 
carefiflly consulted the comforts of the soldier. Their 
toils, their privations, their fatigues, their exposure, ho 
sliared M'ith fhem. It needed only that an officer or 
soldier shoykl show himself EtrJoa* uiid active to ensure 
notice from the Coinmander-jji-Cbief. He knew no dis¬ 
tinction of sendee. That man was rewarded who best 
knew, and who best did his €uty. No man ever pos¬ 
sessed a greater power of attaching others to himself. 
In private life, he was equally to be esdeemed. Genemus# 
nnseltish, and open-hearted, he was a favourite every¬ 
where. If his temper was quick, he never hoarded up 
an enmity. His anger often cooled down before the 
cause of it had been removed. No man had a larger or 
more attached circle of friends. 


! He left India, as we have stated, in February, 1807, 
Bi^ reached England in the following Septemb^. Be 
received the most flattering welcome from his cduAry* 
men, and, on the 31st October following, was created by 
his sdverei^ a visconnt, and was af»|)ointed gotemor ^ 
Plymouth. He did not, however, live long to enjoy 
th^ dignities nod honours. In the rstonth ^ Fabr^^: 
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following, lie was attacked by an illness, whicli on the 
21fit terminated fatally. Ho died, as be bad lived, 
in tbe performance of bis duty. ^ 

With no more appropriate sentence could Ave conclude 
our necessarily imi^erfect outline of tlie life of tliis 
famous Avarrior. It forms alike an epitome of his career, 
and a justilieation to us for bating undertaken it. It is 
possible that to some this long record of battles fought 
and Avon; of sieges undertaken; of'pursuits followed 
up; of advances and pursuits; coloured only by details 
of slaughter, and an account of the sufferings of the 
wounded, may appear tedious and purposeless. But aa'o 
do not hesitate to avow that to our minds there are few 
stories more instructive, none more interesting, than 
that of the career of a noble and succesi^ful soldier, 
fighting the battles of his country. There is something 
inspiriting even in the idea of men giving themselves 
up to a career of this nafTire,—a cart?er in which every¬ 
thing is to be risked, and little that is material to be 
gained,—a career promising great toil, exposure of the 
most trying kind, and an ever recurring chance of loss 
of life or limb. Tliere must at least be much that 
is unselfish in the yearning that prompts a young man 
to undergo all this labour for so little profit. For, the 
real soldier, be it always remembered, fights not that he 
himself may gain, but that his country may benefit by 
his exe^ons, To that country he gives the best years* 
of his life, his best energies of body and mind, often too 
thoie prospects of a peaceful life^ which Avill not always 
bo banished even from his imagination. He gives all 
Ihese, careless of the^ consequences, not only careless of, 
Imt rejoicing in, the fatigues, difficulties, and dangers ho 
j^yi ehoounter; doubly happy if fortune will but gho 
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Inm the chance that may connect his nam# with th^ 
scene of the triumph of his country^ arms. * Bat 
to the general reader the contemplation of the career 
of a great soldier, such as Lord Lak^ was, presents a 
lesson of a character more practical and instrnctive. 
Does not the story of his constant adrances, his eager¬ 
ness to close with the enemy, his grappling with him 
till he had overcome him,—does not that indicate a state ' 
of things which comes within the life-experience of 
most men ? Do we not realise the fact that the military 
Sireer of a soldier is but the type of the every-day life 
of an ordinary man? If the soldier is cowardly, in- 
di^erent, and careless, he will assuredly be beaten by his 
enemy, just in the same way its man who is cowardly, 
indifferent, ^and careless in every-day life, fe overcome 
by the temptations which are to him a forlnidable foe. 
When, on the other hand, wo read of liord Lake ever 
advancing, caring'for no ob^tcle, riding at the long 
grass which he knew v'^nyered the gunjfhebind them, do 
we not at once recognise the type of tlie man of every-day 
life, who, conscious of his own dignity, confident of the 
rectitude of his motives, advances in the path marked 
out to him, thrusting down every temptation, careless of 
the sneers of the world, scorning to compromise with 
evil, resisting the seductions which are disguised under 
some plausible title? Well would it be for men in 
general, if they would not disdain to take'a lesson from 
thia simple-minded warrior, if they would treat the sins 
that beset them as I^ord Lake treated his enemios, 
taking no breath until they were utterly and for ereit 
subdued. In that view of the question, the study of his 
life may not he quite valueless to all. 

We cannot conclude without expressing tbd ofwoii 
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we eoteilain of Major. Thom’s contribotion to the 
military history of that period, It must ever be the 
text book of the campaigns against Scindia and Holkar, 
more espedallyfOf that portion of them conducted by 
Lord Lake in person, throughoi^t which the Major bore 
a part. We have followed his aceonnt in all important 
particulars, excepting, indeed, when he speaks of the 
nnrabers of the Mahrattas. On that question Major L. 
F. Smith, who was himself in the service of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, is a far more safe and trustworthy anthoritv. 
The exa^eration, however unintentional, of the number 
of troops brought into the field by a defeated enemy, is 
no compliment to the conquering army, for it induces 
doubts as to the real merit of tlie victories achieved. 
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LECTTTEE ON THE OAEEBB OP 

COUNT LALLY. 

[Delivered in the Dalhotisie Institute, Calcutta, 
IGth January, 1865 .] 

»«« . - 


The career of Count Lally luafsl always have special 
cliarms for the student of individual character. It 
is a career bristling with iiicideuts, anrl not^only with 
incidents of Private or ordinaly nature, but with in¬ 
cidents affecting some of tho<.,mpst important events 
in European and Anglo-Indian bisfory. It is a career 
full of instruction, for it shows how varying circum¬ 
stances, and varying scenes, may affect the conduct 
of a man of great resources and real ability. It shows 
us a human character in innumerable phases, now 
buoyant under prosperity, novv stniggling with the 
animosity of-secret and avowed enemies; a clmracter 
siugle-^nded yet passionate, resolute and self-reliant, 
and whilst perhaps limited in thd scope of ita intel- 
let^ual vision, yet regarding difficulties as obstacles 
to be overcome, as obstacles which every man was 
bottnd, as part of his heritage from his Maker, to 
giapfde with and trample upon. Buch a charac^ has 
ever appeared to me well worthy ofjludy. 

I have styled this lecture ‘‘The Carder ot Cdxait 
f Wt it might, I think, somewhat more eon 
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be entill^ the * Careers ’ of that eminent man. For, 
undoabtedly,—and herein lies the great interest of his 
life,—Lally had two careers,—two careers so distinct 
from one anotl^r that it would seem, to the casual 
reader, quite impossible that the same man had been 
the chief actor in both; two careers,—the one eminently 
successful, the second a crushing failure,—^the one 
in Europe, the other in Asia;—both alike interesting, 
both alike instructive, and containing, when fairly 
looked at, a moral which we, to whom, in different 
spheres and under different circumstances, carepra in 
Europe and Asia have also been assigned, cannot fail 
to understand and to apply. 

Lally w’as the son of a very distinguished Irish 
Officer. His father, Sir Gerard O’Lully, descended 
from a ra(!b of Chieftains,—wlioso lineage might be 
traced back to the ])eriqid wlniii Irebind stood alone, 
unconnected witli tU^ister isle,—liad inlierited the 
religion, and laid remained loyal to the Ciiuse, of the 
House of Stuart. \Yhen the events of 1690 and 91 had 
shattered the fortunes of that house in Ii*eland, Sir 
Gerard and twelve thousand of his countrymen still 
faithful to it, took adNantage of the clause in the 
capitulation' of Limerick which permitted the garrison 
to march out with all tho honours of w-ar, and to take 
service under the French King. Arriving in France, 
Sir Gerard was made colonel of one of the regi¬ 
ments of the new Irish Brigade—a Brigade that soon 
gaiued for itself the reputation of being the flower 
of the French army,—ever most forward in flght, 
ever entrusted with duties tliat were considered of 
all others most arduous. Some few years later, Sir 
masnded a French lady of noble family, and^jto 
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them, in the month of January, 1702, a bom. 

This son was Thomas Arthur, Count de Lally, Baitm 
de Tallendul, the hero of tins lecture, 

Lally was literally a soldier from t^the hour of his 
birth. According to the custom tlien prevalent in the 
French army, he was entered, as soon as he was bom, 
as a private in his father’s regiment Nor did his 
service continue long merely nominal. At a very early 
age he began the practice of spending his holidays with 
his father in the Fiench camp. He was barely nine 
years old when he was present at the siege and capture 
of ‘Serona (25th January, 1711). Tlii*ee years later, 
he mounted his first guard in the benches, before 
'Barcelona. In such *a school, and amid such Koene% 
under the direct tutorage oi his father, Lally continued 
till he attiiinod the age of fifteen years. oppor¬ 
tunities were great. His fat^r.s experience gave him 
knowledge of his profession, wOu'bt his mother’s relation¬ 
ship to some of the most illustrious families of France 
caused his introductiem to the higher circles of sotuety, 
and imparted to his manners that tone and polish so 
characteristic of the old French aristocracy. The 
manners thus acquired were set off by a handsome 
person. 

Amongst other lessons impressed upon the mind of 
Lally at this early and most impressive period of his 
life, was a bitter and unrelenting hatred of the English, 

or rather of the family which then sat on tho throne 
of England. Sir Gerard 0*Lally could never forget 
that he was an exile, and, not content with hating with 
all bitterness of an exile’s hatred, he imparted idl 
his feelings, with all their bitterness, W his son* He 
tramed that son, as Hamilcor trained Hannibal, ti^ a 
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jSerce detcMtatiou of his great enemy. He taught him 
to emieider the humiliation of the House of Hanover, as 
the one great end and object of his life. The young 
Lally never forgot that teaching. By it every im¬ 
portant event in his career was influenced, and he 
counted no toil too great, no sacrifice too heavy, if, by 
making it, he could inflict injury on those whom he 
regarded alike as the enemies of his God, and rebels 
against his King. 

In Consequence partly of his great attention to his 
duties, and partly, jicrhaps, to the influence ho had 
acquired through his mother at the French Court, 
Lally obtained at the ago of nineteen, the command 
of a company in his fathers regiment. Two years, 
later, his principal patron, the Hegent Ouleans, dieiJ 
(1723). L^ly, however, was not the mai\ to need the 
servicbs of a i)atron; he i^t^uired only the o 2 )portunity 
to develope his abilitn^ and like all sterling men so 
situated, he felt that, sooner or later, that opportunity 
would come; that meanwhile, it was only Aecessary for 
him to be patient, and to prepare himself for all 
eventualities. This, at least, is a maxim that must 
always commend itself to any man who is at once able 
and ambitious, and to whom the immediate future may 
appear ovetrshadowed. The opportunity, we may dej^nd 
upon it, will comp, and it is for the man, who is at 
once strong-willed and daring, capable and resolute, to 
seize it; 

Certainly, Lally, when his opportunity came, showed 
no lack of these qualities. \Mien, twelve years after 
bis promotion to captain, war broke out, he was still 
only aide-major 'in his regiment, a rank almost equiva-* 
lent to that of adjutant But then his opportuiitty 
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cai4e. His regiment formed part of the I^neh/armf 
sent to besiege* Kebl, on the llhine. Kehl was'reduoed, 
and Philipsburg, the strongest fortress on the XthlneK. 
was .invested and taken, in the face of c>n Imperial arby ^ 
under the famous Prince Eugene* liellin, the J'^neh 
historian of ancient history, describes this captnre as an 
achievement worthy of the Koman legions in their 
palmiest day. To us, it has thb interest, that it gave 
Lally his first opportunity of showing the stuff that was ' 
in him. He not only greatly distin^ished himself, but 
he was fortunate enough to save the life of his father 
by a deed of unsurpassed gallantry. For his conduct 
in this campaign LaUy was promote^to the rank of 


major. 

The takmg of Philipsburg was tht^ last event of the 
war, and further opjwrtunities for prorac/Cion seemed 
to have ceased with the pc«ice (17o5). Put LaHy was 
a man who could not be icll^"-6but oat from i^itary 
employment, he devoted himself to the accomplishment, 
by other m<?ans, of tlie great dream of his life. To this 
end he made a journey to England, and sounded the 
sentiments of the Jacobites in the southern portion 
of the kingdom. But this convinced him that an in¬ 
surrection in England could only be successful, if sup¬ 
ported by the intervention of a foreign power. Hopeless 
of France, he turned his thoughts to Jlussia, and as that 


country was then engaged in war with Turkey, he 
applied to be permitted to serve with the Eus^lhi army,^ 
then commanded by his uncle, General LaScy, in that 
war. . His real object was to interest the Cssariiu^ Anne 
of Cbmland, in his projects against Englaiid. His 
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pathieS) coiJbrred upon his mission an official character, 
and directed ym to use all his efforts to bring about 
% coalition of France and the Northern powers against 
Finland. Lally u^ent direct to St Petersburg, and by 
his skill and address, found great favour at the Court of 
the Czanna. But he had scarcely left France, when Car¬ 
dinal Fleury, already frightened at the possible results 
of his mission, resolved that it should liave no im> 
portont consequences. He tlierefore left Lally himself 
without instructions, and his despatches witliout definite 
reply. Lally, therefore, unable to come to any under¬ 
standing with the Northern Courts, and feeling himself 
compromised, resplved to quit 8t. I’etereburg. He re¬ 
turned, irritated to Paris, and vented his reproaches on 
the Cardinal. “I entered Russia,” he said to him, 
**Iike a lion,- and thanks to you, I consklcr myself 
fortunate to have quitttxl it^ike a fox.” The CaivJinal 
was m^ch disconcerted, '<tCit could give no satisfactory 
reply. He promised, however, to examine two memo¬ 
randa transmitted to him by Lally on the subjecit 
of a concert of tbo northern powers and France against 
. England, but death struck him down before any notice 
of the question had been taken (2U January, 1743). 

But, though thus nusuccossful as a negotiator, the 
attempt Imd greatly increased Lally’s reputation. He 
h^ gained the ^miration of the Czarina by his 
address, and of the French Ministry by his loyalty. 
He was thus reigarded as something more than a mere 
seddier, and, from the time of his return from the 
Buasian mission, was looked upon as one of the most 

tha French Court Indeed, oppor- 
wanting to enable him to rise 
attccess*. 
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That opportunity soon came. The dfath of tJie 
Emperor Charles VI. (1740) threw Europe in a blhase^ 
and the year 1741, Lally being then thirty-nine yeais 
of age, saw France and Austria again in hostile array 
against one another. 

Of the campaigns that followed it is impossible that 
I should speak here in detail, or even give a cursory 
outline. The occasion does not demand it, nor does 
time admit of it. On the breaking out of the war, 
Lally’s regiment was sent into I’lunders under the 
Marshal de Noailles. In this campaign Lally gave 
so many instances of ability, that the French marshal 
applied for his services as adjutant-general on his staff. 
In this capacity he accompanic 1 the French army into 
Gennanyr in the famous march i** which, the French 
general succeeded in cutting off iiie allied army, under 
the personal command of I^iug G(X)i*ge II., from Frank¬ 
fort on the jffaine. The llHittie of Dettiiiigen which 
followed, terminated disastrously to the French arms, 
although, had ordinary orudcnce been displayed by tbe 
Due de Grammont, who had been left in command at 
the village of Dettingen, the capture of the King of 
England, and the defeat or capture of his entire army, 
would have been assured. Lally took an. actfv^e part in 
this engagement, and in the subsequent movements 
consequent upon it. In the following year (1744) he 
was present at the capture of Alenin (5 June), of Ypres 
(25 June), and of Fnrnes (11 July). In this campaign, 
the French army, 120,000 strong, was command^ % 
Louis XV. in person, having under him the Marshals 
de Saxo and de Noailles. It was under th^ two 
generals, the moi^ distinguished of tliat period, that 
^Uy enjoyed the Opportunity of displaying hk abi|l|iet. 
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aittd 80 higlily were those abilities estimated, and so 
liayonrable was the impression ho made, that after the 
baling of Fumes, he was commissioned to raise a new 
regiment of Irisi^ to be called by his name, and of 
which he was to have the command. 

Lally set about this task with his wonted energy. In 
four months after the regiment had been raised, he had 
brought it, by his own efforts, into a higli state of dis¬ 
cipline. So high indeed w'as the opinion formed of it, 
that the most im}x>rtaut position in the trenches before 
Touniay, then bcssiegcd by the French army (1745) 
under l^Iarshal Saxe, was assigned to it. From this 
position it was removed to one of even greater import¬ 
ance in the field, on the receipt of intelligence that an 
English army, commanded by tlie son of tlys King of 
England, wa# marcelling to the relief of Toui;^iay.. 

^rheii ensued the famoiN Jpultle of l\mli*noy, a battle 
glorious alike to the vat^^piislurd and the vletters;—glo¬ 
rious to that ever mt‘nioral>le cohinm of stout English¬ 
men w'hieli, iineovorcd hy its allies, pierced the very 
centre of the French army, threatening oven its Iving 
with capture;—glorious to ^farshal l!iaxc, who, though 
ctirried on a litter, declared, when the bjittle to all but 
him appeared lost, that notwithstanding all unfavourable 
appearances, the day was his own;—glorious to the 
renowned chivalry of l^-anco, who refusing, in a spirit 
of mmantic courtesy to be the first to five, then, after 
^eir foremost ranks had fallen, repeated erharge after 
charge on that dense column that would not be broken ; 
'—glorious oven,-^perhaps his last deed of heroism,—^to 
tibe French King, who, though entKsatcjd by all his 
entour^^ when the dayv seemed absolutely lost, to quit 
the ^eld, declared would remain lo share thefbetunis 

F ^ 
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of his army;—^gloriou^ finally, to that ftish 

Brigade, and especially to that Irish Begiment de iLaBy* 
whose last charge decided the victory, and drove bao^ 
that nearly victorious column, alret^^y shaken by4he 
artillery brought to bear on its front, reeling, though 
not disordered to its reserves. Yes, reeling, though not 
disordered, beaten back by these who may be termed 
their countrymen, this renowned column, to use the 
wonls of the French historian, “quitted the field of 
battle without tumult, without confusion, and was covered 
with honour.” 

Lally’s conduct on this occasion may be estimated 
by the fact that Louis XV. made him colonel on the 
field of battle, and that he wa*? pc^i sonally thanked by 
Marshal l^axe for the gallantry tl'a< bad mainly contri¬ 
buted to th^ victory. 

The battle of Fontenoy c^pcided that campaign. Not 
only Toumay, bift almost all^e to.vii8 of the Nether¬ 
lands fell into French hands, and Lully, finding further 
opportunities of distinction disappearing from that scene, 
transferred his services to another sphere. 

The success of the French arms on the Continent had 
again revived»the idea of making an armed intervention 
in favour of the House of Stuart. The youtliM heir of 
that house had shown LdmsQlf ready and able to seize 
the opportunity, for, less than two months after Fcmte- 
noy had been fought, he had made a descent with a 
handful of followers on the coast of Scotland, X^lly 
was eager to support him, and he impressed bin mwi 
with so much force and energy on the French 
that all his plans were adopted. ^ A force of ten tJbott^ 
sa^d men, under the Due de Bichelieu, with l#}ly 
aeif as Quorter-Master-General, was organised^ 
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lor action, t^ally set out himself; as soon as the orders 
for the force h^ been issued, and, accompanied by a 
few friends, Joined Charles Edward during his retreat 
from Derby. Ht/was at once appointed aide-de-camp 
to that prince, and served in that capacity at the battle 
of Falkirk. After that battle he was sent to the south of ^ 
England to encourage a rising amongst the partisans 
of the House of 8tuurt 

In one sense, Laljy’s journey into England had been 
unfortunate. He had been the soul of the expedition 
at that time being organised in Franca Voltaire, who 
knew him personally, says of his efforts at that period, 

He was the soul of the enterprise. I have never seen 
a man more zealous; it needed only that success should 
be jwssible for him to succeed.” Tims, whenPLally left, 
the soul imieetl departed, and the body luiigvislied and 
died. The ex[)editiou left the French shores. 

The battle of Cullodoh^'addod to his misfortunes, and 
these seemed at their climax when the object of bis 
mission to London was discovei-ed. 'J'he Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, thirsty for the blood of the Jacobites, caused a 
price to be put upon his head. But by means of some 
influence Lally possessed with the Prince of Wales, he 
was entfbled to elude his pursuers, and, in the disgiuse 
of a sailor, crossed the channel and landed in safety 
at Dunkirk. Ho immediately rejoined the French army 
under Marshal Saxe, and reached it in time to take part 
ui the conquest of the most important places in Flanders 
in 1746. 

The following year we find Lally still serving under 
lliat gr^t master of the art of war. He commanded his 
regiment with great credit at the battle of Lafteldt 
(2tLd July), in which the Duke of Cumberland* at the 
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head of a combined army of English, AiAirians, imd 
Dutch, was again beaten by Marshal Saxe. Louis XY., 
who witnessed this battle, and who noticed the contrast 
between the valour of the English land the apathy of 
their allies, gave expression on this oc’casion to that 
famous metj destined to be verified so often; ‘^The 
^English fight for all and pay for all.” At Laffeldt the 
Irish Brigade again bore the brunt of the action, and 
suffered terribly in men,—and irreparably, in the death 
of its famous leader. Count Dillon, who had brought the 
materials of it from Ireland, and who had shown him¬ 
self one of the most distinguished soldiers even of that 
eventful period. He was liully’s gj'eat uncle. 

• Whilst the French Mai'shal ;)''tHsod the Allies after 
Laffeldt, he despatched Genei. i jiowendal to attack 
Bergen-oj^Zoom, a fortress comuioiidtag tiie navigation 
of the Scheldt, and tlien r^mted impregnable. But in 
spite of its reputation, LowendliT assaulted it after three 
weeks* ofKjn trenches, and to the surprise of Europe, and 
to the dismay of England and Holhind, he took it. Just 
before the assault Lully had been taken prisoner in a 
sortie. 

He was, however, soon exchanged, and rejoined his 
command. He was present with the army wHbn, early 
in the following year, Saxe invested Maestricht. In .the 
siege which followed lie was severely wounded, and had 
not recovered when the treaty of Aix-la^CIia{)ell6 restored 
peace to Europe,—^Maestricht being surrendered to the 
French as a matter of form, Lully, immediately i^Sber- 
wards, in consideration of his services during Ofun« 
paigUy" received the rank of Majop>General. 

Thus had Lally fought his way up flhom the h>west 
grade in the army to the rank of G^eral OMcer* 
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have follo^d him in every gtep of liis career. Wb have 
seen how his energy, his gallantry, and his abilities, con¬ 
stantly called forth the special notice of those under whom 
lie served. We hj^ve seen this evidenced in the trenches 
before Philipsburg, in the early cain|mign8 in Flanders, 
on tlie glofious field of Fontenoy, and in the final siege 
of Maestricht. We have seen how he moulded his 
soldiers, as one man, to Ids will. We have proof of this 
in the ease with which, in four months, he organised the 
regiment which bore his. name, by the devotion shown 
and the success oohitwed hy that regiment at Fontenoy. 
We have seen him. a trusted subaltern, knowing how to 
obey; an efficient staff-officer, knowing how to impress 
bis general’s orders upon others; an unsurpassed regi- 
mr'ntul commander, receiving on tivo occasions his pro¬ 
motion on 4he fi(dd of battle; a zealous and skilful 
dij)lomatist, lutaining (ho»(yffd(*nee of Ids o*\ if Sovereign 
at llie same time that the esteem of the Monarch 

to whose court ho was depuletl, A\'e have seen him 
patient, though never idle, in times of inaction; and 
whihi rather seeking jtliau waiting for opportunities, 
eager and prompt to seize those o[»portunities when they 
came in his way, and not only to seize them, but to use 
them, to press and s»|\u‘eze out their very marrow, till 
nought but the dry hide of them remaitied. We have 
seen him, all this time, rising in^the estimation of men, 
gaining the goodwill of all, till, made a mnjoi>general 
before Maestricht, he found himself, at the conclusion 
of the war, universally regarded as the rising genius of 
France, as the general, who, to all appearance, would 
have to occupy, in the next war, the places about to be 
vacated by tliji Saxes and the Noailles, hy the Belleisles 
and the X^wend^|||ii. Ah! if such indeed had happened. 
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how,4?ferent might have been his destiny b He kmyt ’ 
Europe, her statesmen, her soldiers, her mocfes of wajp* 

* fare, her habits of thought; he had acquired his know* 
ledge in an European school; and 12 ^ those days it was 
seriously believed, as in these it is sometimes even seri^ 

" ously argued, that knowledge thus acquired was certain 
to command success in every part of the world. Let us 
see how all hia experience, all his knowledge of the men 
and nations of Emt>pe, availed Lally in the new and 
distant land to which he was about to be transiKjrted. 

For seven years after the treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle 
£uroi)e remained at peace. In 1754, however, England 
and‘France came in contact in Carada, and it was not 
long before the animosities thn-*, caused involved the 
two nations in war. ‘ 

- Whilst, ho wever, they were yet liOminally at peace, 
the news of the capture French inen*of-war by 

the English fleet,* off Xewfou^dJand, caused immense 
excitement in Fran(‘e. Lally was at once summoned to 
the ministerial counsels, and his advice was asked as 
to the course :Jhe French Gove^;ument might pursue In 
the event of their determining to reply to this infracthm 
of the common right of nations by a declaration of war. 
Lally suggested three courses, any one of which* he 
insisted, might.be advantageously followed. His first 
plan,—^in forming whiqfi he was doubtless influenced hy 
the leading idea of his life,—^was to fit out a fleet and^ 
army sufficient for the purpose, and, taking Qhaxles" 
Edwaidon board, to make a descent Upon England;^ hi8 
second proposal was, to send a sufficient force to the 


East Indies, to chese the English from all their posi^e^ 
sions in that conntry $ and the third, io drive fibem out 
of Ani^ica; but, he added, whateve]||gpurse you 
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it is primalHy necessary that you should think and act 
at <iie same time.” This prudent counsel,—^prudent 
h^use, at such a conjiihcture, as in many that occur to 
us in our lives, bolJhess was prudence,—was not accepted 
by the French Ministry. Desirous to avoid war, they 
mistook timidity for wisdom, and it was only a year after, 
when three-fourtlis of their merchant marine had been 


swept from the seas, that they could make up their minds 
to act boldly. An alliance was then formed with Aus¬ 
tria, Bussia, and Sweden, and it was resolved to act simul¬ 
taneously in Germany, Canada, and in the East Indies.- 
On the 17tli Id ay, 1750, war was formally declared. 

No sooner was it known that the French Government 
had resolved to send a force to the East, than the ^last- 
India Company pressed U]ioii them the nomination of 
Ijally tu its (^)mmand. His px'at reimfation, his expe¬ 
rience in war, his wonilerfa’/c*ijerg-y, scemotl imleed to 
point him out as the man for tin task. That task 
was no light one. Nt>t only were foreign enemies to be 
subdued, but tliere was an administration to be purged. 
At^that time the reports of the corruption of the French 
administrators in the East were universally rife, and wore 
ell but universally believed. This was an additional 
reason which influenced the Directors in their choice of 
Daily. They felt surej not only that his unsullied 
honour would be proof against corruption, but tliat he 
would scorn and loathe tlmt vice in otliers, and would 
apM no means to extirpate it They felt confident, 
likewise, that he, of all others, was a man to make him- 


a^ obeyed, and obedience to their orders had been, up 
tO' .time, a virtue conspicuous by its absence.” 
^ey repeatedly, therefore, urged upon the Minister of 
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The minister was not very willing. He 
personally, but he feared that hia stern and nhi^n^Uijg 
character, made still more stefn by a long oonrse of 
prosperity, was not cxm*tly suited Vj encounter such 
a state of aflairs as were believed to exist in Pondichery. 
He dreaded lest such a nature, passionate and energetic, 
would become iinreasoiuibly wild in the presence of 
a resistauc^e that did not openly resist, a corruption 
which, though existing, might not he tangible. Por 
a long time, therefore, he opposed t-bo nomination, 
but the importunitii's of the Directors, backed by the 
voice of public opinion, at length pre vailed, and on the 
19th November, Lally wiir< >]>p.dpt;ed Lieutenant 
General and Commander-in-Cliicf oi thO'expedition to 
the East. 

Never di^ the th-own^ponfor on ary df its olficera 
a fuller conimi&viou llmnSon this occasion. On the 
31st Dec(jmber, Laily was af pointed Commander-in- 
Chief and Commissary of the King for the French 
possessions in the l^^ast, including the Isles of Fmnee, 
liourbon and j\fadagas<*ar : ho was to preside in Council, 
and to make all the iuliahitnnts, the guveniors, and the 
commanders of tlie land and sea forces of the Company 
take the oath of obedience. “ without anv contitovention 

' tf i 

whatever.” He was only not permitted to alter the 
mode of collecting votes in Council, and he had no- 
absolute control over tlio movements of the ships of the 
lioyal Navy. 

It w'as intended that the Military portion of th0 
experlition should consist of about 3000 .men; fliat 
it should be supplied with speck) to the amount df siu 
millions of iivres; and that it should leave Francet 
three detachmeutA The drst of these, 



filtjr - ^i^teir^eti, with twenty siege gnns^ and- ife 
{Proportion of.ttti^ui'e^ liiider the orders of theChoTalier 
de seeotA in command of the expedition^ sailed 

from the port of Lorieni on the 30tli December, 1756, 
and reached Pondicbery on the 9th September of the 
following year. 

The second detachment, consisting of the regiment 
do Lally, with a due proportion of artillerymen and 
guns, was to lenve in the February following, escorted 
by a squadron' under Rear-Admiral Co\int d’Achd A 
superstitious man would have done well to mark the 
hour on which Lally first met his naval colleague, 
for most certainly the new Governor then came iuta 
contact with his Evil Genius. It is a great, though 
not an irreparable, inislbrtujpe for a man to be born 
with l^arren brains. The if[)sence of conceptive jKpwer 
may be atoned for b^ ^he p^jsscssion of a strong cha¬ 
racter, a brave heart, a liaiul to carrv out. in all their 
fulness, the ideas of a master mind. But that man 
is surely most rnisomble, who, to an unproductive brain 
acids infirmity of pur[K)se; who, when thfi path he 
cannot see is pointed out to liim by others, hiis neither 
the , splHt nor the majiliuoi^s to tread it; to whom, 
fear of responsibility and doubt, supplying the place 
of the imagination in which he is deficient, double 
difficulties and halve resources. Such a man is, of 
all others, to be avoidtnl ns a colleague in an imp^^toit 
expedition, and yet sucb a man was d’AcbA 

The effects of this man’s nerveless vitality were soon 
apparent. The fleei sailed on the 2(»th February, 
but, in clearing Brest Harbour, two of the vessels be¬ 
longing to it were slightly damaged. The injury ^as 
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sa tmimportant that all the principal nt^al officers 
of the expedition were in favour of • continuing the 
voyage, and making the necessary repairs at sea. The 
wind was favourable, and notluiig^imponitively de¬ 
manded their return. But d’Ache doubted; the* in¬ 
evitable “ if paralysed the action of his shadow of a 
heart, and he put back. 

The squadron had scarcely re-anchored in Brest 
Harbour, when one of the results of d’Ache’s timidity 
became manifest. An order amv(xl from the Court to 
transfer two of bis men of war to the squadron fitting 
out for Canada, their places to be supplied by vessels 
belonging to the Company. Lai^y was also informed 
<tbat the remaining third of the forcti f?rigihaily destined 
for him, co?ild no longer be sufiplied. 

In the facfi of these difficulties d’A 'be r?>monstrated,- 
and resigned. Lally remOTstrated, hut expressed his 
willingness to carry out his '^fiaster’s orders at all 
hazards. The reply from the Court of Versailles was 
an order to d’Ache to put to sea as soon as the ships 
destined for him should arrive, and a promise to Lally 
that the Remaining third of his force should bo sent 
after him six months later. It never was sent. 

More tlian two months were spent at Brest inldleness 
waiting for the promised ships, and it was only on the 
2nd May, 1757,-that the squadron made its final st^ 
for its Eastern destination. 

slowly it sailed; how it pursued a course wliieh^ 
the English historian states, ought to be knoVn in 
order to be avoided; how two months were lost by 
every night lying by a little meroliant ship that iTAobd 
h|id picked up; how six weeks more were wasted in an 
oHlcure port in trying to dispose of her cargo | i|x 
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weeks moi%, from tk^ fear of rounding the Cape during 
the Equinox; how the course was constantly altered 
at night to avoid the sail descried in the day time; 
how a capful of ^'ind was always a signal for taking 
in t]^e sails; how all these tilings occurred, need not be 
described. They did occur, however, and as we read 
the heart-breaking account, we wonder, not that d’Ache 
took twelve months to accomplish liis voyage, but that 
he ever accom|)lished it at all. Had he only continued 
his voyage on the 20th Ecbiniary, and pursued it with 
o/rdimiry speed, he would have arriveil in the Indian 
seas five or six months before the English fleet; or had 
he sailed as the English did, he would still have been 
three months before them, and three months at that 
time might have been fatal to'English doniiimtion 
India. As it was, the two lle^s arrived abput the same 
time; the French on the April, lTo8, tlie English 
a day or two later. 

But before describing the scenes that followed their 
lauding, it is necessary to take a short retrospect of 
French policy in India. 

The French settlement of Pondichery, established in 
1674, attiiineil, in the course of a few years, to a state 
of greaff prosperity. The place itself was fortified, and 
the surrounding country was by degrees brought into 
subjection Other factories, too, were established at 
Mah4 on the Malabar, at Karikal, on the Coromandel 

r 

coast, and at Olmiidemogoro in Bengal, all subject to 
the patent settlement^ 

Nothing occurred to interrupt the rising prosperity 
of these settlements till the year 1741, when war broke 
out between Ftmioe and England. Even then, the 
Flinch* seurible of the advantage of peace for tHe 
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consolidation of their power, wer^ anxious India 
should be regarded as a neutral ground, and they made 
proposals to that effect. But the English had sent a 
squadron to the Eastern seas, and they wei‘e unwilling 
to forego the opportunities which seemed to present 
themselves of destroying the commerce of their rivals. 
War thus became inevitable. 

At this juncture. La Bourdonnais, a self-made man, 
one of the most energetic characters that ever lived, 
and whose career well merits on every acoofhit a separate 
notice, was Governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon.- 
Resolving to make a counter stroke a^xainstyio English, 
this man, full of energy and feitii»' in resources, fitted 
jout a fleet, trained the crews, and Trampling over the 
opposition* of the Company, and the opposition of 
those around him, bruu^it Jiis sqiiutlrun iu safety to 
Pondiclierv. 

The Governor of PondichtTyiat that time was Dupleix. 
This extraordinary man had then j>erhaps only half 
confe&sed even to himself the ideii, which almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards became the leading idea of his being 
—the formation of a Frem-h Empire in India. He it 
was, who, at the outbreak of the war, had proj)osed that 
India should be neutral ground for botli belligerents, 
bat on the rf^ection of this proposal he set to work to 
aid with all his energies tlie efforts of La Bourdonnais. 
On the arrival of tliis latter at tho head of a squadron 
which, in its course, had beaten off the Englisli squadron, 
the soaring spirit of Dupleix aspired not only to tlie 
rooting out of the English from the Coast of Coromandel^ 
but to their entire expulsion ^om Iiuliaa soil. He 
hastened to endeavour to impress ihese^, idess npoi^ 
Hh Bourdonnais, urging him, as the first afop, to cttiack 
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and destroy Madras. But, unhappily for French in¬ 
terests, La Bourdounais was not formed to act under 
8Ui)erior authority. Sailing, after some hesitation, to 
Madras, and taki'l^g it without the loss of a man, he 
profpssed to ^gard himself, in virtue of that conquest, 
as iiidependoiit of the controlling authority of the 
Governor of Bondicheiy. * Far, then, from carrying 
out the views of Dtipleix regarding tlie destruction 
of Madras, he consented to ransom it on easy terms, 
receiving frotti the Englisli, as the price of his concur¬ 
rence, a considerable present for himself. But tho 
capture of Madras had only rendered Biipieix more 
fixed in his idea, more resolved to carry it out. The 
insubordinate conduct of JjU Bourdounais for a tiincf 
indeed, paralysed liiin, anil lost liiin inonunts which 
no one IjctU-t thaii La Bourdminais hifnsedij could have 
used U) the ailvantngc of ^'nuu'c. Jh:t Duplt-ix was 
well aware that on th4 sidting in of tho monsoon it 
would bo necessary for l^a Bourdounais to return to 
tlic Isle of Fiance. Bo tlierefore refused to ratify 
his convention with tins English, and when I.a Bour- 
donnais, fortH'^d to depart, made over toliiio his con(|uest, 
he boldly kept possession of it, refusing to restore it to 
the English. 

Time will not allow me to do more than glance at 
the system thou put in force by tho fertile genius, 
of Bupleix. The main principle of that system was 
to make himself and his French absolutely necessary 
to the native rulei's of India,—to make hiui^lf so 
iiecessary, that the native princes should be reiidy, 
not only to comply with his demands, but to offer 
him ^ such extension of territory as they thought he 
would covet;—to make iutnsolf so necessary, that he 
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should really pull the wires wlueh should more his 
puppets into Action; and that thus, insensibly and 
by degrees, by skill rather than by force, India would 
b^ome French,—French not only ISy inclination, and 
by policy, but finally also in fact. But T|ith this view 
he regarded it of primary importance to rid. himself 
of the English. Free from their observation, ho felt he 
could carry out his sclieine without hiiiderance or 
control. So long as they remained on the coast, he 
had to use all his resources in eiuioavouring to counteiv 
act their rivalry. He wished to b*‘ fa(xi to face with 
the Native Powers, so as by Ixxh^jieing one against the 
other, to use them for the of France; by 

making himself essential to the roiigest, to use the 
power of tl»e strongest to forward, gi adn.dty but surely, 
the dream ^ho had formed of a ‘Ireach Empire in 
India. 

To carry out this syftem, t*’was requisite that its 
originator should j^ossess a cool brain, a fertile imagina¬ 
tion, an unscrupulous conscience, a readiness that never 
was at fault, and resources in himself that wore incapable 
of exhaustion. And Dupleix was such a man. He was 
a match for the natives at their oxvn weapons. He 
was, in fact, everything but a soldier. Had he been, 
that also, he would have realised all his visions. As it 
was, his scheme failed; but how near it was to success I 
When the year 1752 opened, the system of Dupleix 
bad been six years at work, and what was the result? 
Dupleix had made the Subadar of the Deccan; he 
had made the Kawab of the Carnatic; the limits of 
the French po^essious had increased enormouslythe 
English candidate for the Nawabship of the/CWmtie 
hifd been driven to bis last stronghold in Tnch^Oidyi 
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and this ho was hopelessly defending. The English 
themselves had little beyond Madras (xestored to them 
after the Treaty of Aix-la'Chapelle) and Fort St. David, 
and it appeared tldlt the faU of Trichinopoly would be 
the signal for ^tlieir expulsion from India. ]\Ia]iomined 
Ali, whom they recognised as Nawab, had even offered 
to make his submission to Chanda Sahib, the Nawab 
appointed by the Frencli. 

But the scheme, when just on the point of accom¬ 
plishment, tottenid*to its full. Dupleix, no soldier 
himself, had sent Bnssy, the only general he p(jsscssed, 
far away to the North ; and just at that iiioinent, uhon 
on the eve apparently <,)f the accomplislimont of all iiis 
plans, the genius of Clive deliveretl at them a bl(»w 
which shook the very foiimlat ions of Fn ncludominiuii 
iu India. 

But it was when r»,‘V(Tsus (•'aiiH' that Dupleix showed 
how boundless and iift':iliau,'«tible were liis resources. 
The English Company received Supplies of men and 
money from England. Dupleix received nothing, or 
next to nothing. Still for two years he maintained the 
unequal struggle; and when recalled, iu 1754, he still 
show'<*d a bold front to bis eiiemv, and had not even 
then desptiired of the realization of his dream. 

Peace followed the departure of Jhipleix only i\omi- 
nally. In reality hostilities continued with almost un-* 
abated rancour, and with varying fortune; and when, 
in 17b6i war broke out again in Euroj>e, it seemed that 
that power would gain the supremacy in India which 
should first send a welktppointed fleet and army 
. to tljso scene of action It was a conviction of this 
nature that had inspired I^ally^s ^dvie© to the French 
to think and art at the same time.” 

h 
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favourable an opportunity indeed had nevef before pre¬ 
sented itself) for at that time the English could scarc^y 
bring 200 Europeans into the field. 

It is now full time that we shi>uld return to the 
movements of the force commanded by liully. It has 
been seen that the first detachment of that force, under 
the Chevalier de Soupire, left France on the 31st De¬ 
cember, 1756, and leached Poiidichery on the 9th 
September following. It had been intended that De 
Soupire’s force, and the squadron which escorted it, 
should make a combined attack on Fort St. David, then 
garrisoned by only sixty invalids; but the accidental 
interception of a letter from the Governor of .Fort St. 
David to the Admiral of the English squadron, expected 
from Europe, affording as it did first intimaticm of 
the anticips^ted arrival oC such a soradron, produced so 
great an alarm amongst Ine French, they hurried 
back to the Isle of France, wilSio;d even lauding the 
heavy artillery and afiimunition they had brought.with 
them for the purpose. Do Soupire, thus left alone, 
allowed himself to be controlled by the Civil Governor 
of Pondicliory, M. de Leyrit. As the career of this 
official is henceforth intimately connected with that of 
Lally, it is fit that .w'o should inquire who dud what 
manqer of man he was. 

Before Lally set sail from France, a description of 
the members of the Council of Pondichery was given to 
him by the Directors of the French Comjmny. In this 
De Leyrit is spoken of as a man ‘‘fit for bade, but 
w^b, pMegmatic, and silent; one who suffered others 
to get the start of him; and who did not know hoW to 
maintain proper subordination.” But this was a very 
leose and incomplete portraiture of the man* Inteatity* 
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De Leyrit ^as one of that class of men, not very un¬ 
common even now, who, placed in a position in which 
they are called upon to act, are yet so afraid of acting 
wrongly, that they'prefcr not to act at all; who think 
they have decided a question if only they can get the 
consideration of it postponed; who persuade themselves 
that affairs left to themselves will surely right them¬ 
selves in the end. He was the sort of man, in fact, who 
in these days would have sent even the most urgent 
and pressing question, to a department ‘‘ for report; ” 
and who then, regarding that question as disposed of 
because reported upon, w'ould have consigned it, re^Vbrt 
and all, to the Charybdis of the Hoc<u*d Room. If his 
advice were asked, the oracle was always dark.” 

It wtis characteristic of the man. therefore, that when 
the OhcvalidI’ de Soupire, 1 living landed with his 
thousand men, and liaving "found another thousand 
ready to his hand in •l>>j)dichory, imtundly wished to 
do something with them; that although Fort St. David, 
not many miles distant, was garrisoned at that moment 
by only sixty invalids, and miglit easily have been 
taken ; Do Leyrit, fearful of sanctioning an enteiprise 
that miglit fail, held him back from the enterprise, and 
forml lutn to content himself with the capture of a few 
forts in the vicinity of Arcot. On tlieso slight expedi¬ 
tions were wasted the eight months that intervened 
between the landing in India of Do Soupire and the 
landing of Lally. 

At la^, on the 2nd IMay, 1758, Lally arrived. Tito 
main portion of tho squadron had anchored before Cud- 
dalore, near Fort St. David, and Lally had come on in 
a 60-gnn ship, attended by a frigate, to Pondichery. 
He received momjinous greeting. The guns which 

I. 9, 
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off a salute in his honour happened to bei loaded, and 
their fire took effect on the ship on board of which was 
the new Governor, three shots liitting the sides, and two 
going through the rigging. HowevCT, he landed. The 
fii*st news that greeted him was the loss of Chandema* 
gore and Mahe to the English. Nevertheless^ prompt 
as he ever had been in Europe, he ordered out 800 men, 
and three hom*s after his landing, he marched to Cud- 
dalore, fifteen miles distant. The place, invested by- 
sea and land, fell on the third day. He then marched 
to Fort St. David; and thoiigji the garrison had been 
increased, and the place much strengthened since the 
arrival of De Soupiro, he took it after seventeen days* 
open trenches: he then sent ^ detachment against 
Devi-cott#h, -which was abandoi.t '* i its approach, and. 
thus successful, returnee^ on the ll ui Juifo, in triumph 
to Pondichery. 

But in this first expeditionjiiSTicces..tul though it was, 
the seeds of subsequent failure liad bet'u plentifully 
sown. Accustomed only to Europe and to European 
habits, Lally was unable to comprehend the existence 
of a state of things such as forced itself upon his atten¬ 
tion immediately after he liad lauded in India. To his 
I mind he and the few thousand Europeans at Pondichery 
' represented the dominant race, and he was surprised 
I that the millions of native inhabitants objected to be 
^ regarded as slaves. The institution of caste appeared 
to him to be simply an. excuse of which men availed 
themselves to escape toilsome occupation. He regardeJ 
it, and was resolved to regard it, in no other light. He 
at once reversed the policy pf Dupleix. That aide 
> administrator had been careful to rei^pect native preju¬ 
dices ; his whole policy, in fact, had been a policy of 
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conciliation. But Lally, confident in liis strength, tried 
to ignore the existence as a nation of the dusky millions 
of Hindustan. In. Jiis eyes France* and England were 
fighting for the pobe.«?sion of India; and his policy was 
expi*e8sed in his own words, that he had come to drive 
the En^ish from India. He went directly, far too 
directly, to this purj)ose. He acted as he w'ould have 
acted in Euro|ie. ^VIlen men, whose caste forbade 
them to labour, refused to act as coolies, they W'ere at 
once impressed, and driven to their tasks. The native 
iidiabitants of Pondicht‘ry were in this way condemned 
without distinction to all sorts of labour. Brahmins * 
were compelled to curry the loads their caste forbade ' 
them to touch, and w'cro Yok<?d with Pariahs and! 
Sotxlras to draw carts. The result was an •universal 
panic in Poiidichcry. When Leyrit and ithp Council 
remonstrated, they wore treated as accomplices who 
bad been bribed. It tva.'f another mistakt* thus to insult . 
those whose co-operation was so necessary. Poor De 
Leyrit was not (H»rrnpt, ho was only incapable. But 
Lally was inexorable. He redoubled bis exactions, and 
stormal at and derided the Indian experience of men 
whose duty it was to advise him. The consequences 
were fatUl; and wlum he returned from the conquest of 
Fort St, David, he returned to a city, the European 
and Native inhabitants of which were alike struck l>y 
a paralysis of terror, and imbued with a feeling of 
^vage hatred. Of these two feelings he himself was at 
once tile cause and the object 
It was Lally’s intention, after his return to Pondi- 
chery, to mai*c!i upon.Madras; but he bad neither 
money nor carriage; he was at feud with his Council, 
andhad lost the confidence of the natives. In despaif 
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he determined to claim the payment of a bond given by 
the feajali of Tanjore for five crores and a half of rupees, 
and then in the possession of the GQyemment of Pondi- 
chery. The Eajah refused, and the siege of Tanjore 
was resolved upon: 

Then were seen, in all their completeness, f)ie diffi¬ 
culties, the insuperable obstacles, ^Ybich a man,—even a 
man endowed with great abilities and immense energy, 
—must face should he determine to run counter to 
the cherished convictions of an entire nation. It was 
a struggle between the determination and obstinacy of 
the man on one side, and a feeling stronger than armies, 
stronger than force, stronger than time, on the other! 
Can we doubt the result? Mtir s <.>f transjwrt were 
wanting, provisions even failed. Vv '.en the army at 
length readied Tanjore, St had neither mdlioy, nor food, 
nor ammunition. A pagoda which, ty tlie horror of the 
. natives, t^ey attacked and plu!i(fered, w'as found to con¬ 
tain only rice in the husk. At last the unfortunate 
Lally w’as reduced to the d jvice of selling the plunder 
of the place for two hundred thousand rupees; but the 
place did not choose to be plundered. The resistance 
was obstinate,—so much so that lially, furious at the 
idea of being thus thwarted by one of the children of 
the soil, sent to the Ilajah and threatened that, unless 
he chose to surrender, he would send him and all his 
family as slaves to Bourbon; but the spirit of the Tan- 
jorean revolted at this indignity, and he resolved to 
perish rather than submit. Just then there came a 
report of the defeat of tlie French fleet; and this, com¬ 
bined with the exhaustion of his ammunition, deter¬ 
mined LaUy to retreat. But that retreat was yearly 
(atal. The French camp was attacked; and 
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himselfi si^alled out especially as an object of assault, 
escaped death only by sometliing short of a miracle. 
The enemy were dually repulsed, but the retreat was 
conducted in the inidst of the most terrible embairass- 
ments of all sorts. (18 August, 1759.) 

On his return to Pondichery, Lally, nothing daunted, 
resolved to prepare to attack Madraa But here d’Ache 
failed him. This officer had encountered the English 
fleet on the 29th April, and had been worsted in an 
indecisive combat; he had met the Englisli a^second 
time on the 2nd' August, and had again sheered off 
after an hours fighting. He now expressed his deter¬ 
mination to proceed at once to the Isle of France; and, 
in spite of tlie earnest entreaties of Lally, he sailed oiu 
the 2nd September. • 

Thus left to himself, I-.ally resolved, nevertheless, to 
persevere in liis designs against Madras. He was con¬ 
firmed in this deterntiiiition by the deparUtre of the 
English fleet for Bombay. For the immediate expenses 
of the army he advanced from his own funds thirteen 
thousand rupees, and induced some of his officers to 
follow his example. He stayed only twenty-five days 
at Pondichery, and then moved upon Arcot, with the 
garrisoipof which place he had contrived to come to an 
understanding. Arcot was entered in triumph the 4th 
of October, 1768. 

At Arcot Lally was joined by Bussy, whom he had 
recalled from the Court of the Subadar, where Bussy had 
succeeded, ever since the departure of Dupleix, in 
maintaining with a handful of Europeans the power and 
authority of the French name. Lally, who could not 
understand Busy's plans, who regard^ the sy^m of 
native alliances with contempt, and who saw no enemy 
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in India but the English, treated Biissy Himself with 
marked hauteur,” and his proceedings at the Court of 
the Subadar as a means of personal aggrandisem^t 
He lookei^ upon him as a Company’s officer; a man 
destitute of Euroj)ean, and therefore of useful expe¬ 
rience; in a word, as a mere Indian general. But 
Bussy,—a man wlio united to much of the political 
subtlety of Dupleix the figliting power of Olive,—made 
a far difierent impression upon the unprejudiced officers 
of the*Fronch army. Six of them,—men bearing the 
most illustrious nanu's in IVancCj—^joined in a request 
that Bussy might be made brigadier-general over their 
heads. To this request Lally had no course but to 
,accedc. 

He refused, however, to allow Ihios. to return to the 
Subadar, notwithstanding the most presshig letters on 
the subject from that viceroy. He evem regarded the 
very idea%f his return as something akjn to madness. 

Had Lally, instead of taking Arcot, marched directly 
upon Chingleput,—wlieiicc the Ei\glish drew their sup¬ 
plies,—he wouhl, probably, have been able not only to 
provision bis anny, but to force Madras to surrender. 
At Arcot he found notliing in the way of resources, and, 
even before he could take it, the EnglLsh had thrown a 
' garrison of 850 men into Cliingleput. Lally, therefore, 
returned full of anger to Hondichery, to seek there the 
sinews of war. 

He obtained but few, except those which he himself 
and his officers advanced, amounting in all to 94,000 
rupees, and with this sum he was forced to put his 
army in motion,—an ai-rny of, 2700 Europeans, . SCO 
cavalry, and 5000 native infantry, against starong^ 
bold of the English. He arrived before Madraa on isl^ 
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14th December, and at once occupied the Black Town 
almost without striking a blow. 

It is impossible ^o conceive a more heart-breaking 
time than that spcmt by Lally before Madras. Tie had 
supplies but for fifteen days when he sat before it, and, 
’on their consumption, he and his troops literally lived 
from hand to mouth. Now they were supported by a 
supply of rice cai»tured fnnn an Knglish vessel, now by 

some chanco arrival from Pondicherv. IVIeanwbile the 

* 

troops •were not tlio ofiicci’s were discontented, and 
worse than all, Lally, —this Lally wliose personal influ¬ 
ence used to carry all b»>foro it in Ihirope,—was here 
rcgardo<l us the cause of failure, and the originator 
of.all the privations. 

There is no need to recount every particular of the sad 
tale, to ,shcw*why this attack i^nlcd. and thfjt sortie was 
no tcutoff:—every tliiii^ wt nt wv«)iig.—and evendlung 
went wrong becanst^ the* man at th<i head of the troops, 
though a most gallant soldier, and distiiignishod for his 
abilities as an ollicer, lia<l di^stroyed confidence by 
trampling on the cherished feelings of others. 

There could Iwi but ono termination to a siege so 
caiTied on. When, at last, a broach had been made, 
the offJftci*s and men showed a disinclination to storm ; 
and before tho day arrivt'd on which Lally had resolved 
to attempt it at all hazards, the appeamiice of an 
English fleet, with coiisi<lerablo roinforccunents on board, 
compelled him to forego liis schemes, and to raise the 
siege. He returned with rage in his heart to Pondi- 
ehery, 17th February, 1759. 

Buch was tho hatrcjid entertained against Lally in 
Pondichery that the news of his failure before M^ras 
caused the greatest rejoicing in that town. It intM 
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have been a strong feeling that could make French 
hearts rejoice at the uprising of the Star of England; 
that could inspire them with a sens^of relief when they 
heard that a French army was in full retreat from 
before an English fortress. Yet such a feeling Lally 
had caused. Ho was not sensible of it hijnself. 
knew that the feeling existed, but he persisted in 
attributing it to the treachery, the corruption, the want 
of patriotism of his enemies. Even in the trenches 
before Madras he could not restrain his invectives 
against the mode of managing matters in Pondichery. 
He declared that fire from Heaven, in default of the 
fire of English, would, sooner or lat^^r, inevitably destroy 
-that new Sodom.” 

Time will not allow me to lojjo',T, step by stop, the 
proceedings, of Lally after his retreat fitom Madras. 
That retreat was a death-blow to hit Lopes of conquest. 
The possibility of having to d^ehd Pondichery seemed 
rather now to loom in the future. It was, however, yet 
in the power of d’Ache t& avert this calamity. But 
d*Ache was the reed that invariably pierced the hand 
that leaned upon it. This officer liad received a rein¬ 
forcement of three ships, and had again sailed for the 
Indian Seas. Here, on tho 10th September, 1759, he 
had again met the English squadron, again had fought 
it, and had again been beaten, this time receiving a 
‘ severe wound in his thigh. He managed, however, to 
reach Pondichery, and to land there a small amount 
treasure, and 180 troops. But, once at Pondicheiy, 
nothing could induce him to remain. In vain d^ 
Lally and the Council point qut to him that Pondi* 
chery, left by him, would be in imminent danger^ in 
vtdn did they appeal to honour, to sense of duty, even 
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to his interest; in vain did they protest against his 
departure. D’Ach4 would not have been himself had he ' 
listened to these aj^peals. The utmost that he could do 
was to land 450 of tis crews, and of these Lally writes, 
in his memoirs, that they were “the scum of the 
squadron; t}iat*200 deserted to the English; many 
ended their lives by the executioner; 50, who gar¬ 
risoned Wandewash, let the enemy into it, and the rest 
abandoned their post in front of the enemy at Pondi- 
chery.” Such was the characteristic termination to the 
Indian career of Count d’Ache:—he abandoned his 
countrymen to their fate. 

But this was not the only blow to Lally’s hopes. 
Though he himself had, after his retreat from Madras, 
maintained his army with fair fortune in the field, yet 
the total deffiat and capitulation of Confian^, the officer 
by whom ho had replaced Bussy in .the north, had 
caused even a grt'atA- Injury to tljp French policy by 
alienating the Subadar of the Deccan, and compelling 
him to seek an English alliance. These losses forced 
Lally at last to have recourse to the one general under 
him on whose talents he could rely, and he resolved to 
detach Bussy to the noitlu But Bussy had scarcely 
left his*camp, when the army, deprived of pay, clothing, 
and provisions, •and hearing reports of the large fortunes 
made by private individuals, broke out into open 
mutiny. The effect of this was to cause Bussy to return, 
and the delay which thus ensued proved fatal to 
the French cause in tlie north. The mutiny was 
quelled by the payment of six months’ arrears, and the 
promise of an amnesty, and Lally prepared again to 
taki the field. 

But whilst he himself, with one division of his amny. 
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had obtained some slight advantage in the neighbotir- 
hood of Trichinopoly, the other had allowed the English 
to surprise Wandewash, and to tl^reaten Arcot. To 
recover the one and save the other Lally massed his 
forces and marched against ^\’'andewash, rejecting the 
advice of Biissy to compel tlie retirement of the English 
by acting with his superior number of cavaliy on their 
communications. Eatlier than do this, Jjally resolved 
to have recourse to the dangerous expedient of fighting 
a decisive battle, the result of which, if disastrous, would- 
be fatal. 

He had attacked and carried, sword in hand, the 
town of Wandewash, on the 10th of January, 1700, and 
had sat down the day following b» fore the fort, but his 
chief engineer was so dilatory tha ' it was not till the 
20th that ^he fire opeiied upon it. Oill the 21st a 
breach w'as reix)rted practicable. 'iJien it was that the 
English, under Oqjonel Coote/i advanced to its relief. 
Lally went out to meet him. He had only 1350 
Europeans, and 800 sepo^a. The English had 1900 
Europeans and 2100 sepoys. In the 'action that 
follows, Lally himself behaved with his usual gallantry^ 
but his scipoys ran away at the first onset. The 
Regiment de Lorraine whicli then advanced, succeeded, 
under a murderous fire, in breaking the English line, 
but it was immediately taken in both flanks and beaten 
back. It was then that LfJly, eager to redeem the 
fortunes of the day, put himself at the head of his 
cavalry, and ordered them to charge. But scarcely a 
man would follow him. Just about this time con¬ 
siderable confusion had been cai][sed in the liefit wing by 
the explosioh of a tumbril, and the English took iadvaxir 
ti^ of the opportunity to advance on that side* Bossy, 
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having been exhausted, and having but four ounces of 
,^ce left for distribution to each soldier, he agreed on 
the 14th January to capitulate; l^ut the English re¬ 
-fused to grant him terms, and he was compelled to 
surrender at discretion (16th January, IfOl). The 
following extract from the letter of an English officer 
who was present at the siege will shew the straits to 
which Lally was reduced before he gave in. “ Our 
artillery,” he says, “ performed wonders, but the want 
of every necessary within was what chiefly wrought in 
our favour. The inhabitants had subsisted for a long 
time upon their elephants, horses, camels, &c. I can 
assure you for a truth that a dog soil fur 24 rupees; of 
^his miserable provision there dtd not remaiij enough 
for one day longer wdien the English took possession of 
the place.” Again referring to Lally, ho ^-ays : “ It is 
a convincing proof of his abilities, the managing so 
long and vigorous a defence, in tx place whore he wtis 
held in universal detestation.” 

This detestation indeed was so great that, as he 
marched out of the citadel of Ponclichery, he w^as 
saluted with a loud and general hiss, and was loaded 
with the most abusive and opprobrious epithets. The 
Interidant of his army, who followed him, aii old man 
half blind, and upwards of seventy years old, was killed 
on the spot. Lally himself would have shared the same 
fate but for the opportune appearance of some English 
hussars. 

With the surrender of Pondichery closes the “Indian., 
‘ career of Count Lally. But little more remains to be 
told, and that little is perhaps toe saddest ^f all. He 
was detained^ after his surrender for nearly two nmntos 
aV Madras, and, he states, was treated in a most .tm-. 
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worthy mariher by thd English Governor and Council. 
At last he was sent to England os prisoner of war in a 
small merchant shi^. Arriving in London, he learned 
for the first time that his enemies had preceded him to 
Paris, and that ho had been charged with treason, in- 
competency, correspondence with the Engb'sh, pecula¬ 
tion, and tyrannical administration.’ More jealous of 
his honour than careful for his safety, he applied to be 
allowed to return to Franco on liiS parole. Tlie appli¬ 
cation was granted, and he returned, “canying with 
him,” he said, “ his head and his innocence.” But he 
found that all France had been stirred to its veiy deptlis 
by the news of the loss of the French Indies, and that 
the ministry W('re determined to have a victim. Who, 
was tliis victim to be? On the one side L^lly stood 
alone, without a friend, not d(%irous to have a friend, 
himself accusing all; on the other, were tlie Cbuncii of 
India and their fricjids, i^nd allied with them, because 
equally accused by Lally, were two such opposite cha¬ 
racters as d’Ache and Biissv. In vain did the two 

9 / 

latter offer him tonus of accommodation. Lally scorned 
and spurned them; in vain did the minister, the Due 
de Ohoiseul, advise him to save himself by flight, as the 
tide waif too strong; Lally rejected the advice with 
disdain. He stood upon his innocence, the purity of his 
motives, the justice of his cause,—^strong suppoi*ts in the 
abstract, but utterly powerless to save, in the presence 
of a despotic Government thirsting for a victim. 

For tvfelye months Lally was engaged in selicitiug an 
enquiry into his own conduct, and that of his accusers, 
hut leaming^at the end of that time that ho was to be 
placed under arrest, he voluntarily surrendei*ed hiniseHV 
und wad confined in the Bastille. 
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In the course of the long months that followed, a 
circumstance occurred which proved decisive of his 
fate. It so happened that amongst-the many intriguers 
in Pondichery, one Father Lavaur, a Jesuit Priest, had 
made himself especially active. This man was one of 
those plausible sycophants who are found occasionally 
in all countries and in all societies: a man of that class 
of which King Solomon wrote that “ a wliisperer sepa- 
rateth very friends:” a man who paid his court 
alternately to contending parties, according as the 
barometer of their fortunes appeared to be rising: 
who abused Lally to Hussy, and ihissy to Lally; who 
repeated remarks not intern^ I ro be told, and who 
insinuated even more than iio ; .plated. This man had 
latterly rather inclined to the putty against I^ally, but 
with tho IpAV cunning'•and habiiral baldness of the 
sycophant race, he had contrived a method by which he 
might stand well with cither^ party, whichever might 
succeed. For this pnvpose ho had prepared two 
memoirs of the events in the Fast, in one of which he 
had lauded tlie administnitioii of I.allv, and in the other 
had condemned it. He kept these carefully by him, 
waiting for some sign of the action of the ministry to 
use one or other of them. But death struck hftn down 

4 

when still wallowing in his baseness. His papers were 
then searched, and the two memoirs were foimd; but 
they were found by the enemies of Lally. On^ lof 
them only was consequently given to the w^ld. It 
was that inr which Lally was condemned. 

This decided the fate of Lally. Proceedings against 
him had been commenced at t^e Ghatelet on the 16th 
July, 1763, they w'ere transferred to the Parletnent of 
Paris in January, 1764. Lally was not ah 
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advocate. Ithe trial lasted more than two years and a 
half. At length on the 3rd May, 1766, a decision was 
arrived at. On the^ following day Lally was removed 
to the Conciergerie, and on the 5th at seven in the 
morning he was brought before his judges. On appear¬ 
ing before tliem he was required to give up his red 
riband and cross, and was then placed in the dock in 
order to be interrogated. On finding himself in this 
situation, he clasped his hands and exclaimed, **Is this 
then the reward of fifty-five years* service ?” He was 
interrogated that day from seven o’clock to one, and 
again from three to nine P.M., after which he was taken 
back t# the Bastille. The next day the Parliament 
delivered judgment, and pronounced “ Lally attainted, 
and convicted of having betrayed the inferost of the 
King and of flie India Oompaifv, of abuse of authority 
and exactions against the subjects of the King^aiid the 
foreign residents of P(nl<lichcry.” For reparation of 
tills, it deprived him of all titles, honours, and dig¬ 
nities, and® condemned him to liave his head severed 
from his body, and d(?claro{l his property confiscated. 

When this sentence wiis read to Lally, ho listened 
very quietly as far as the expression tliat “he had 
betrayec^ the interests of the King.” The moment he 
heard those words he exclaimed, “that is not true* 
never, never; ” and snatching up a pair of compasses, 
with which he had been tracing a chart of the coast of 
Coromandel, he endeavoured to strike tliem into his 
heart. But the wound, though severe, was not mqrtaL 
Hia enemies, however, deeming that he might thus 
escape th© full measure of their vengeance, caused the 
execution to be advanced six hours. His confessor had 
Kim that he should go to the place of execur 
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tion in a carriage, followed by a hearse. I^iit even this 
slight favour was denied him. He was hurried itito a 
dung-cart, which had been put in^o requisition for the 
purpose; a gag was thrust into his mouth by the execu¬ 
tioner to prevent him from addressing the populace; 
and thus ignominiously was tlie man who had fought 
for France since his boyhood, who had given her his 
best years, his best energies, the first-fruits of all he 
bad inherited, led to the scaffold. Yes, to the scaffold, 
gagged, and in a dung-cart; sent thither by his King: 
—by that King who had witnessed his- prowess at 
Fontenoy and Laffeldt; who, ^^hen some germs of 
grace yet remained to him, IlhI named this same Lally 
Colonel on tlie field of battle: 1 'it who now, sunk in 
vice, wallowing in debauchery, Ciie slave, and by his 
being the ^lave, making France ^be .sinvfe| of the vilest 
of women, * could forget all past services, and when 
Laliy’s pardon was solicited £y Yhe Marshal de SouLise 
in the name of the army, could only reply: “ It is too 
late, he is condemned.” Yes, he was thus led to the 
scaffold i—the gag was then taken from his mouth, and 
be was blindfolded. During the operation he turned 
to the Commissaries of the Parliament and said: “ Tell 
my judges that God has given me. grace tl> pardon 
them; if I were to see them again, I might no longer 
have the forbearance to do it” He then knelt down 
and placed his head upon the block. The executioner 
severed it from his body in two blows; he then threw 
them both into a common hackney coach, aidd buried 
them in the churchyaid nearest the place of execution. 

Many years later repeutapt France anifalled thq 
unjust sentence which had thus sent to* his doom of 

the most gallant and devoted of her sons. 
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I have now brought to a conclusion the two careers 
of Count Lally. It has necessarily been only an out¬ 
line, for time would^ not allow more,—and I have been 
compelled to omit many details that w'ould have been 
interesting. I trust, however, I have ^cceeded in con¬ 
veying to the raifljds of all who have heard me, a clear 
conception of the object of this lecture. It was not 
only that we might obtain a knowledge of Count Lally’s 
career, but that w.e might derive from a glance at that 
career some ideas that might be advantageous to our¬ 
selves. I have shown him to you as a zealous, active, 
energetic officer in Kurope, w'orking his own way up to 
the top of his profession, till chosen by his sovereign to 
command in India. Hut here we find him at once face, 
to face with a new set of difticulties^dilliculfeVs which 


had never odburred to him.hcxbre, which, in fact, Avere 
not incidental to Europt?an life. Uow did ho meet 
those difficulties ? 1 )id Jio have recourse to those whose 


experience might have pointed out a mode of surmount 
iug them?' Did he even‘take them calmly into con 


sideratioii ? He did neither. 


Ko acted as if he argued 


that because there were uo such obstacles in Europe, 


therefore none should exist for him in Asia, and tliat 


the plet of Indian experience was but an excuse for 
the non-performance of duties. He paid no regard to 
institutions which wore stronger than time, or to the 


experience of men who were as anxious to scrve»Frauce 


as himself, but he rode roughshod over all. The conse- 
quence was he failed, as those who attempt to govern 
by brute force must in the end always fail. The, 
absence from his compo^tion of sympathy with his kind 


wa^ sufficient to neutralise his great talents, his d^ing 
enei^^ bis invincible perseverance. It is this sympathy 


M 2 
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which in any undertaking involving association with 
different classes of men, is one great element of success; 
its absence the certain prelude failure. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Lally had it not. 

Then, again,4o look at another feature of his conduct. 
A military man himself, trained n^ in the army, he 
cared only for the opinions of men who belonged to his 
own profession. An 'English officer, writing of him at 
^e time lie was a prisoner at Madras, says, “ Monsieur 
Lally is arrived amongst us; notwithstanding his fallen 
condition, he is now as proud and haughty as ever. A 
great share of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured 
by a savage ferocity, and au imdi^ised coiitenlpt 
« for every person that moves in a Sj»here below that of a 
general, characterise this odd compound of a man,” 
It was jir^bably the demonstration of tiiis contempt, 
the undisguised intimation that he considered it impos¬ 
sible that virtue, or public spirit, or talent, could exist 
out of the pale of his own service, that made him so 
many enemies at Pondicherjr. Men, even when undie> 
tiuguished by abilities, can feel little heart in a system 
under which tliey are treated as inferior animals because 
of the difference in the colour of the coat that they 
wear; still less will those submit to it who fdbl within 
themselves the proud consciousness of deserving. 

But if we admit his faults, we must not refrain from 
doing jnstice to the many virtues of Count Lally. 
Energy, perseverance, and determination, were concen¬ 
trated in him to an extent never surpassed in man. 

needed only/* as Voltaire said, “that success should 
be possible for him to succeej.** Putting out of sight 
the &ct ihat he himself was the cause of many 
Obstacles against which he contended in Indk^^ip^ 
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yet be admitled that it would have been impossible for 
, any one to have 8ho\vn more firmness, more energy, 
more resolution than Lally showed. His perseverance 
was never more apparent than when all hope of success 
seemed vanished. He know not what it. was to despair. 
His mind rose buoyant from disasters which would have 
overwhelmed any ortiinary man. He acted over in 
accordance with the golden motto: “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might ” He did 
not succeed, simply because success under the circum¬ 
stances was impossible. He was a gallant soldier, a 
loyal subject, and was imbued with the loftiest sense of 
honour. The eloquent language applied to an English 
general may truly bo used with reference to Lally, 
that “he not only shunned, but scvned and spurned 
the base.” >We at least must recognise and admire 
these great qualities. If they had been united with 
patience, forbearance, &rul sympathy, they would have 
procured for him a place on the highest j>ede8tal of 
Fame, aud«n that case it is probable tluit neitlier would 
I have been hero to recount, nor you to listen to this 
imperfect lecture ou “ the career of Count Lally.” 
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[From the ‘ Calcutta Review,* November, I860.] 


As, gliding down the stream of the tranquil present, we 
look back iqion the tumultuous past; as we recall the 
excitements, the terrors, the atrccities of 1857, it is 
impossible to feel insensible to lunt wonderful dispensa¬ 
tion of Providence which, when th ,* danger was highest, - 
when the’ career of^triumphant rebellion was as yet un¬ 
checked, at least in the central provin&s, when our 
own resources were at the lo\\;est, brought to the scene 
of action from another and a distant part of Asia, a man 
suited to the hour, whose strong character, pitted against 
hordes of conscienceless traitors, sufficed to restore victory 
to our standards, and to re-establish the prestige, not 
lost in fair fight, but stolen after foul mnrdqi:, of the 
British arms. How this was accomplished, how by the 
determined energy of this man the tide of rebellion was 
first turned, must be fresh in the memory of all; If we 
allude now to the subject, it is because we would wish to 

dwell for a moment on the character of the chief actor 

♦ , 

in that part of the great drama, and to ascertain by what 
mental training, through what amount of practical i^x- 
perience his natural powers had been moulded to attaia 
so brilliant a development. 

■* i ^ 

A shy, contemplative, but stroug-vdlled 
ftavelock had been educated for the bar. Oircunisiaiiee^ 
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however, wMch he could not control, but which in their 
immediate result were opposed to his wishes, changed 
his destination, and at the age of twenty years he en¬ 
tered the army. He entered it at a period when England 
had had but five years’ experience of that peace which 
was destined to remain unbroken till 1853. The signs 
of its probable continuance, however, were even then 
plenteous, and Havelock, dreading the career the most 
fatal of all others to genuine aspirations,—that of being 
a soldier merely in name,—turned his thoughts to a 
country which lield out certain promise of becoming at 
no distant period the theatre of great events. Of all 
the possessions and dependencies of England, India at 
that tim (4 alone offered the inducement of a chance of 
active service. To noble ambition^, to high^hopes, to 
lofty aspirat^ns, she was the laud of promise. What 
wonder then that Havelock, who had inasterecr the the¬ 
ories of .his j)rofessiuit vjith all the ardour of an enthu¬ 
siast, who had even then brooded over the achievements 
of the gttsat captaijis of ancient and modern epochs, 
what wonder that he, left free to choose for himself, 
ahnnlft have selected a career iu a country in which, if 
tlieixj many candidates for honour, there appeared 
to be least many chances for the aspirant. The stu¬ 
dies to which ho had devoted tlie initiatory years of his 
military life, the complete theoretical knowledge which 
he had obtained regaixling the actual science of war. 
bis perfect acujuaintance with tlie details of all the 
&mous battles of history, had inspired him with a hope* 
near akin to confidence, tliat he too would be able to 
seize and employ rightly that golden moment, which 
occurs once*^ways in the lifetime of all who seek it, 
hM,t which, once, missed, in most cases vanishes for ev^r. 
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To Indift thon he made up his mind to proceed, 
having so resolved, with a just appreciation of the first 
difficulties which would meet him in-that country, he 
devoted himself, whilst yet in England, to the^acquire- 
ment of the native languages. To a mind organised as 
was his, the sudden transition from Jomini to Gilchrist 
presented no insurmountable obstacles. The ardour 
which had prompted him to acquire a complete know- 
ledgll of the principles of the one, enabled him to master 
the peculiarities set before him by the other. His pro¬ 
gress, therefore, was rapid, and the gain real and solid. 
So much in fact had he advanced in his Oriental studies 
during the few months that precede-fl his embarkation, 
that he was able during the vciyage out to become a 
teacher in.his turn, ^nd to impart ;c others some of the 
advantages wliich ho hacbacquired *’oi* himself. 

Havelock embarked ill the ‘Genet'a! Kyd/ in January, 
1823, a lieutenant in the 13th Light Infantry. The 
country to which he was proceeding was at that time 
under the temporary sway of Mr John Adams# a gentle¬ 
man who unconsciously, and in spite of himself, did 
more to upset the monopoly of the East India Ctjimpany 
than any previous or subsequent ruler. TKfi same 
month that witnessed Havelock’s embarkation, wit¬ 
nessed also the departure from India of the great mar¬ 
quess who, in the course of a domination extending 
over nine years, had raised the glory of our arms to the 
highest pitch, and had placed upon the firmest basis the 
material prosperity of the empire. Like others who 
succeeded him, he sailed from India in the full belief 
that he had left to his successor a legacy of peace; 
unlike those others, he did leave to tha^t'^sncoessor an 
elastic revenue, and a treasury full even to oveifiowingi^ 
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—a source of strength and power to the strong,—an irre¬ 
sistible temptation to the weak.. 

Havelock reached Calcutta in May of the same year. 
Within two months of his arrival Mr. Adams, whose 
tenure of office had resulted from the purely accidental 
circumstance of his being at the time of Lord Hastings’ 
departure senior lAember of Council, was succeeded by 
Earl Amherst,—^not however before the occurrence on 
our eastern frontier of certain manifestations, which laid 
the foundations of future warfare. 

It is not necessary to refer here to the particular 
causes which brought about actual hostilities with the 
Bunnan empire. From the moment that barbarism, 
till then victorious and uncontrolled, came into contact 
with Euroi)ean civilisation, the. -feStilt was inevitable. ' 
Commencing in the first instance with an a^tnal attack 
on our iKJssessions, the court of Ava regarded the gentle 
remonstrances of the liiilien Gow'rnmeuL as sure signs 
of conscious weakness. To such an extent did their 
conceit iiu^-ease, that it becuimo absolutely necessary for 
the security of our own territories to give to their 
monarch a convincing proof fhat, however great might 
be his superiority to the rude tribes that surroimded 
him, he*was yet unequal to the t|isk of dictating terms 
to an English Government. In consequence of Ibis 
necessity, and in pursuance of that wise principle of 
warfare, of which Hannibal may be considered the most 
brilliant exemplar, Lord Amherst resolved, in the early 
part of 1824, to transjmrt a sufficient force under an 
experienced general to a part, of the enemy’s coast, 
which was at once the jtnost vulnerable, and which at 
the same time might possess the advantage of commu¬ 
nicating most easily with the capital. It was confidently 
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believed tliat a march on Ava, entailing, as it necessarily 
must, more than one encounter between the hostile 
forces, would suffice to bring the enemy to reason, and 
to lower the arrogant spirit which had tempted him to 
invade our possessions. Two divisions from Madras and 
Calcutta were accordingly organised, and tliese leaving 
their presidencies in the months of April and May, 
united at the Andamans on the 6th of the last 
named month, and proceeded at once under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Archibald Campbell to Eaiigoon. 

At the time that the Bengal division of this foice 
was organised, Havelock had not completed twelve 
months- service in India. Occu{)ying tlie position during 
this fieiiod of a subaltern of the which garrisoned 
Fort WiKiam, no bevoud tnt' mere routine of 

regimental ^uty had been as.'»igned inm. Ke Imd, how¬ 
ever, distinguished himself in a max ner which does not 
ahvays commend tlie performer to the favourable notice 
of the authorities. With all the fervour of his nature 
he had devoted liimsclf the study and Jiractice of 
religion, and not content with that, he had endeavoured 
to extend among his own*soldiers the knowledge of the 
truths which he had found so precious. He became 
known in the regiment as a pious, earnest, and at the 
sadle time a most zealous and devoted officer. Fortu¬ 
nately for his worldly prospects this knowledge was not 
confined to his regiment. Thus it happened that at 
the time when the Burmese expedition was being orga* 
nised, and when inquiries were being made regarding 
. smarts intelligent officers to fill the more suboidiaate 
positions on the general stafT^ the name of jSaveloek 
was brought to the notice of those m whose 
Iky the dispensation of patronage, and he ^n^ .ap* 
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pointed Deputy Assistant^Adjutant-General of the ex¬ 
pedition. 

The war which was at that period undertaken proved, 
in a military and scientific. point of view, the least in¬ 
teresting of all in which the Indian Government has 
been engaged. Combating in swamps, opposed to an 
enemy who never fought but beliind stockades, and then 
generally fought badly, a prey to the ravages of a pesti¬ 
lential atmosphere, our troops ware merely called upon 
to display tliat courage and that endurance which are so 
peculiarly their own. There was no'call for the mani¬ 
festation of the manoeuvring capabilities of our com¬ 
manders. To move straiglit on, to attack the eneniy 
wherever he could be found, and to follow up with 
promptitude every advantage gai^etl in the field,—these 
were the conditions on which to biing the war to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. To a sojdier, nevertheless, thoroughly 
acquainted with tho 4)f Kuropean conflicts, versed 

in that strategic science which prompted the operations* 
of Blarlbdrough and Kugcin* in their camjaiigns against 
the trietl Marshals of Louis XI^^, of flustavus against 
Tilly and Wallenstein, of Frederic against Daun, and of 
General Bonaparte in i79fi, this expMlition to Burmah 
opeufKl a new field. It was here that Havelock first 
learned that the success of Europeans combating against 
Asiatics must depend less upon science than dash; 
tliat with one good blow, dealt energetically and fol¬ 
lowed up rapidly, tho fate of an empire might bo 
decided. The Burmese caTn])aigh it was, that taught 
him that no troops w^ere more liable to depression, none 
less inclined, to struggle against hostile fortune, none 
who possesses to an inferior degree the power of rallying 
stt mam than Asiatics. To him tlien, destined as Be 
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was to an Indian career, the experience thus gained 
was invalaable. Grafting it upon his theoretical know¬ 
ledge, he was able thereafter to plan, devise and execute 
schemes calculated for every emergency. The fact that 
he himself had borne no light part in a campaign that 
terminated only at the gates of the enemy’s capital, 
that he had been able thus practically to test his theore¬ 
tical knowledge, and to compare it with the actual 
measures of his own commander, gave him a confidence 
in his own judgment, and a proud self-reliance' that 
never after deserted him. In Burmah were sown the 
seeds of that strategy that afterwards triumphed at 
Cuwnpore. 

The Burmese campaign lasteft twenty-one months. 
Havelock,* who arrivft^J^ju^st too lak* for the storming of 
Rangoon, w^s yet able tc» take a promincuf part in the 
operations which succeeded the occu|)idion of that im¬ 
portant town. As the year ad»mhced, however, it was 
found that sickness was our most dangerous foe. By 
the end of July more than half the force hsid become 
non-effective. Hcivelock. himself was amongst the latter, 
and to save his life he was comptdied to proceed to 
Calcutta, and thence by the sea route to Bombay. 
After an absence of eleven months, during which our 
amy had advanced no* higher than Prome, Havelock 
returned to his duty. He was in time to take a share 
in the advance which resulted in the def^t of the 
enemy in three pitched battles, and in the acceptance 
by the King of the conditions of peace which our Com- 
mmid^in-Chief had imposed. In these actiems his wps 
naturally a subordinate part; but to a subordinate on 
the staff, great opportunities of obaerv^n are (^en 
g^ted, and Havelock showed, not very long 
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wards, tha^ he had allowed none of these to pass 
unnoticed. 

For nearly thirteen years after the treaty of Yan- 
daboo, India remained at peace, and npt a single oppor¬ 
tunity was afforded Havelock of practically testing his 
acquirements in the field. With an ill-fortune, which in 
the present days of high pressure and quick promotion 
would be accounted marvellous, he was doomed through¬ 
out this period to remain a lieutenant. He was not, 
however, altogtdher unemployed. As interpreter to 
Colonel, afterwards Sir Willoughby Cotton, one of the 
brigadier-generals of the Burman expedition, and then 
commanding at Cawnporo ; as adjutant of the depot of 
royal troops at Chinsurah; as interpreter to the ICth 
Foot^ and, finally, as adjutant own regiment, he 

found ample' opj)ortunities for increasing lijs own expe¬ 
rience, and perfoetiiig Jiiinsi lf in that kuowfedge, the 
most valuable of all fo thci soldi**r and tlni statesman,— 
the knowledge of Imman natur(\ In his two appoint¬ 
ments as^adjiitant, first to the dej)6t and afterwards to 
his regiment, the moving springs of liuman action were 
constantly open to his inspection. It was probably 
during this period of probation that he acquired that 
experience in the art of managing mens minds, of 
appealing to their hearts, of directing their instincts to 
a particular point, which ho ai'b^rwards put in practice 
with 80 much effect. Religious as he was, and ever 
anxious to increase the number of those who cared 
for their eternal welfare, ho could not but have per¬ 
ceived, that even<g)n the scoffer and the profane it was 
possible to exercise a ftrong moral iufiuence. There 
is probably no class of men more quick-wittc^, more 
imlmed with a sense of their own rights, or txuffe 
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jealous of maintainiug themtlian the pfiiy&te soldiefs: 
no men, at the same time, oftener subject themselves 
to the sway of passions incidental to fallen mao. To 
manage such men, to direct their energies to a useful 
and a noble end, mere tJfisories are valueless. , It is neces¬ 
sary that each move in the lower organisation should be 
checked, and, if possible, exalted, by a corresponding and 
answering movement on the part of a more commanding 
mind. For this pui-pose, knowledge acquired by actual 
experience, imbibed, as it were, by mixing heartily with 
the men, by seeing their natures open before one, is the 
first requisite. Kobe are more sensitive on this point 
than the men themselves. Their s]4rits spurn the con- 
frol which is measmed out by ruie, and which, applied 
therefore^ without considerai]f*u of the varying 
attributes of humanit}^ must often act fuijustly. It 
is when* their natures are in the presence'of another 
nature, not only superior to '^lip'irs, but intimately ac¬ 
quainted .with its compommt j:)orts, yet partaking of the 
higher and the better portion of those parts, and, at 
the same time, sympathising with the w'hole, that their 
minds swayed by the magnetic influence, yield them-* 
selves entirely to its control. That Havelock penetrated 
to the, very depths of this gi*eut mystery may, perhaps 
be doubted. There have been warriors, famous in 
history, who have acquired a greater insight into the 
secret springs of human actions, and who have gained 
consequently a greater influence and control over 
their men. But his after ctireer proved, nevertheless, 
that his knowledge of mankind, his power of 
directing the instincfs of the soldier, were very great 
indeed. The manner in which ho shdWhd this know-* 
iedge will be i^ken of in its proper place: it isaUuded 
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to here, because it was at the period of which we are 
now treating that that experience must have been 
acquired. 

But there were seasons during those thirteen years of 
peace when Havelock'was not brought into such close 
contact with his men. There were years when he was 
forced to be content with the mere performance of the 
duties of a subaltern with his rerinient. Then it 
was that his active mind wont in search of other occdJ)a- 
tioDS, and, searching earnestly, soon lighted upon a 
congenial theme. W(? have before alluded to the 
opportunities which pres('ute<l themselves to him during 
his campaign in Buriiiah of criticising the manoeuvres of 
his commanders. Those had appeared to him to be, i\ji 
many instances, oppo?<*d to tho^:''|)rinciples war on 
which the ^reat«‘st generals 6f ancient and modern 
times hiid iiivariahl^'^ j?oiight to act. T^ht'fr erratic 
courses, ifls hesupposc'll t^icm to he. he^. had noted down 
•at the time; and it apjH'urcd to him, in his raoniciits 
of leisnrej that it might h(‘ ustd'nl to his profession, and 
profitable to hims<df, to give to tht* world a critical 
history of the entire campaign. He had scarcely, how¬ 
ever, enUu’cd upon his work wh(*u the idea occurred to 
him that it might possibly Ix) considered presumption, 
and more than presumption uii his part, thus to criticise 
his supt^riors. Yet only a subaltern, his right to pass in 
review, and to animadvert upon the movements of full¬ 
blown generals, would almost certainly be called in 
question. Writing at all, he would be compelled to write 
the whole truth, jind would that bo palatable ? These 
were s^rriing questions; esttccially startling wore they 
to a soldier di^udent on his profession for support, and 
looldDg to it as the sole ladder by which he could 
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advance to distinction. We know, from the memoirs 
published of him by his brother-in-law, that he debated 
the matter long and cai*efiilly with himself. ** I am half 
afraid/* he says in one of his lettem to SOrampore, “of 
the storm of hostility which the free discussion of recent 
events might draw upon a subordinate officer. Men of 
years and rank are so unwilling ever |o be proved in the 
wrong; and I cannot, in common honesty, attempt to 
shbw that in' 1824-25, and ’26 they were always in the 
right.” Again, “were the manuscript carried in atatu 
quo to the press, it is not imix)ssible that I might find 
my name omitted in the army list of some subsequent 
month for having presumed to think that a Brigadier- 
General can do wrong.” These extra?its prove that even 
when seijding his m^b^iscript to the press, Havelock was 
not free from doubt as ft) the manner in vvk*k;h the pub¬ 
lication might affect his own prospe, ts. W ith the know¬ 
ledge which we possess of hi8,i c<mscientiou8ness, of his 
rigid mondity, of his strong views regarding right and 
wrong, of the manner in which he would have clung to 
the one and spumed the other, we have a right to 
believe that in deciding to publisli, Havelock pursued 
the course which after deep and earnest consideration 
he felt himself called upon to undertake, BoSi^ssmg 
a knowledge not sliared in by the world at large, 
enabled by his reading, by his practical ability, to point 
out errors, which to be avoided in fdtnre it was neces¬ 
sary to illustrate with peculiar reference to this particular 
exj^ition, was he, on account of purely personal eon- 
siderations, for fear of injuring his own prospects, io be 
absolutely dumb? To be silent, he must have felt, was 
to be crimiDal. Balancing then the criirdRidity of silence 
against the ** imprudence o£ publication, Havelock felt 
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it imposMble to falter. Not careless then of con¬ 
sequences, but confident in tlie purity of his motives, 
believing that his criticism was just, that his conclusions 
would bear the strictest examination, he published. 
Written in a manly and <rlassical stylo, outspoken in its 
remarks on the execution of the campaign, awarding 
with an impartial' hand blame and praise, the work 
appeared at the Seramporo press in 1828, two yem’s 
after the conclusion of tbo war of which it treate4. 
It was most unfortunate tliat it had not been published 
ill England. An Indian work never has a'fair clian('(‘. 
It may Ihi a prejudice, but it is a fact, that even the 
Indian public look iqKui the name of the English pub¬ 
lisher as a guarantee, tefa certain extent, of the Taluool* 
t?he work. 'i’Key look forward r.'ilso l>efore they buy, 
unless they are by clirtiu*e ac<piMint(‘d.with the. aiithcu*, 
to the criticisms of thejl’lnglish press. I)e]>rlved of these 
advantages, printed too* on interior paper, and witli 
interior typo, an Indian boiik scarcely inak%B a fair 
start. It has happened that wlnm Kubseqiient events 
have recalled public iut<'n,‘.st to the subject on which 
it treated, a work originally published in India has 
roappoiyed in an English dress. But this is a rare 
occiUT^ce; it almost always happens that the work 
published in India is discredited on account of its Indian 
imprint, and enjoys consequently but a limited circu¬ 
lation. 

It is on no other grounds that we can account for the 
Mure, as a literary siMjculaiion, of Havelock’s ‘Cam¬ 
paigns in Ava,* The style iu which it was written, tin' 
professional acy^Hen displayed in the criticisms, and the 
general interest of the narrative, were sufficient unde^ 
ordinary circumstances to attract to it a large amount of 
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public .support. Published in England, it must have 
commanded attention, but an offspring of Serampore it 
never surmounted the ineradicable blot of its nativity. 
In India, therefore, its circulation was limited, whilst in 
England it became known to but a select few. It did 
happen, however, to find its way to the Horse Guards, 
and in that hallowed region its boldness, as might have 
been ex|)eeted, found no favour. “Is he tired of his 
wmmission?” was the question asked of the elder 
brother of the autlior, when he presented liimself within 
those sacred precincts. No active persecution, however, 
followed this remark, although we are informed by 
his brother-in-law' that the bu-’b made him many 
•enemies. . * 

We might pause nbcc for an instant tf\,enquire with 
his biogfajAcr how it happened that with the evidence 
of professional knowledge dis])layed in this work before 
them, the Government of India left the subaltern 
author to pine in neglect. Was it because tlipy thought 
that soldiers ought to remain more instruments, without 
feelings and without passions, debarred from the exercise 
of every intellectual faculty, and tliat they regarded as 
little less than a crime, this effort on tho part of Have¬ 
lock to vindicate his claim to a positipn in the world of 
responsible humanity? Did they consider that the 
duties of an officer should be confined to a punctual 
attendance at drills and parades, and to the necessity 
never to appear drunk,on duty, and did they wish to 
repress every effort on his part to exercise his brain for 
• the performance of the higher duties of bis profession,— 
an exerdse which in times of peace nao best be pro¬ 
moted by a critical study of past campaigns? These 
are no i%bt questions, for they affect the present eree 
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more than the past Let ns examine for a moment the 
circumstances off Havelock’s case. Here was a man, 
who had instructed himself tlioroiighly in the science of 
war, who enjoyed the highest character as an officer, 
and in whom there lay, dormant at that time, and 
waiting for an occasiop, very higli military powers, 
Im|)elled by an imperative sense of duty, by a conscien¬ 
tious resolve to do what was riglit in spite of con¬ 
sequences, ho publishes a work, to the excellence of 
wliich, he subsequently recorded, three Commauders-in- 
Chief boro their testimony. Yet although that book 
was rich in military lore, although it contained instruc¬ 
tion of the most valuable nature, because, in the course 
of its truthful narrative, it treiiclK; 1 upon the yanity of 
a few high c4S[icials, the writer Was allowed to linger in 
obscurity. The ahilities whieh were con§pi«nous in 
every page of .the hoi^;. ^flio talents which tlio Govern¬ 
ment might themsclvtis have directed to some great 
purpose, vv?re restricted to the performance of trifling 
duties, and for nine years afterwards the Havelock of 
1828, who possessed within himself all the powers and 
more than the vigour of (Jie llavcloek of ISoT, was 
deemed doubly rewarded’ in being allowed to temain, 
unmolested on account of his opinions, a hardworking 
subaltern. One of the most touching pictures in the 
history of Fmuce immediately prior to the Kevolution. 
presents to our eyes Dumouriez pacing the streets of 
Paris, conscious of his abilities for commaTid, but 
conscious also that his plebeian birth deprived him of 
every chance of the athiinmont of his desires. But 
how infinitely i»ore affecting were the circumstances of 
Havelock's position I He, too, was conscious of th^ 
possession of great abilities, and yet he had the mortifi- 

K 2 
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caMon to find that he was restricted to the duties of 
a subaltern, because, in the only manner in which as a 
conscientious officer he could perform the task, he had 
written a work in which those abilities were made knowi'n 
to the Grovernment he served. 

After long delays, however, and three failures to 
obtain his company by purchase, promotion came at 
last. In 1838 Havelock was able to write Captain 
before his name, and by a strange coincidence tho same 
year witnessed also the al)andonmcnt of that peaceful 
|K)licy whicli, without iiiterruj)tion, had been fostei*ed by 
the Indian Government ever since tjie |>eace of Yanda^ 
boo. It was in December of tlui.. year that the expedi* 
Ition to Afiglianistan, whicli had ftu'ini d the great theme 
of discussion in every ^ition in Iiului for t^velve months 
preceding, was actually entered ujirn. On tho 10th of 
that month the Bengal division, of tho British forces, 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton, com¬ 
menced its march for an object, which, for ejisregard of 
all moral obligation, as well as for political iinsoundness, 
is unequalled by any recorded in the history of the 
British nation. Decided upon originally for the purpose 
of compelling the Persian army to raise tho niega of 
Herat, it might have been supposed that with the 
acicomplishment of that design, all necessity for the 
further progress of the expedition would have Ceased. 
The Persian army, thanks to the gallantry of an English 
officer who accidentally found liimself in the placo» had 
been forced to retire from before Herat on the 9th Sep¬ 
tember, 1838, three months before a single British 
soldier had left our territories. The ariginal object of 
|he expedition had thus been accomplished, without the 
expenditure of a single drop of English blood, m BXk 
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ounce of English treasure. Nevertheless, so bent were 
those who directed the counsels of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment on making a grand demonstration in Central 
Asia, so terrified were they at the bugbear of Kussian 
aggrandisement, tlien distantly looming in the future, 
that losing sight of those greater dangers nearer 
their own possessions,—dangers which in a cooler 
moment would have been obvious to none more than to 
themselves,—they resolved, at the cost of an immense 
expenditure of money, in defiance of right, and at great 
military risk, still to send on an army for tlio purj>ose of 
expelling the onergc^tic sovereign who was all the time 
well dis|K)sed to fall in with our views rognrding J’ersia, 
and to replace him by an imbecilewhose weak¬ 
ness had ron<iorod him contoinpiiblo in Affghan eyes. 
So extraoriinary was the <‘x«'iteraont that reigned 
amongst the governing elassfs at the time, that they 
did not perceive either foolishness or the iiujiiorality 
of the course wdiich they had resolved to ])ursue. The 
advamre i^ito Airghanistan was heralded by those high- 
sounding phmses and lofty professions which those who 
havj.‘ at their disposal numerous battalions know so well 
how to employ. Tl^*se phrases and thes^'. professions 
prodiwid an eftect at which men of the present day, 
with their exp(wieiice of thirty subsequent years, may 
well be surprised. In 183S, however, belief in the 
character of public men was not wholly extinguislied, 
and certainly the greater number of those who started 
from Ferozejwro on that 10th December, started in the 
belief l^at they were about to * restore a legitimate 
sovereign to liis throne, an<f to give an effectual check 
to the atnbiUoa and tO'«4»he encroachments of Bussia. 
It would appear that Havelock entertained some suqji 
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opinion at the outeet. Certain it is that he hailed the 
prospect of service which the offer of the appointment 
of Aide-de-camp on Sir Willoughby Cotton’s staff opened 
out to him. It was a position most favourable for one 
whose active mind would not permit him to be a mere 
fiistmment of authority, but who judged every move¬ 
ment by the standard set up by those great captains, 
the history of whose achievements was stored in his 
mind. Throughout that long march from Ferozepore 
through tlie Bolan Pass to Candahar, he must often 
have mused on the fact that on the fidelity to his 
engagements of tlie ruler of the I’nnjab, depended the 
safety of our force. We had no of operations; 
our army was separated from it.' resoiirces; on our 
fight and our riglit rear lay the army f Runjeet Singh, 
splendidly organised, flushed with Yictr>i;y over the 
Affghans^ and ready to obt)y his nod. The further we 
proceeded, the more isolated, .the more dangerdus 
became our position, and t(» (he chances arising from 
that position were added the barren nature of the 
country, and the necessity which existed of carrying our 
supplies with us. As we read the account of that cam¬ 
paign, every page increases our ^stonishment that a 
British army should ever liave been sent on s^ch an 
expedition, and for such a purpose. 

It is not our design to follow the expedition step by 
step on its onward course. Its details are well-known 
to all readers of Indian history. The part played by 
Havelock, as aide-de-camp on the staff of a general of 
division, wm necessarily limited. He was able never^ 
theiess to improve liis experience in matters which it 
beyond the power of mere J^ook-learging tio 
He it was who, after the jonctioii at Candahar by the 
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i^mbay div^on, and the assumption by Sir John Keane 
of the chief command, strongly urged that the siege train, 
which had been conveyed thus hir at the cost of much 
trouble, should be taken on to be used against Ghuznee. 
His advice was, on the representations of the “ politicals,” 
disregarded, and in consequence, the army found itself 
some weeks later in front of a fortress, the defences of 
which could only be breacln*d by heavy artill(;ry. It is 
true that the combined daring and ingenuity of Captains 
Thomson and Durand of the Hengal Engineers rescuerl 
bir John Keane from his false i>ositiou, but the circum¬ 
stance made an inonulicahle impression on the mind of 
Havelock, and materially influenced his own operations 
at a later period. Never to atta(.*k fortified places 
without artillery, and to be hiin.s<'lf political ” us well as 
general, ranked thereafter amongst his best conned 
maxims. It was in this campaign flso tljat the im¬ 
pressions which iio hatl imbibed in Burraab, as to the 
advisabifity of losing w opportunity of attacking an 
Asiatic onomy*ia the la id, with but small regard to his 
superior utiml>oi-s, an<l l^is conyi<!tious likewise as to the 
enormous tulvantages to be derived from follov^ing up 
rapidly even th<‘ most trifling viet<>ry, received fresh 
confirjnatiou. Havelock accompanied tlie force in its 
triumphant progress to C'abool, but finding, shortly after 
his arrival tkero, that the puppet king whom wo had 
placed ou the throne by our bayonets, could only be 
supported by the same means, and that our occupation 
of Aifghanistan might be prolonged indt‘finitely, he 
resisted all the offers of Sir Willoughby Cotton, and 
resolved to return speedily to India. He was prompted 
to this detem^tion ctofly by a wish to publish an 
account of the campaignTlbefore the interest excited by 
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it had entirely evaporated. For a task o£ this nature 
he was peculiarly well qualified. He had not only taken 
notes of his own, but he had |>ossessed the entire confi¬ 
dence of Sir Willoughby Cotton, and had obtained from 
the Commander-in-Chi(^f fr(‘o access to all the recoivls in 
his office. He natural]v iinaginod that a work at once 
accurate, interesting, and proto.ssional, could not fail to 
find many readers, and although he wrote at the time 
that he considert'd himself “ too old for thine/’ he might 
nevertheless have pictured to liimsidf that such a work, 
if well performed, would <M*nvin<*o those in whoso hands 
lay the power of advancing (b*ser\irig officers, that he at 
least had raaster(?d the liighf‘r hir.nciies of his profession. 
He was doomed however, on ibis occasion, as on the 
former, to bitter disapjK)intinen1. The work, idthough 
lucid in arrangement, fiircihle in style, and^vivid in tlo- 
scription^altliougli too it had the advant^ige of an English 
publisher, fell still-born from tl«‘ pyess. This result may 
perhaps bfj partly attribnrabh? ih the intense excitement 
which prevailed in England at tlmt time (18J19-10), on 
account of the inovcmenlsuf th* Chartists. tIio “battle 
of Ni^wport,” so I’atal to tlie pretensions of Messrs. Frost, 
Williams, and .Jones, presented a problem of far dccjier 
moment to the politicians of England than the bislory 
of the taking of Ghuznee. 'riien again the march to 
Cabool, though teeming with hanlslups to’ tho soldiers, 
w*^ for a campaign, singularly barren of fighting results^ 
The 8u<jces8rul assault on Ghuznee, was, in a military 
point of view, its solitary triumph. It is probable there¬ 
fore, that the general public, unacquainted with the 
locality, ignorant of the daggers in pom and the priva¬ 
tions in em, saw only that^e had xeached Otbool 
without a battle, and imagined tliat it was almost 
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unnopessaiy^to acquaint themselves with the details of 
such an ex[)eciition to a greater extent than could be 
jistXirtained from the jdf'f^patches. Had there been a few 
more casunltios, and a fair i)roj)ortion of stirring ad¬ 
ventures, th(^ hi-story would probably have been more 
favourably rect ived. 

It may not be out of place hei*e to state the matured 
<tpmion of lIav<,‘lo<‘k, written in after years, on the 
subject of the puhlication hy an officer of his own ex¬ 


periences on service and elst. w liert'. Even in the y<‘ar 
181)0 the opinion on this suhj«‘ct of one of tine most real 
and praciieal soUlicrs that ever lived, may not be 
altogetlier unworthy of consideration. Tlie passage, as 
recorded by his biograplicr, too long to be extracted in 
its entirely. We cull, liowever, that p(wtuui of it whiell 
may be co^^i«lered general in its apj»licatiori. “pur 
institutions ajui publie epinion secure to U:?thp liberty 
of printing; and sense unawed by a few who 

have iiof, kept paer- nifti tla^ir agi‘, recognist's in the 
iiinctceuth ct'Htury tlu* p<*rtect ceinjiatibilityof the most 
implicit t)tcdience in the ninks and in tlie field, with 
thorough mde|H‘ndene<* of spirit in the republic of 
letters. • (AmtenijKjrary memoirs are the means of which 
the fiitjtl’e historian gladly avails himself, or of which he 
bitterly laments tlie want, wlien he comes to trace with 
an impartial hand tlm pierturo of events which Itave 
influenced the happiness of large |K>rtions of the human 
race. 

Although Havelock was naturally mortified by the 
of a work on which ho Inid liestowetl no ordi¬ 
nary labour, iiis was not a spirit to be cast down by any 
d^ppointment., Its first jresult was to determine him 
to bimd his mind more closely to his profession. Xt 
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happened that, after he had rid himself of Ihe hibonr of 
revising and despatching his work, he was directed to 
proceed to Cabool with reernita. i5LJ*riving in the course 
of his journey at Ferozepore, he fell in with General 
Flphinstone, then lately appointed to the command of 
our troops in Affghanishui. By him lie was ofiered 
the post of Persian interpreter on his staff. This he 
accepteii, and it was in that capacity tliat in February, 
1841, after an absence of fifteen months, ho found him¬ 
self once more in Cabool. 

It was on the occasion of this, his second residence in 
Affgbanistan, that the nature of Havelock’s qualities 
was destined to the severest tnr.L The weakness of our 
political ageut, and the iiK*am<*ity of our military com¬ 
mander, contributed even more *' an the Ireachery of the 
oli^rchy of Cabool, to bring about th.*' greatest disaster 
that has ever befallen British arms, ii was not so much^ 
as Havelock remarked with astonishment on hk arrivah 
that the |x>$ition which should'^have been ix*cupied as a 
fort had been given up to the purposes of a seraglio; it 
was a vit.uoiis but not a fatal arrangement tliat located 
our soldiers in a cantonment commanded by neigh¬ 
bouring heights, and that phwjed all the snpplioe of the 
army in a detached fort These evils, great ^ they 
were, would have been remedied by the valour of our 
troops, if they had had but a commander. But with an 
old gentleman at the head of the army enfeebled by 
dkease, with an envoy who had tramed hk intellect to 
brieve that to be true which he wished to be true, and 
who persisted, in spite of the most glaring evidence of 
bad faith, in giving crediSnce to the assutances of the 
natives,—with division everywhere, ^d .self-feliaodis 
nowhere, it was impossible to effect m;iythiiig greai 
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There was ir^fact no command. The measures that had 
been resolved upon one moment, were cancelled an hour 
later, and tliis indecision, commencing in the tent of the 
general, could not but have a most lamentable efTect 
upon the army. .As if, too, to add to the difficulties of 
our situation, the most open marks of hostility on the 
part of tlie Affghans sen'ed but to induce our leaders to 
pretend a greater conlidence in their p^od faith. It 
seems at this distant j'jeriod almost incredible, that after 
the slaughter of Sir Alexander Burnes, after the murder 
of the envoy in cold blood, after manifestations of 
hostility too striking to bo misconceived, the leaders of 
that force,—a force numbering 5000 men,—should still 
have preferred to tnist to Affgliaii honour rather than to 
the bayonets of tlieir soldiers. Once having resolvc^d to 
retire, they ^should lmvt‘ regjirded every Atlglum as an 
enerav, and have trusted to their ohti enftfgies alone. 
Instead of this, to nst; lli<». emphatic language of Have¬ 
lock, ‘*tlfey credulously t^nfided in Aft’glian faith, mov<^ 
ill the power and at the dictation of Akbar Khan, took 
up the positions which lie iKiiuted out, forbore to tire on 
the partisans wliom he ha<i arrayed to destroy them; and 
as much to the last the dupes of intrigue and Ireacher)' 
as the^victims of the sword, cold, hunger and fatigue, 
were engulfed in the eastern Gilzye mountains.’^ Surely* 
if history be indeed philosophy teaching by example, tlie 
details of tlus terrible disnst<?r ought Ui have served as a 
warning to the men that were to come after. The tale 
told by it, of the folly, the incredible folly, of trusting to 
the oaths of Asiatic^ of placing ourselves with respect 
to them in a suppliant and infoHor portion, ought to have 
rendered impoa^le any similar infatuation in hiture. 
Tet only mxteen years later, the events of the muKny too 
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clearly shewed, that iu many instances the wraming 
Asiatic duplicity ht^ been vouchsafed in vain, though, 
unfortunately for ns, the recollections of European cre¬ 
dulity had been eagerly treasured up and remembered. 

In the movements of the Calx)ol force Havelock was 
not a sharer. Although on tlie staiT of the general, he 
had obtained permission to join his regiment, the-13th 
Light Infantry. This regiment, imder the command of the 
gallant Sale, had been ordered in the month of October, 
1841, to the assistance of the Both Xativo Infantry, 
upon which an attack had berm made iu the paases near 
Cabool. The nature of the conflict in which the two 
corps were engaged on the ‘ allowing df^ made it clear 
to those who took part in it tl ui the whole country was 
!n arms against the llritish. (j caeral Solo indeed found 
that it would be imimsible foj’ him U* moifc forward to 
Gundaimick,—the destination assigned him by the gene¬ 
ral in command,—nnlcas rciirforcemcnts were promptly 
furnished. He selected Havelock to carry the d^^patches 
in which he Btate<l liis necessities on this hpad, and it 
was probably owing in a great measure to his influence 
that within a week not only were reinforcements pro¬ 
vided, but plentiful supplies wore sent with them. 
Havelock again obtained permission to rejoin General 
Sale’s brigade, which the authorities at Cabool, lulled by 
their reliance on Affghan promises, considered at that 
timo the post of danger. 

For the eigliteen days that followed the force was in 
continual coxdlict Harassed on ail sides, attacked some¬ 
times in front, oftener on the flanks and rear, the Ixri- 
gade, encumbered as it was with baggage/^ could only 
with difliculty push forward. It ha(i Jbeen Havelock’s 
wudii the second inarch, when it bad been resolved, 
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in accordance with instructions from Cabool, to send 
back one of the native regiments, to return with it in 
order to resume his apjxjintineiit on the stafi* of General 
Elphinstone. This he considered to be his i>ost of duty, 
and ho was, at th(; moment, the less tempted to swerve 
from it, because tlie Gilzyes had but just before agreed 
to an aecoininodation, for tiio due performance of which 
they liad furnished hostages. Geiu5rul Sale, however, 
could not patiently endure the idea of allowing Jluvelock 
to leave iiiin. lie had himself been wounded on the 
previous day, and he felt, tluTehae, im>re than overall 
the responsibilities of bis [atsltion. With Havelock he 
had been associat(*d for manv vears, and lie laid had 

4 - » 

opjibrtnuities of witnessing how litted lie w.os^to oop^ 
with a erisi% lie therelbro pointi tl out to him that in 
his opinion it was his duty to continue witli tja? force, 
and liually took all the rt’^}»oiisibility of his (*um[)Iiance 
on his own sluuilders. Havelock obeyed, and from that 
moment bjeame out‘ of the most couildeutial advisers of 
the general lie ‘it was wlio, in conjunetiun with Cap¬ 
tains ]\Iacgrcgor, llackliouse, Hroadfoot, and Davies,— 
four names fainoiis in the liisU>ryof tluitevenlful period, 
—persuaded the gimerul to attack tlie fort of j^lamook- 
hail, the poss<?ssion of whh’h secured the safety of the 
advance from Guiidamiiek to Jellalabad. He it w'as 
who, when a council of war was held at Gundamuck to 
debate hs to the nature of the movements that ought 
to follow the receipt of the lirst disastrous accounts from 
Cabool, threw all the weight of his influence in su{>- 
port o£ tlio«march on Jellalabad, on the i^lid gionnd, 
that there, at dl events, they would occupy a position 
thatcould be held until reiuforcementa should reach theyi 
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from India. He it was who, after the arrival of the force 
at, that place, resisted with HI his energy the proposal 
to give np the town and to retire within the citadel. 
He it was.who, by the influence inspired by his cha¬ 
racter, by his sound judgment, far-seeing sagacity, and 
knowledge of soldiers, contributed as much as any single 
individual could contribute, to the successful defence of 
the illustrious garrison. If his labours were not so 
“pronounced” as those of George Eroadfoot, it was 
because he occupied a far less prominent position than 
that most distinguished olHcer. It is yet a striking fact 
that it was to Havelock that rr«.»adfoot ever looked for 
moral support during the sittings of those councils of 
^ar, in ^hich he advocated, often alone, a dfeterminesd 
pob'cy, and it was owing to that sup{»ort, alwa^^s accorded, 
that the resolution to resist to the last was Anally decided 
upon. It was due to these tw5*men that when the hopes 
of the garrison were glodmy,~when the goveni- 
ment of India expressed only a desire to withdraw as 
much as possible from the affairs of A%hjtnistau, and 
when the news of the destruction of the Cabool force had 
caused unusual depression in the minds of all,—it was 
due, we say, to these two men that another tretdy was 
not entered into with the AtfghanSj the expressed object 
of which was the withdrawal of the British, troops from 
jellHabad. Xiie council of war had, in fact, decided ki 
favour of the measure, and had noticed their acceptance 
of the propositions to the ruler of CabooL Fortiiuately 
for the garrison the Aff^hans would not credit their 
good fortune, and sent to proi)ose fresh ttipidations.. 
But before tllese could arrive the exertions of Broa^Ax)! 

Havdoek had worked an immense change b the 
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minds of the garrison, and it \vas then finally resolved to 
dismiss diplomacy to the*winds, and if necessary to 
perish where th^y stood. 

It would bo foreign to the purpose of this article to 
enter into a detail of the daily events of that illustrious 
defence. Entering tTellalabad on the 12th November, 
the force under the command of General Sale, in spite 
of the origtnal want of defences to the place,—in spite of 
deficiencies of suj)j)lies,—in spite of enemies without and 
traitors within its walls,—maintained their iwsitiou until 
the arrival of the relieving army of Gonenil Pollock 
on the 13th April following. Throughout this pefiod 
Havelock served on tlu' staff of the gei»eral in command, 
and he enjoyed, therefore, the peculiar advmitage of 
being .acqu^^intcd with the reasons which guided the 
decisions of his chief. Of the infiu(?iice whic],i he was 
able to bring to bear on tb»>se dcc'isions wt? have already 
spoken. * His vicv\a word direet(?d nof only to the main¬ 
tenance of^our [H>sition at .Jollalahad to the la.st extremity, 
but to impK^asing on the minds of others the vibil im¬ 
portance of seizing cverj" opportunity to meet the enemy 
in the field. His ex[>orience of men combined with lus 
knowledge of the art of war to make his opinion espe- 
chdly valuable, on this |)oiut. It was not only that he 
was animated by the conviction that under no circum¬ 
stances could iVsiatic troops resist a charge of Europetms 
in the open field, but he wt\s profoundly impressed with 
a sense of the effect which conshmt inaction must pro- 
duo© on the minds of the garrison* Those feelings 
reached their full intensity when, on the final repulse 
of the 'Affglian force uuder Akbar Khau fsom the walls 
of Jellalabad on the 10th March, that prince took upji 
position within two miles of the town, and commanding 
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all the ^approaches to it Then it was that Havelock 
scented the opportunity of making an att6m[)t warranted 
by every rule of war, and conformable to sound jK)liey. 
The defeat of the Affghans, the. benefit to the ** moraU ” 
of the soldier, and the raising of the blockade,—^these 
were the points for which, the immediate prospect of 
relief being even tlien uncerUiin, it was surely desirable 
to strike a blow. When, after some disenssidn, General 
Sale determined to make the attempt, with a confidence 
which testified to his opinion be gave the command of 
one of tlie divisions to liis most importunate adviser/ 
Oi#this the first <X!casit.)n of hi - la tiding a responsible 
command in the field, Havedot :k gf.’ e proof of the poe^ 
Session of high military ability. .1 he right wing under 
his orders had been directed to h*pd the^attaek, and 
penetratjug* if possible bot>\oen the enemy’s advanced 
position and the river on whif»h it rested to drive a^vay 
his skirmishers, aiM then comhiningnvith the two other 
divisions to pierce his (!ciitrc. llavcioc'k |K>i^brmod his 
part to admiiation; seizing the lino of the river, he 
drove the enemy’s skirmishers before him, and pushed 
on in the preconcerted direction. All at once, however, 
the centre column under Colonel Dennie was dwrerted 
to another part of the field, and Havelock found him¬ 
self exposed without warning fo the brunt of the enemy’s 
attack. Having recteived instnictions from the general at 
the same time to halt, he drew up his men partly behind 
a wall and partly in srpiare, and Awaited the attack of 
tlie enemy’s cavalry. These came on with great deter¬ 
mination, and Haveloct:’B horse rearing at the moment, 
he lost bis ^at and was only saved Irom death by a 
^pper and two men of the 13th who rushed forwanl td 
resooe him. The enemy in the interval fkilmg tom^ke 
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an impression on the square, 'Ond being exposed to a 
galling fire from the men posted behind the wall, drew 
off in some confusion, and Havelock, observing almost 
immediately that the other columns were proceeding to 
his support, gave the signal to advance. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, had his men got well away from the protection of 
the wall, than the iiffghan horse wheeling round came 
down ujwn them,like an avalanche. Attacked this time 
in the open, Havelock formed his men into a square, 
and directing them to reserve their lire, he awnitet^the 
charge. Made more feebly than on the first occasion, 

it was even more unsuccessihl, and lIavelo<‘k instantly 

• * 

re-forming his men, completed the confusion of the 
enemy by pursuing him into his camp and capturing 
two guns. At this |)oint the other columns (‘ame up, 
the camp was stormed on all sides, and the victory was 
complete. 

How, mne days after this well won fight,—a fight 
which left the garrison of Jellalahad without an enemy 
within thoil: r<}ach,—tlie avenging atmy of (Tcneral 
Pollock arrived; how for four months longer the united 
forces remaine<l in the valley of Jcllalabtvd, waiting for 
the co-operation of General Nott on the other side of 
Cabool,—how then, owing to the wise resolution of Lord 
Ellenborough, the army advanced, and triumphing on 
its route at JugdoUuk and Tezeou, entered Cabool 
flushed with tho glow of victory; how our country¬ 
women were rescued fr^m captivity, how that portion of 
Cabool which witnessed the treacherous murder of our 
envoy was Aestroyed, and how tlie enemy were utterly 
dispersed at Istalii^—on action planned by Havelock in 
the capacity of Deputy Adjutant-General to General 
HcCaskill ; how finally the united armies of Nott and 
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Pollock, efttiated with wetory and siistamed by th^ 
enift)bling idea that they had restored the plrt^ge of 
England in those distant regions, returned in the 
cold weather of 1842 to Hindoo^tan, and were met 
at Ferozepore by the gmndest of India’s Govemors- 
General,—one wlio possessed in its greatest perfection 
the power of influencing men’s minds,—^and how Anally 
the troops,—their leadei-s rewarded,—were dispersed to 
their peaceful cautonnients, are matteiti which history 
has Recorded. Hitherto Jiowever, hisforj', in dealing 
with one of the subjects above allrided to,—the rewards 
dealt out to those wlio most gr.*aily distinguished thom^ 
selves,—has omitted all allusi»fi3 tr Havelocks Had she 
<.^poken, it would have been but to recf»rd that he was 
left unnoticed in the ruck. In the heat of liopular 
enthusiasm? the merit of the great deeds accomplished 
was awarded to those undei;.,whose authority they luid 
been carried out.t Thus it was-that Havelock,* conscious 
of deserring, and yet too modest to claim that wdiich 
was his due, wdh allow'cd, as a reward fol his meri¬ 
torious services, to proceed once more to the dull 
routine of regimental duty. He was informed confi¬ 
dentially by a friend,—his tried comrade Major Broadfoot, 
—^that there existed prejudice$ agAinst him. So true is 
it that even in these more liberal days, a man of really 
independent spirit finds in the very qualities which 
constitute his greatness, the most stubborn cd>stacl6 to 
hk fortune! / 

' Such merits as his, however, conld not long remain 
unnoticed.' In the course of tiihe those who had been 
prejudiced agaitlUt him disappeared from the scene, imd 
m, l84$ he found himself simultaneously major of hk 
and Persian interpreter to the new Oopkan^evw 
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Sir ISugh Gough. • He did not long enjoy this 
new appointment in peace. Recent and constantly 
reoumng in tlie^ Punjab ha*l warned Lord' 

Eilenborough that the time was approaching, when lie 
would be compelled to gather togctlier all the resources 
of the empire over which he so wLsely ruled, for an 
encounter' with the trained and disciplined soldiers of 
Hunjbet Singh. Whilst too he beheld the cloud, as yet 
scarcely bigger' than a man’s hand, that was rising 
steadily in the liorizon before him, he was aware also 
of another not so dangciroiis, though *lnore 

quick in its action, hre^wing within hl'ty inik*s of the 
capital of the North-West Provinces. Both these di*- 
monstrationB were met bv tliat noble man with the 
prescience and the .spirit of a great statesina!i. ? deeming 
the Gwalio^daiigtfr the more pressing, knowing that it 
would be in the highest dogtoe dangerous to inarch 
towards the Sutlej, whiJs|*tlie hosts of Scindia lay armed 
and watchful on his flank and rcfir, ho forced that 
Darbar to^i explanation. Finding this unsatisfactory, 
and penetrating the hostile intentions of the Court, lie 
marched in hin army under Sir Hugh Gough, defeated 
the enemy in two pitched battles, and then, abstaining 
wHh fk rare magnanimity from annexation, restored the 
country to its legitimate sovereign, having fii*8t reor¬ 
ganized its government upon principles wldcli, fifteen 
yearn later^ produced re.sults which contributed greatly, 
in the dark hour of our calamity, to the safety of the 
Empire. 

: Jn tl^ Wttle foughl^at Maliamjpore, Havelock, as one 
Gqugh*a staff oflScers,' bore a part as prominent 
as ^ -a'pcsitioii could hope for* In the heat 
cl tke ebtioii he rallied and inspired with enthusiam a 

o2 
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native regiment—the G6th—against whida'lia was after¬ 
wards destined to combat at Cawnpore.. He fimnd then 
that it was as feasible to inspire Asiatics to great deeda 
of courage, as to indnce them, a»iu A%hanistaQ» to 
acts of rare and generous devotion. The appeal that he 
made to them in the heat of the actioh, riding in their 
front, and reminding them that they fought under the 
eve. of their Commander-in-Chief, carried all hearts 
Ijefore it. He remarked afterwards that “ whereas it 
had been difficult to get them forward before, tbe diffi¬ 
culty now was to restrain their impetuosity,” It is aii 
occasion like this that marks tbe really great soldier,— 
the man that to perfect acqinnntnnco with his professioit 
^ ^dds that still more necessary knowlfjdge,—theknowledgi^. 
how' to ftzcrt a moving aitd animating influence over the 
minds of others. 

It is fecorded that after action, standing over the 
grave of GeneraJ Churchill, ^Havelock expressed his 
regret to Lord Ellenborough tliat the war had not been 
a war of subjugation. The same opinion waA expressed 
pretty generally at the time, and the Governor-Geneml 
was blamed for maintaining a rallying point for disaf¬ 
fected spirits. Subsequent events, however^ s&owed 
that had Havelock's ideas on this point been carried 
out, bis victorious career in 1857 would have been im¬ 
possible, and in all probability the Central and Lowmr 
Provinces of India would have been, during that yem^, 
overran by the mutineers. It was tbe inaction ^ the 
troops stationed in Gwalior, that cabled Havelo^ at 
a critical moment to maintain hii/*posttioii at Cawnporei 
and that inaotioD, forced upon ^ese troops their 
Maharaja, was the offspring of Loi^ EUenhoroughl^s 
policy. Two years after the Gwahor episode^ tJ^ 
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aod greater storm foreseen by Lord EDenborough, burst 
with unprecedented fury upon the land. Unfortunately 
when the crisis came, the steady baud of that great 
nobleman no longer guided the helm of the state-vessel. 
He was recalled by men to whom his prescience was a 
reproach, in spit^of the protests of the Duke of Well¬ 
ington and Sir Kobert Peel,—both of whom appreciated 
to the highest degree the great qualities Mhich had 
l)een eviueed throughout Lord Ellenborough’s tenure 
of power. Combined ignorance and nepotism, however, 
shrink from the service of unsullied genius; they prefer 
employing its their agents men whom they can use to 
their own j)urpose8. Thus it was that whtm the Sikh 
war broke out. Lord Ellenborongh, who had foreseen it, 
and who had busied himself in prei^rations Hb meet 
it, was no longer Governor-den oral, (hie of the first 
acts of his successor, Sir ,H. IJardinge, was to counter- 
mand all his preparations, thereby committing the 
error, then almost fatal, but which notwithstanding has 
in later yeftrs been repeatfjd, of endeavouring to disarm 
Asiatics by showing them that vre were disarming our¬ 
selves.. This conduct on our jmrt naturally hurried on 
the catastrophe it was intended to avert. Without note 
or warning, taking advant^e of our want of preimration, 
an enormous Sikh army crossed the Sutlej iu the early 
part of December, 18*15, and threatened to destroy our 
troops in detail in their cantonments. 

Fortunately for us, the Sikh army, vast as it was in 
point of numbers and arrogant in its spirit, able too 
from the perfection of its equipments and the strength 
and valour of its aoldicry to have carried all before it, 
vras yet a i^y wfthout a head. There was not a man 
daoiehgst its commanders >ble to conceive or to appre^ 
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date the immense advantages within its gra£^. It it 
possible that had the inroad of 1845 made upon a 
purely Asiatic power, the chiefs of the Sikh army 
would have acted with that confident boldne^ whieJi 
had distbguislied them in their c<mtCsts with tire 
Affghans. Ihit this aggression was made upon. Britisli 
territory, and the British arms had stiD a great reputa» 
tion. It was this rcpntatit)n that gave us breathing 
time; which induced timidity into the Sikh councils, 
and made them first hesitate and then decline to 
that blow, wliich would luive been of all others most 
fatal to our prestige. This i;.decision was further coip 
firmed by the resolute bearing c.nd tke heroic doMt- 
iiuiiiation of the general who cojjiiiuurdrd*at Fetozepore, 
Althou^i he had only five thousand troop under his 
orders, of whom less than one^fuurth were Britisb, yet 
no sooner had the 8ikh arpay, 60,000 strong, ci’ossed 
the Sutlej and tbroaif'iied Fcrozepore, tlian -^Sir Jolm 
Littler, taking counsel only from hi^ own brave heart, 
jnarehetl out and oflered them battle. It waiS a prudent, 
wise, and heroic resolve. Ferozeporo w’as not defensible, 
it was crowded with women and children; to remain 
in it was to confess weakness, and at the same time to 
invite attack; to go forth and face the foe was, On the 
other hand, to intimate to them that a British general 
feared no odds, and considered himself with his haudf^ 
a match for the thousands opposed to him. It was^ a 
movement, in fact, inspired by high military ge^ui^ 
by a consummate knowledge of the Asiatic ' It 

was as successful as it deserved to be. The, S%h 
scared by the boldness of tiie Btitish, 
piofibred combat and marched for^rd ih 
rof Delhi* Meanwhile the 
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bcoii*idle. Wo sooner did he hear that the enemy had 
crossed the Sutlej than from Umballa, from the hill 
stations, from Meerut, and from the lower provinces 
ti^ps were summoned info the field. The first division 
of these troops met the enemy, quite accidentally, on 
the 18th Becemfeer at Moodkeb.** A battle without plan 
or arrangement of any sort ensued, which, without any 
very decisive issue, resulted in the retirement of the 
Sikhs to a .strong position prcviotisly selected at Feroze- 
shuhur. In this action, llavoloek, who acted as a sort 
of aide-de-camp to the Cominamler-in-Chief, Iiad two 
horses shot under him. Two days after, both annies 
having been reinforced, ensued the great battle of 
Ferozashuhur, remarkable for the courage of the British 


troops, for the d(itormiuation of the enemy, aiuLfor thfi 
mca[)ficity %f his gtmcrals. 'Po use the exjwt'ssion of 
Havelock, wliu wa'< by the side of his chief tlmnighont the 
two days’ contest, ** Imlia M\i.s again sjivi'd by a miracle.” 
Hix wi^eks later, a victory having ^een in the mean 
time gained by Sir H. Smith at Alliwal, the crowding 
battle of Sobraon gav(' the coup de (/race to the Sikh 
army. I’lien followed the man.*h iqKm Lahore, and the 
treaty which, with the loss of a portion of territory, 
restojf\3d vitality and iiidepeudence to tho Sikh Govern¬ 


ment. 

In an article devoted to Havelock it would have been 
impossible to pass by without notice three battles in 
which he was hotly engaged. So closely, nevertheless, 
did these battles follow one another, and so devoid were 
they of anything approaching to tactics or manoeuvres, 
that it need but jbe recorded that Havelock was present 
m and that he did his duty, as he ever did, mlast 
. . 'His situation on Lord Gough’s staff had, ho^- 
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eyer, brought him promiuentiy to the fiotice the 
Govemor-Grcneral, and he was not suffered to waste Ids 
great capacities in uncongenial appointments mucB 
longer. In 1846, on the recommendation of Lqpl 
Hardinge, he was ap 4 >ointed Deputy Adjutant-General 
of tlie Queen’s troops at Bombay, By this appoint¬ 
ment the certainty of future promotion was secured, at 
the same time that there was obtained an insight into 
those paper duties, wliich are nowhere more onerous, 
aud which nowhere need more to be mastered, than in 
India. 

For nearly tliree years HaveTc^k continued to per* 
form the duties of the AdjuiaTJt41oneral’s office at Bom¬ 
bay. They were years of peace md tranquillity, pre* 
Shadowing the tempest that was to Ibllow. In the third 
year of his a[)j>omtment that storm burst irwthe Punjab. 
Commenciilg with the murder of Messrs. Agnew and 
xVnderson, it was followed alfiftist instantaneousjy by the 
revolt of* the De\tan jVbx)lraj, hy the brilliant achieve¬ 
ments of Herbert Edwardes, then more leisurely by the 
siege of Mooltan, the defection of 8here Singh, the 
actions at Ramnuggur and Sadoolapore, the day of 
Chillianwalla, and the “crowning mercy” of Goojmt. 
Havelock, finduig that on the formation of I^ord Gough’s 
army, the 53rd Foot, to which ho had been removed, 
had been ordered to the scene of action, obtained per¬ 
mission from the Commandor-in-Clduf at Bombay to 
join it. Ho had not reached Agra, however, m nntU 
to the Punjab, when he received a peremptt^ order 
from Lord Gough to return to Bombay, This dbap 
pointment, bitter though it was, he bore with the 
tode and resignation of a true hero. Instead ffndin^ 
Ishli with the Commander-in-Chief, or railing at fertttn^ 
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be probed bts own conduct, and concluded by condemn¬ 
ing himself for having left Bombay without having pre¬ 
viously obtained the sanction of Lord Gough. It was 
this self-command, this freedom from passion, this 
ability to judge his own conduct as though it were the 
conduct of another man, that gave to the actions of 
Havelock* a real consistency, and confirmed in no slight 
degree his influence over those with whom he w'as brought 
into contact. • 

It was in the aufnmn of the same year that failing 
health comfieUed Havelock to return aft(*r an absence 
of twenty-six years to England. He remained tliere 
two years, spending his furlough principally in renew¬ 
ing his acquaintance with oil s(?hoolfellows and fricmls, 
and subsequently in ti'av<dling h>r liis health jin G^-- 
mauy. It is a curious fact, that at one period of his 
leave he was actiudJy contcsnplatiug sellhig*out and 
settling in that ccnintry.* *11^ dreaded the eifeet w'hich 
the Indian climate ini^it have up<^i his constitution, 
and he h^nd that a v(‘ry small income would enable him 
to educate his family and live even comfortably at one of 
tlie large German towns on the Kbine. There was, how¬ 
ever, some difliculty about the income, and after reflec¬ 
tion 4ie restdvo^l, fortunately for his fame, to return to 
Bombay. He did so, and, leaving behind him his 
wife' and children, took up his old appointment in De¬ 
cember, 1851. 

In the course of the throe years that followed nothing 
interfered to mar the tranquillity of Havelwk’s exist¬ 
ence. In t}ie second Burme^ war, which broke out in 
1852, .he was not destinetl to 8hai% though eager him¬ 
self to ^in in ft He felt indeed an uncontrollable 
desire to revisit as a responsible commander the scen^ 
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of liis earliest campai^ung, and he made attplicatioh to 
Lord Dalhousie to be employed. Before, however, his 
letter could reach that nobleman, the. preparations for 
the campaign had been completed, and the appoint¬ 
ments filled up. 

Piomotion, however, was near at band to console him 
for this disappointment. In 1854 he was made Quarter- 
Master-Geueral of the Queen’s tv4X>ps, and shortly after¬ 
wards r^eivetl the rank of Brevet Colonel. But he 
was not to rest there: in 1855 Ooheral I^Iarkham was 
summoneil to the Crimea, and the prjst of* Adjutant- 
General of the Queen’s troops was bestowed upcm Have¬ 
lock,* and this appointment, bestowed by the 

Horse Guards, was ratified by the ^.. nt approval of every 
s^dicr k India. 

The manner in which the duti-'r* of tho» Adjutant- 
Geneml’a office ivero exercised by the new official was 
eminently characteiistic of thf?‘man. With all hia sym¬ 
pathy with weak Wid erring itiimanity, he was yet a 
stern and strict disctiplinaritin. It was part ofidjis creed 
that the discipline of a regiment depended mainly upon 
tho example set by the ofiicers, and that when? these were 
careless in the performiinoc of their duties, the men would 
be negligent also. Convinced likewise of the importance 
of impressing a rigid sense of individual responsibility 
upon alt officers, it was his especial car© to inform the 
commandants of royal regiments that he held them per- 
aonally ami individually responsible for every breach of 
discipline that might be committed under their orders. 
On this point he insisted with a pertinacity tl^t caused 
him to be regarded ip some quarters as a martinet. He 
was nothing of the sort. Individual responsibility is the 
seul of military discipline, and it was by iusistmg ou 
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the carrying out of this princijpl^ that the regimenta 
which were in India when the mutiny broke out, had 
advanced to that high state of eiHcieney which enabled 
them at that period to confront and beat down the 
countless hosts oppofeocl to them. 

Havelock bad held this appointment nearly two years 
when, by direction of the Homo Government, war was 
declared against Persia. An expedition "under the com¬ 
mand of Sir James Oufram wa^ forthwith organized at 
Bombay, with the design of steaming up the Persian 
Gulf, occupying the island of Karrack and the town of 
Busheer, and of carrying out such other ulterior mea* 
sures as might l>e deemed necessary. Sir James Outram, 
when consult<3d by Ixird Elphiiistone ns to the noraina- 
jtion of his <livisional commanders, at once expressetl a 
dt^ire t6 secure the sendees of Havelw^k in that c^vpacity. 
A telegram was iminediM^ely des 2 )atehe<f t(> General 
Anson jrtth the requisition, and six days later Havelock 
started for Bcnnlxiy, But two dap before he reached 
that isUthd, 8ir James Outram hud embarked, and 
Havelock did not reach the scene of action until after 
the drat blow had been* struck, and the Persian army 
had been hopelessly discouraged by the Iqps of their 
camp at Burayjoon, and of the flower of their forces at 
Kooahab. 

Sir James Outram had conceived the idea of bring¬ 
ing the to a speedy tennination by one of those 
Kaj^leonie blows so successful in the Imperial wars—• 
fiz, m advance on the enemy's capital. But the ex|)e- 
itoce had gained of the«cqimtry, during the march 


to the events just xj|corded, had demonstrated 

impracticability of such a 
I|^ppedrod/however, quite feariWoito 
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^ ^ an Euphrates^ and seizmg a stronghold viiich 
cmananded its communication with the gulf* to send tip 
Ids troops along its course to Ispahan. Eor this pur*, 
pose the strongly fortified lowti of Mohumra was 
upon, and a division of the army w'as despatched under 
Havelock td take it. This service was performed with 
equal ability and success. Embarking his force, wliich 
consisted of nearly five thousand men, of whom one- 
third were Europeans, upon steamers and fiats, he took 
up a position abreast the works, which each day was 
making more formidable, and then |K>ured in continual 
broadsides from bis shifts of war. In '^hree hours and a 
half the defences were aband(meil by^ the enemy, and 
Havelock, instantly lauding his troops, took possession 
o^ the town. TJie enemy suffered considerably from 
the cannonading, but he had so much the start of our 
troops inhis^retreat that it impossible to follow him 
up \vith any effect. Oiir b>ss iusignificaiit^ ^ A suc¬ 
cessful attempt waV^^made three days later to beat u[> 
the enemy’s quarters at Ahwaz on the Karoon«*~a place 
which he evacuated with precipitation on the approach 
of our troops. AH further operations, however, were 
put a stop to by tbe intelligence wlych reached the 
camp almost simultaneously with the account qf "that 
success, that a treaty of pace between the two nations 
had been signed at Paris on the 4th March. 

On the loth of the same month, with the prospect 
befi>re him of resuming the peaceful duties of the Adjn- 
tant-Oeneral’s ofilcej Havelock s^ed for Bmnbay. ^ 
reachmg that place on %\\fi 29tb, however, he learned 
whidhe calls "the astounding intelligence’* of 4^ :%st 
overt act of the pomoters of that ^^t 
wHidit galh^g s^gth as j|, poured : 
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its mpici course, went so near to overwhelm India. At 
each a crisis Havelock's ^lace as Adjutant-General of 
the Army was with the Commander-in-Chie£ General 
Anson, however, was at the time marching on Delhi, 
and a land journey to that place across Central India, 
supposed also, to be disaffected, was impossible without 
such an escort as could not be spaaed. There remained 
then but one course, and that was to proceed to Cal¬ 
cutta by water, and to place his services at the disposal 
of the Indian Government. This course Havelock 
adopted. He remained but two days in Bombay and 
on the 3st June embarked on board a steamer, the 
‘ Erin,* bound for Calcutta. But he was not destined 
to reach that city without adventure. On the night of 
the 5th, when steamings at the rate of eleven k^tbts, tSe 
‘Erin* rail upon the rtx'ks which girt the island of 
Ceylon. It seemed^at first, as though all lives'must be 
lost: the‘forepart of tly/ vessel with water, and 
for four hours she continued to bthnp heavily on the 
rocks: atflasl^ however, she was driven right on to the 
reef, and fortunately remained fast. With the dawn 

eff dav assistance was available from the shore. The 
¥ 

Europe officials of Ceylon, ever prompt in deeds of 
chanty, had come down to t^e shore, and, under their 
directions, a communication was established with the 
vessel, which resulted in the safe landing of passengers 
and crew. 

Vrom Q^ltura, the point on which the ‘Erin* was 
wrecked, Havelock proceeded to Galle, and finding 
fhere the steamer ‘ Fire Queen *, ready to start for Cal- 
cn^ ' he bailed the opportunity thus presented of 
proseent^ his journey.. On reaching Madras, how% : 
ofetf, he Smed that an hnlooked-ffir occun^ce hod 







Boo^jr his head*><|!iarter8^ Ainson bad 

on tiie 20th had been sweeded by ^ev' 

Commander-in^hief of Bombay* Bir Henry Somerset 
'^E^ither it behoved Havelock to repair* and thither he 
would have proceeded, but for the fact that Sir Fatriek 
Ora^t the Oommaadei^iii-CIiief at Madras* had been 
summoned to Calcutta, and he, anxious to avail himself 
of Hav^ock’s experience and abilities, pressed Mm io 
.waive compliance with the letter of the regulations and 
to accompany him to Calcutta. To this, after refieotions 
Havelock acceded, and the two generals proceedmg 
together landed in Calcutta on the X7th June. Before: 
aihtj^ng to the important events w|iich follow^ the 
arrival of Havelock in Calcutta^ may not be unprofit- 
alie to^take a retrospective gl^ce ,at the occurrences 
which preceded, and which, in the opiiikin of 
general himself, certainly nurtured tlie development of 
iie mutiny. We are fortiinajely able to preset, not 
our own view, buV the view wMch Havelock himself 
entertained on tins important subject. Certakdy if any 
man in India were entitled to give a decisive and 
categorical opinion on the point, that man was Oeneml 
Havelock. He was in India when, in 1824, tlie vety. 

appearance of mutiny was evinced by the B'atiye 
0^fp oU the occasion of the refu^ by the 47th,1^4^ 
'^^j^iooeed to Burmab. The prompt and enetgi^e 

by Sir Edward Pa^ had mi, 
■‘^0^ cnislied out all vitality jfj^ ;;&e 

tiiat after the eventj,':'Wh|av|b»/ 
then, no‘^oubt inherent a|t^/|m^ 
hiM subsided, feeble 
mc^re as me id 



one who was a Ml 
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dt the same time one of the most c6hscientiou8 of men. 
In military law, in the articles of war with which every 
soldier, native or European, is acquainted, it is laid 
down that the pmdshraent for mutiny is Death. To 
enforce that punislmient with stern and rigid im¬ 
partiality is not only n necessity, but a mercy. It 
would be *iuipossible to calculate the number of soldiers 
who have been made helplessly vicious or incurably 
bad, wlio have been led on from weakness to crime by 
acts of constant mid ill-timetl lenity on the part of their 
commanding officer. Anamg no classes does contagion 
spread more ra[>i(lly. \o men have keener instincts 
regawling the practical ability of those wJio are placed 
over them. One offence j>assed over with a ligjit 
pwiishment in a regiment is an absolute invitation to a 
thousand men to commit crinu’. No men are better 
aware as to the lengths to which tlu^v mav go in this 
respect.. With a weak piaii at their Jieud they quickly 
degenerate into bet'oming an ariuerf mob, but a .strong 
man is flivariably their master. An officer who has 
acquainted himself thoroughly with the workings of 
humaELuature (uui do anything with tliein. And, if this 
is tha case witli minor offences, what must it not bo 
with positive crime? If to condone small acts of 
indiscipline injures the morale of a regiment, what will 
be the effect, if the highest crimes of which a soldier 
can be guilty, are suffered to jiass by with but a light 
and inadequate punishment ? This was a subject upon ‘ 
which Havelock held a very strong opinion. He felt 
that in the face of mntinou» disposition on the part of 
soldiets, weakness was synonymous with cruelty. Such 
a dispositioirmust be crashed in the bud or not at all. 
He regarded} therefore, the decimation of the 47th K.I, 
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in 1824, as a men^ul and effectual, though a 8eTei>e, 
remedy for a crime which, if allowed to run out its, 
course, could only have been suppressed by the out¬ 
pouring of torrents of human blood. In this view he 
was confirmed by the events which took placfe oh the 
occasion of the next ebullition of a mutinous spirit,—in 
1844. At that period the events of 1S24 ’had been 
foj^tt^n, a now generation boro arms under the Com¬ 
pany, puffed up with the triumphs of Affghanistan, of 
Gw^ior, and of Sind. In the haughtiness of their 
hearts, deeming themselves the real conquerors of those 
before whom, if left to thems Jv'os, they could never 
have stood one hour, some oi rhose men refused to 
proceed to Bukkur. In an hour a policy of 
psendo-lhercy was resolved upon • the punishment-^o? 
mutiny, tbejpunishment absolutely necessary* to repress 
mutiny, ^'as sparingly inflicted, and it happened tliat, 
whilst the rulers mibibed the* ^lotion that an outbreak 
was amenable to a^few fair words, the sepoys regarded 
the mildiibss of the punishment inflicted as a Confession 
of their power. Subsequently, again under the govern¬ 
ment of Lord DaUiousie, a sitnilar spirit wo^ mani¬ 
fested, and, although the vigour and energy displayed 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the day nipped rebellion 
in the bud, tlie general measures of the Government 
exhibited even a greater tendency to regard mutiny as 
a crime not dangerous in itself, and reprehensible only 
when it ran counter to any settled plan. 

Havelock was not the man to allow occurrences of 
the nature we have noticed to pass before his eyes 
without the keenest scrutmy. Thos who knew him 
can wen imagine how each in their tmm confirmed 
him in his Ofrigiital opinion as to the wisdom of ^ plan 
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adopted in the year 1824. During Ids voyage from 
Bombay to Calcutta he had had time to take a dis¬ 
passionate review of the events which had immediately 
preceded the latest manifestation of sepoy loyalty. 
These events had come upon him all in a lump. He 
heard sinviltaneously of the simple disbandment of the 
19th for mutiny, and of the capture of .Delhi by the 
insuigent 8epo}'S. That he regarded the one event as a 
necessary corollary of the other is evident from the 
minute which he recorded upon tlie occasion. At that 
dark moment he saw, thougli others could not, that,, no 
native infantry regiment could be trust(*d, that all were 
implicated in the treason in heart, if not in act. Ho 
then recorded Iiis opinion, as a jwUcy for the future in 
Cttu4i|^distinction to that which had been adopted in 
the past: * Tliero must be no more <i’sbandments for 
mutiny. Mutineers nuist be attacked and annihilated; 
and if tjiey arc few in^aiiy regiment, and not imme¬ 
diately denounceil to In) shot or flanged, the whole 
regiment ^nust Iw deeme<l guilty and givai up to 
prompt military execution.” He added : “ Much de- 
pcmls uj)On pronipt action. Tlie time for threats and 
promises is gone by; the slightest overt act must be 
followed by the same retribution- which, in 1824, Sir 
Edward Paget dealt out to the 47th N. I., thereby 
putting back mutiny in Bengal eighteen years.” 

Such were the opinions formed by this great soldier 
as to the best mode of dealing with the revolted sepoys. 
That severity in the commencement was mercy in the 
spd was his conviction: a contrary system pursued for 
years had| in 1B67, reached its climax, and it became 
tiecewaty to samil&ce the lives of our troops, to spend 
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millions of money^ and to entail miseiy upon tliOttSfOidS) 
to bring affairs .back to the statm qm mU rebelMQB. 

The state of the Bengal Presidency when Havebok 
arrived in Calcutta may be described briefly as follows* 
Kept down by the vigour, no less than by the policy, of 
Sir Jolm Lawrence, and tlie able men whogt he had 
selected from^ the two services for employment under 
him,’the Punjab was not only quiet itself, but it»had 
sent, the gi-eater part of its European garrison to join 
the army before Delhi: it was raising troops from. ita 
Wn bosom to fight against the sepoys; a movei^ble 
column had been formed to piit down the first ap|>esr* 
anee of revolt amongst these latioi j wliiist thanks to 
the energy of Herbert Edwardes, mid to the military 
spirit which aJiimated Sidney Cofbrn, Pcshawu|>**;|l 
then the most dangerous residence m India, fiad become 
the safest; *tlie native allies of the ruler of the province 
were arming on^ur that ruler, himself, 

prescient as to tub future, was in turn advidng, ex- 
hortmg, Aid imploring those whom he deemed to stand 
in need of his counsel. The country between Feroze- 
pore and Loodianah at one extremity, and Meerut and 
Delhi on the other, was held by our troo|)8. Below, 
however, it was different. Central India was in^evott; 
the (Iwalior Contingent in open mutiny, though kept 
back fmm ojien action by the loyalty of the Malmr^i 
!rbe province of Rohilcund was entirely occupied by 
insurgents. Oudh, with the exception of ibi pa|dtsl 
Lucknow, was in the same category. The 
from Meerut to AUahabftd was lost to us for the 
and ABahahad itself, the arsenal of the 
ha^ been preserved te us, more in 
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iQCttpftoity of the memy than of any forethought oh our 
p$3^ Below Allahabad we had still undisputed posses* 
aion of the country, although ’even there, the mainte- 
naace of armed sepoy regiments, mutinous at heart, And 
watching their opportunity, paralyzed the action of 
those gallant English soldiers wlioso presence might 
hair© averted the catastrophe from other districts. 

Of fortifiM places in the N()rth-VVest, we possessed 
Agra, the Residency of Lucknow, two barracks a< 
Cawnporo and Allahabad. The great biilk of our 
troops were employed in the siege of Delhi. There 
were, however, a regiment at Agra, anotluT at Luck¬ 
now, two hundred men at Cawnp we, whilst tlie nucleus 
of a moveable column destined to act in the North- 
WiitJiad mat rc^ached Allahabad under Lieut.-Lolonel 
•Neill of the Madras Fusiliers. It is to this ofliciT that 


the oreditj, is due of having iirst rullifd the encVgios of 
the banciful of men \vh<| were inaintjiining the British 
authority in the districts that ytT reiuained in our 
possession. Leaving Calcutta in the month of May 
with his own regiment, he had, by the influcnco inspired 
by his energy, averted catastrophe from Benares, and 
restored our prestige at Allahabad. At the moment of 
Havelock’s arrival in Calcutta he was making super¬ 
human exertions'to proiiure carriage and supplies, to 
mii advance on Cawnporo. In little more than 
a imek he had managed to evoke order out of disorder, 
-1 Qf ohaos, nnd stirred up 

le promptings of an heroic soul than by the 
he received of the condition to which 
of Oawapore were being reduced, he 
ihei to hirnself would he allotted the 

he had so well begui^ 
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fktd of planting tlie British standaid on the Bftitbmeiits 
of Bitlioor. He was destined in this re^ieot to be' 
disappointed. Sir P. Grant who had now assumed 
temporary command of the Bengal anny, liad heen 
much struck by a proposition made by Havelock during 
the passage from Madms to Calcutta to form a* move* 
able column at Allahabad, with which to act in the 
Central Provinces or in Oudh, Finding then on hffi 
arrival, that a nucleus of such a force had been esta* 
Wished at Allahabad, Sh Patrick, true to his purpoee» 
pushed up reinforcements to join it, and either ignors^t 
of Keill’s merits, or, what is moie probable, having 
unlimited confidence in Havelo' k, le appointed hinr^to 
t^e command of the combined oolumo. It was just the 
(iommand that Havelock had longed for. For th??f5s3t 
time he vias entirely liis own master, unfettered by 
orders, and nnperplexed by ^suggestions. He had but 
one defirute objet^ before iiiVi—to relieve the sorely* 
l^ressed garrison of Cawnpore. To that object every 
other consideration must necessarily be 8ub<^dinated' 
Promptitude, energy, determination,—these were to be 
the watchwords of his undertaking, and certainly no 
man ever entered upon a difiieult enterprise mc^ 
firmly resolved to accomplish, at any cost, tho be 
had marked out. « 

Havelock reached Allalmbad on the ^)th June*' 


an^gemeuts which Colonel Neill bad emtied 
the mean rimer had very much cleared the 
the way of a general advance upon 
column of 400 Buropeans, 300 and 120 
had bm despatch uui^r the 
along the grand 
iOQ'inmi^with tw|. gthil 
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l;x)ard a stumer with instmctibiiis to ascend the Ganges 
said cooperate with the land force, and tbe country had 
been heavily indented upon for carriage. These as 
they came up were instantly pressed into service. 

Havelock had, as has already been shewn, felt 
assured in his own mind, ever since the first great blow’s 
struck by the mutineers, that henceforth no reliance 
could be placed upon native troops; and as in the 
difficult operations wliich he felt to be before him, he 
knew that it would bo aljsoliitely ne(*essary to have at 
his disposal a body oj cavalry upon which-he could 
tdopend, he ha«l, Ixsfore his arriwl at Allahabad, tele^ 
graphed in Government to bo permitted to avail himself 
of the services of unemployed officers and voluntcei*8 for 
The application was a<*ceded to, and His nrst 
care after^rrival was to provide horsts and equipments 
for the corps, siiort a time i!der\eued teti^eeu the 
announi^ement of its*fortfn\tion and las actual march, 
that it did not at the latter perieu excetnl tw’euty in 
number. • It rc<Hnvt;d, uevcrihelcss, considerable subse¬ 
quent additions, and under the command of its gallant 
leader^ Major Barrow, perfoniied the most splendid 
service. His other preparations for an a<lvance were, if 
possible, bastoned by the authentic intelligence which 
reached him the third day after his arrival of the fate 
of the Cawnpore garrison. His mind was instantly 
Mde up. To retake Cawnpore and indict signal 
veugeance on the murderers was his settled detonnina- 
. i^lieving at the same time that the enemy, in 
#bv pride of thrir strength would endeavour to crush 

orders to the latter, who was 
to halt, and to await his 

My-' 
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On the afteiTioon of the 7th July fiarelock lellt 
Allahabad. His fbrce consisted of abtmt a tlitoiisahd^ 
Europeans from the 64th and 84th Foot, the 78th High¬ 
landers, Sladras Fusiliers, Iloyal Artillery, and volpft- 
teer cavnlry, and nearly two hundred natives. For the 
first three days he took the ordinary marches to inure 
the troo{>s gradually to fatigue. On the fourth day, the 
evening of the lOtlj, he started from Syne© arid 
marched fifteen miles to Khairu, within five miles of 
Major ftenaiid’s encampment. Though strongly urged 
to halt here, the news of the adpijce of the enemy, and 
the composi;ion of Kenaiid s force, of.whom nearly hal| 
were Sikhs whose fi<lelity had not yet been tried in the 
fidd, induced him to resume the advance the same 
evehin%. Starting, therefore, at nadnight, he 
llenaud about 1 o'clock in the morning of the 12th, aUd 
the combined force marched on fifteen miles to Belinda, 
a am^ll village oi^' five miles distant from Ftif^ehpore. 

Meanwhile the\nomy, elated with his victory over 
women and unarmed men, was marching iit force, in 
full hope of overwhelming the small detachment, under 
the command of Henaud. On the morning of the 12th 


he approached Futtehpore, and, igimrant of the advance 
made by our troops during the night, came on in a 
leisurely, disorderly manner, the infantry, artilleiry, and 
cavalry being all mixed up together. IntelHgencO- of 


their movements was quickly Conveyed to Havelc^# 
who at Qnce ordered his Quartermastor-Generali 
Tytler, to proceed to the front to reconnditi^. 

Tytler, advancing about two mdes with his eseor^'^lbt^ 
^ee^mmy mas^htng through Fotteh|)^ 
tpv encamp bn this side of it. Ko 
dlBived^ the' anemy*s 
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Henaud before them, dashed at him with their whole 
force, the infantry and artillery following without any 
attem|>t at order or metliod. Colonel Tytler galloped 
back with the intelligence to tlie general; but the guns 
of the enemy, wliich had meanwhile been brought to 
the front, gave the first intimation of his movements. 
Tl\e fii’st sound of the cannon served as a signal fcfV oin* 
troops to fall in. Though engaged in cooking their 
breakfasts at the time, and though tired after a march 
of eighteen miles, they di<l this with an alacrity wliicli 
could not be surpassed. Tlu‘ guns, eight in nuinber, 
were moved to the front, one hundred Enfield riilemeit 
being with them: tlie infantry were funned in quarter- 
distiiiice columns at deploying distance behind, whilst 
theVolunteer Horse and Irregular Cavalry 


These dispositions wei’C scarcely mack** b«lorL! the 
enemy, still advamdiig -i'>t a tleterminod thougli dis¬ 
orderly* maimer, came ’Within rangyp^. Tbeir guns bad 
fired two or three inidVoctive rounds bedbre the 
fire on our side opon(‘d. No sooner, however, was the 
order given to our nnm, than the rapid advance of 



tlie enemy changed its character. The long range of 
the lilies told with murderous effect on the bead of their 
columns; and Captain l\laude, enabled to advance his 
guns under cover of this tire to jwint-blank range, 
sp^dily gave them the coup dc ^/rdee. They broke at 
once, and retreated to a position in front of the town, 
abandoning the guns to our victorious troo}^ 

Havelock was uot slow tp take advantago of ibis 
Deploying his infantry, he drove the enemy 
^^m bts new pifeition, and puraucKi him helter-skelter 
^ro^gb the tpwm Guns, ammunition, plunder, Ipll 
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into bis possesision. Everything was abandoned; and 
although a last stand was attempted on the other side 
of the town, the guns and riflemen succeeded iii forcing 
him to take refuge in a flight, which our exhausted 
troops were unable to follow up. Whilst this goix^ 
on in the centre, how ever, the enemy had almost suc¬ 
ceeded in turning our flanks. Their cavalry, outnum- 
bering ours considembly, came down in great force on 
our right. Our Irregulars justified Havelock’s bad 
opinion by a display which ho charucterised as w'orsc 
than doubtful.” lint on this occasion the Euroi)eans 
were not wanting to themselvt s. Captain Beatson, the 
Assistant AdJutant-tjieneral, wh< was with the right 
column of infkntiy, halted l»ir laeii, and directing their 
attention to the enemy’s liorist.^ P'.»aped in so murder;^ 
a voIIq^", tlial they t(x^ hastened to follow thcK comrades 
in a previpitate flight. 

It was one o’clock before* the?* troops, wearied with 
thirteen hours’ con!iynod ujarch* ng and lighting'roached 
their encamping-ground. They were encouraged, how¬ 
ever, not alone by their victory, bnt by the spirit-stirring 
congratulations which their general addressed to them 
on the occasion. They recognised in those congratula¬ 
tions a different spirit hi that for which such doeuxfionts 
are usually celebrated. I’liere was a direct appeal to 
each man’s individual exertions, an acknowledgment of 
the obligation under which the general felt to all, which 
went directly to their liearts. Those liearta were touched 
because it was felt that the general s|x>ke to them from 
his own. From that moment his mfluence with them 
was ^tablished. They felt they had one at tibehr head 
who knew how to lead them, and wh<^ tbocoughl^ 
Piehended them. A mutual confidence be^me esta- 
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blislied, 90 al&olntely without limit as to contribute more 
than anything else to make them, as an army, invincible 
in the held. 

On the following day the troops halted. On the 14tb 
the irregular <*avalry, on an alarm of the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach, made us though they would plunder our bag¬ 
gage ; Ithey were therefore distirmcd and dismounted, 
and their horses made over to the volimteer cavalry. 
On the lotJj, afttn* mureliing si.v miles, the general 
found a stroTig detachment pf the enemy intrenched 
in the village of Aoung. lie at once directed Colonel 
Tytler to move to the front with about six hundred 
men and the guns to drive the enemy from his j>osition, 
whilst he hin^^df slioiild protect tlie baggage against 
^0 attacks of tlie large bodies of ouvalrv wh3riTt?fe 
threaieiiifl^ him. On this occasion the ciiciuy fought 
much better than at Futlehpnrc. Ito <‘Oiftmwnced by 
opening fiiv upon ('(MontdiTytler \\ith his guns; and 
finding fhut that (.dlicer Hid not at ivply, he moved 
out of hi»p<“>sition to attack him. The colonel, who had 
been engaged in completing his (lis[M)sitions, showed no 
disinclination for tlie ctnnbat. Sending the Madras 
Fusiliers to engage the infantry, he directed a heavy 
fire tipoii the enemy’s iutreiichment, and in less tlian 
two hours had put him (‘omphdoly to flight. The at¬ 
tempts of the cavalry to turn our flanks were equally 
almrtive. On the same day, whilst the tro<q)8 were 
refre^iing themselves after their encounter, intelligence 
reached the general that the euomy had crossed the 
little river Pondoo, and were preparing to blow up the 
bridge. He at once felt that success in this jx>mt would 
be fatal to the tfjjcedy prosecution of his designs, as, 
with the entire country in the hands of the enemy, it 
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would not be possible for bim, without immense diUicuity 
and delay, to achieve the passiige of that river in the 
face of a hostile force. Though the hour was midday, 
and tlie month July, the men were summoned to fall 
in. They showed their appreciation of their leader 
by obeying with alacrity. After marching little more 
than an hour they suddenly, by the bend of the rood, 
came in sight of the river, considerably swollen by the 
rains, and still spanned by a narrow stone bridge. 
Almost simultaneously the enemy's fire opened, sweep¬ 
ing the road by which our tritmps must advance. Our 
dispositions were soon made. The guns were moved to 
the fiont, and so arranged as to bi ing a flanking as well 
as a direct fire on the enemy's position. # Aligned with 
tfieba’again were the Enfield riflen-‘ Thoir 
most effective.. The first discharge fVonj our ^uns broke 
the sj[)onge-staft3 of their gunner&, and, having none in 
reserve, they cou]^ no long^f load their pieces. Their 
fire therefore ceasSfe^ as if by i^gic; and the Madras 
Fusiliers dashing forward with great gallifiitry, the 
Rebels, after attempting ineffectually to blow up the 
bridge, gave way at all points, and fled with precipitation 
towards Cawn[»ore. Tlie gcmeral was unfortunately, 
from want of cavalry, unable to pursue them. 

Intelligence reached the general during the night 
that the Nana had taken a stiong position in front of 
Cawnpore with his whole force, and he felt that he had 
got his hardest battle before him. He well knew, how¬ 
ever, that, humanly (-peaking, tbe victory must l>e with 
him^E He had met these rebels flushed with their 
bloody de^s, and deeming themselves tbe mastmfs of 
India: he bad beaten them whilst ihdulging in. their 
boastful dreams of conquest, and he did not fear to beat 






theiQ in ^eir new attitude of rallied fligitlYes, oppressed 
witb a sense of their own ctimes. He sat down there*' 
fore tiiat evening, and wrote instructioiis to> General 
Neill to send np reinforcements, as he intended to 
advance to Lucknow from Cawnpore. This was no 
boastful announcement; it was the calm and deliberately 
expressed intention of a man who had counted the cost 
and weighed the consequences of the proceeding on 
which he had determined,—who felt that he had a right 
to look upon the possession of Cawnpore on the follow¬ 
ing evening as a certainly, and who regarded that pos¬ 
session but as the prelude to the performance of greater 
things. With the forosiglit of a great master of his* art, 
he planned all his moves so that they should tend, 
indirectly, to the accomplishment of d’^reat 
though 8^1 distant end. 

On the following morning he marchtd *to fight that 
which may be considered iil every resj,^*et as his greatest 
' battle. He could not, from sieWe>s, mortality, aud 
trther caftses, bring into the lield more than thirteen 
hundred men, of whom three hundred were Sikhs. The 
English portion of the force was animated, however, by 
the noblest spirit. Combined with the confitlence of 
victory, there was besides a hope that they might arrive 
in sufficient time to save their countrywomen from 
death. They had twenty-two miles to march, a great 
battle to fight, the heat of a tenible sun to endure, yet 
their cbeerfulucss was never more apparent They felt 
that they could accomplish anything that morning. 
Ai|er inarching fifteen miles, they reached Maharajpore, 
men miles distant from Cawnpore, Here they took a 
b^kfi^t of biscuit and porter, and here the general 
- in two. sepoys, fiuihful to their salt^ who ^te 
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Mod impoTtant and accurate information regarding ^ 
strength md position of the enemy. Hts artillery had 
bemi so laid as to sweep the only road hy whicdi he 
thought it possible we could advance; his right rested 
on the railway embankment’;' his centre, which was 
more retired than the fianks, was immensely stnmg ; 
whilst bis left was covered by the Ganges. His troops 
were strongly intreiiclied, and were protected moreover 
by the nature of the ground which was intersected by 
numerous ravines. Havelock at once felt that to attack 
in front a position so strong, defended by five thousand 
mem with only thirteen hundred, would do ho credit to 
the school in which he had trained to arms: he 
thought it possible so to mnnopuvro as to render the 
d^dSbs which the enemy bad p<alinostj|2gtiiga& 
and at the same time to gain the day without any great 
sacrificerof fife. If he could only int^pose between the 
left flank of the,enemy anfl the river, and seize the 
high ground on the^ nght bank of the Ganges, he would 
take the enemy completely in flank, render tiseless his 
preparations for a front attack, and compel him to flght, 
on all except as regarded mere numbers, on dis¬ 
advantageous terms. On this flank movement, tlien, he 
resolved. 

It was now two o’clock: the sun glared fiercely over¬ 
head, and they were still seven miles distant from Cawn- 
pore, when the order to advance wos given. For ilir^ 
miles they |^oved steadily on, although many men. 
stmenmbed to the influence of the terrible sun, and fdfl 
to rise no more. They marched in order of batllei the 
volunteer cavalry in advance, the artillery behind th^n^: 
and the injfantry in the rear. At tfie commmMsement 
d the fourth n^, they came in vievf of enetnlKf^ 
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|»Oieation ; and the fire of thoir guns at once convinced 
Havdook of the accuracy of the information on whidi 
h© had baseS bis plan. Still the volunteer cavalry 
moved on, drawing upon itself the whole fire, and at- 
toeting the sole attention of the enemy. At the same 
moment the artillery and tinfantry, under cover of a 
thick grove of trees, diverged to the right For about 
half a mile their movement was unperceived. It could 
not be so much longer. As the heads of the columns 
emerge<l into the open, the enemy, discovering the 
nature of the movement, .endeavoured with all haste to 
change the direction of liis fire. Not a gun replied. 
The point to be reached was the high ground on the 
right bank of tho Ganges, and to attain tliat every other 
^us^lg^ion was sacrificed. For a quarter of au"Eour, 
with sloped arms, exposed to a fire which they did not 
return, the men marclied on till they gained thd turning- 
point of,the movement: ^tlibn wheeling them up into line, 
with tlie artillery in the intervalsj^'llavelock led them 
on to ti»#eiiemy. 

To describe, as they deserve to be described, all the 
details of the battle that followed would tie8j)ass too 
much on the sjmee allowed to a sihgle article. We 
must content ourselves by observing that, having such 
soldiers under his command, the battle was really 
g^ed when the flank-movement was accomplished. 
It is true that even then they were little more than one 
mail' five; but, considering the opjwnqnts, such, odds 

weifi iiiot unfair. That which gener^hip had so sue* 
cessfidly' commenced, th^ most determined courage as 
carried out. Vying with one ano^^ in 
t|^r^^€pmss to meet the enemy, the troops pressed 
wM wasiuot to be withstood. 
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positJon was taken, one gun aftei anotbeir was <»p- 
Tbe general, in tbe language of one of ike 
ccanbatants, “^emed to be gifted with febiqmty j” be., 
■was seen everywhere animating and inlpiring the 
soldiera, whose last charge, performed under his eyes . 
and in obedience to orders issued by himself, was given 
with an ardoiir and impetuosity which were irresistible* 
Notwithstanding the great efforts of the enemy,—and 
they never fought better,—that night beh(dd the Nana 
a fugitive from Cawnpore, and the army, wUch was to 
have won for him empire, a defeated and disorganized 

rabble. 

The political results of the battle of Cawnpore were, 
immense. It gave the first mtiToation to the rebels of 
fhe t55ntml Provinces that the vo^lion a^ajjgt 
British was not to have a succesafnlieniunatwn. The 
chief oJiiBpirator, who had proclaimetl himself the 
timate inheritor otthe dignitl^js of the Peshwa, and who 
had endeavoured to<cenmi\t his installatioa by the 
criminate slaughter of* women and children, been 
defeated on his cho8t?u battle-field, and been driven by 
terror j|^ take refuge in Oudh. On the spc^ where 
the .British stan^rd had been treacherously st^ 
down, British trooie had, in the short space of mm 
we^ and in spite of unheard-of difficulties, triumph-. 

re^Wished it. Every si^ of the of 
'V save that of the devastetion which he-.t^aMBlfid, 

as if by magic; and Cawnp^e, 

afterwards lost, was dOfiPW lo 
many of tbe ^ 

-ihfe ■ jecovery of British aiithonlyi^4iiPO 

wmstinteirf^Uy m<4; 
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and the road,—with Allahabad, and not threatened from 
the north, Havelock could opemte in Oiidlj, undisturbed 
as to Cawnpore, so long as the Gwa}3br Contingent, then 
fortunately held in check by the iVFaharaja, should 
abstain from any movement towards Kalpee, Against 
isolated attacks he could provide; this alone was like 
to pi’ove a serious danger. 

On the moniing of the 17th July he entered Cawn¬ 
pore. On the 18th lu.^ was occnpie<l in making arrange¬ 
ments for the accommodation of the troops, and in 
deciding the lo(.’ality of an infrenchmeiit on the Ganges, 
mid commanding tlie communication with Ondh, of 
such a nature that a small number of troops might be 
able to h(»ld against any attack. In tliis way lie pro- 

of (^uwnpor<? a seiuiro base for his'lope- 
ratioiis ju Oudh. Tlio plateau which lie so]('cted was 
admirably adapted for tlui purjjose. tinie ^vas lost 
ill tra(?ing out the .-tan: Vnid Mich w>i.s the haste elR- 
ployed, that on the arrival of (lencnai Keill, on the 
20tb, witlf a reinfon’ement of n]wards of 200 men, the 
work was sullicitoitly advanced to be defensible, and 
Haveloc*k did not hesitate to send the firet d<atacliment 
across the river. Previously to this,*^!! the lOth, he 
had teateii up Bithoor, and found it empty: the sue- 
eessor of the Peshwas had floil across the river. Ren- 


dertid more secure by tlio absence of any immeiliate 
apprehension of attai^k, having, too, in Neill, a man, 
capabl^of co[)ing with any diHioulty, whom he could 
leave in command of the new intrenchment, and urged 
on by a consideration of the .danger of the Lucknow 
garrison, Havelock resolved to push on his new enter¬ 
prise with all iiossflde expedition. 

;llefV6r perhaps before had it been attempted tb 
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undertake an enterprise so vast) with means dis¬ 
proportionate. Not Hannibal when he crossed the 
Alps, not Alexand^t when he forced the Granicus, not 
Frederick when he battled against the combined powers 
of the Continent, were so utterly overmatched in point 
of numbers its was Havelock in his expedition into 
Oudh. Hannibal found allies as well as enemies in 
his path; Alexander commanded neatly all the re¬ 
sources of Greece, and w^as opposed by an effeminate 
people; Frederick fought-on the defensive, and won 
battles with his soldiers’ legs ; but Havelock, with only 
1500 men, went to attack the most warlik<’ people in 
Hindostan,—a province teeming with soldiers, many of 
them trained bv our officera, acquainted with our 
habits, and drilled nb'^-r our fashion. ]).e ibrevgjijmsej.f 
upon this province relying upon tlie courage, the 
discipline, and the po'vers of endurance of his soldiers; 
fir they had n<^ithcr tent "nor covering, they were 
exposed to the extR^mes of heat and wet, their supplies 
were precarious, and their power of advancing'depeiided 
entirely upon their ability to cope with difficulties such 
as seldom fall to the lot of British troops to encounter. 
It was an ente^fjirise from which, we think, most men 
would have recoiled. Success could only be a^om- 
plished under a combination of circumstances such as no 
skill could arrange. To advance at the head of fifteen 
hundred men into a hostile province boasting of its tens 
of thousands under arms, would seem to parta]^. some¬ 
what of rashness. And yet, though Havelock attempted 
this very thing, there was no rashness in his enterprise. 
His chances of success, it is true, were small, but so 
complete was his knowledge of his‘soldiers, so perfect. 
Was their confidence in him, so thoroughly acquainted 
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he with the principles of his art, and so well hdd 
he calculated every contingency, that, while there re.- 
mained but one faint hope of ultimate victory opposed 
to ninety-nine chances of failure, he felt that it was his 
duty to persevere.’ 

On the 25th July the entire force witj^ which 
Havelock intended to operate in Oudh had crossed 
over to the left bank of the Ganges. It consisted of 
ten gims, imperfectly equipped and manned, the Volun¬ 
teer Horse reorganised and increased tb sixty troopers, 
and the remnants of the 64th and 84th Regiments, the 
78th Highlanders, Madras Fusiliers, and Brasyer’s Sikhs. 
Few besides the sick and wounded were left in the 
entrenchments, but General Neill was there, a host in 
ji/imself, and being able to avail himself of the reiniorce- 
ments which were expected to arrive from time to time 
from Allahabad, this gallant officer gladly accepted the 
responsibility placed \ij)oif »hiin. No pne indeed urged 
more strongly than ho upon JJavelpck the necessity of 
taking with him every available man. The little steamer 
which had been brought up by Lieutenant Spurgin 
aided materially in the passage of the river, and in the 
procuring of boats. But for her, the Gst^iges would have 
presented very great difficulties at the very outset. The 
force marched that day, the 25th, to the village of 
Mungulwar, five miles on the Lucknow road. Here 
the general halted in order to complete his dispositions 
for carjiage and supplies. These having been arranged, 
imperfectly although as fully as was practicable under 
the circumstances, he moved forward in earnest on the 
morning of the 281th. After a march of tliree miles he 
came, in sight of the enemy strongly posted at Oonao. 
T£lO position he had taken up is thus described by the 
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general in his despatch:—" His eight was protected by . 

swamp which could neither be forced nor turned; his 
advance was drawn up in a garden enclosure, which 
in this warlike district had purposely or accidentally 
assumed the form of a bastion. The rest of his 
(advanc^ force was posted in and behind a village, 
the houses of. which were loopholed. The passage 
between the village and the town of Oonao is narrow. 
The town itself extended three-quarters of a mile to our 
right. The flooded state of the country precluded the 
possibility of turning in this direction. The swamp shut 
us in on the left” Precluded thus from imtnoeuvring, 
the general could only attack in front. This ho did in the 
manner he had found so successful on the Cawnpore 
roaa.*' Opening with a Are from the artiUggyL and^^ 
Enfield riflemen in -Idrmishing order, he waited until 
the enemy had been driven from his advanced position 
and compelled to,take refug^i in the loopholed houses. 
The infantry was th'W brought to the front, and, after a 
desperate liand-to-hand conflict, the guns were^aptured 
and the enemy driven headlong from the village. The 
town of Oonao, however, was still before him, and the 
enemy was marbling in dense columns to occupy it. 
Havelock therefore drew off his force in line on the 
ground he had gained between the village and the town, 
his guns pointiiig on the high road by which alone he 
could be attacked, and waited for the enemy’s move¬ 
ment to develop itself. At length, formed in dense 
masses, they debouched from the town and halted. 
Havelock felt that he had them. A withering fire from 
guns and riflemen fell amongst their serried ranks^ 
Unable to deploy they had no choice but to. charge 
heme or to retire. The former course would have been 
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opposed to every principle of Asiatic warfare. Whilst, 

however, they yet seemed in doubt, our skirmishers, 

wading up to their * waists in the marshes, made their 

presence perceptible on their flanks, and Havelock, 

pushing forward , two guns at the same time, gave them 

sufficient intimation that he was determined to move 
• • 

the only obstacle from his path. They then gave way 
almost immediately, and fled precipitately, leaving their 
guns, fifteen in number, in our possession. 

The same day, after a rest of three hours, during 
which the men dined, Havelock resumed his advance, 
and after a march of six miles came upon the enemy 
strongly entrenched at Busseeruthgunge. Tliis was 
a walled town situated in the open, and intersected, by 
,the high road to Lucknow. In front of it lay a largo- 
pond, which, owing to the inundp,tion, had all the 
appearance of a rapid river. In its rear was a still 
larger pond or lake, traversed by a marrow causeway. 
It possessed in addition a wet ditcl!i5 and the main gate 
was defended by an earthwork and four guns, and 
flanked on either side by loopholed turrets. It was just 
the position which Havelock could have maintained 
against the whole army of Oudh. Deftjnded by Asiatics 
it merely afforded to the English general an opportunity 
of putting in practice the principles of his art. Having 
reconnoitred, Havelock deemed it quite practicable to 
cut off the enemy from the causeway in the rear, whilst 
ha khould attack them in front. The 64th were detached 
otr this duty, and whilst wading often up to their arm- 
pits in the swamp they made a flank movement to the 
l0fl| of the-town, Havelock advanced in his old order, 
against the main gate. Fortunately, the fire of the 
enemy was high, whilst every shot from ours tdtd. 

Q 2 
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Under its influence the efforts of the eneiny graauauy 
slackened, and the Highlanders and Fusiliers rushing 
forward, forced their way, after a sharp struggle at the 
gateway, into the town. If the 64th had been able to 
reach the position assigned them, the enemy would 
have been entirely cut off from the causeway. As it 
was, he was enabled to cross his shattered forces 
although not without losing a very large number of 
men. 

But these successes, signal as they were, served only 
to convince the general that, with such a force as that 
at his disposal, it would be impossible for him to accom¬ 
plish the great object of his expedition. In three days, 
what with fighting, sickness, and deaths from disease> 
his force had been reduced to 1200 men; li e had no^ 
means for carrying sick; he was marching away 
from his resources wliilst tho enemy was falling back on 
liis; on his first n^aren of nine* miles he had had to fight 
two pitched battles, ^d attack Iwo fortified towns, and 
he was aware that stronger places were before him. 
On the other hand, he had received intimation from 
Calcutta that the 5th Fusiliers and 90th Light Infantry 
were on their wa^ to reinforce him. Every considera¬ 
tion impelled him to suspend any further attempt at 
an advance which had become for thjs moment mir 
practicable. His resolution on this point was confirmed 
by intelligence wliich reached him during the night, 
that the Nana had collected a considerable body 
troops and was preparing to act on his rear and cut off 
his communication with Cawnpore. With a heavy hea^ 
then, though convinced of the necessity for the movdr 
ment, he retired on the following moihing to his stEong 
pcmtion Mungulwar. From thence he despatdied Ida 
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sick and wounded to Cawnpore, and informed General 

Neill that to. enable him to reach Lucknow it was 

necessary that he should receive reinforcements of a 

thousand bayonets and another battery. He also urged 

the speedy completion of the bridge to connect both 

banks of the river, a work which he had planned before 

he set out on his first attempt. Into the causes which 

acted to delay the arrival of the reinforcements so 

ardently expected by the general, it is not necessary 

that we should enter. The disappointment, bitter as it 

was, only confirmed Havelock in his determination to 

dare everything for the relief of the Lucknow garrison. 

And as the diversion of those two corps, the 5th and 

90th, to other employment, seemed to intimate to him 

that he was to be left-to his own resources, he resolved 

to make with those resources one more effort to rescue 

his beleaguered countrywomen. On the eveniftg of 4th 

Augustj then, having aboift fourteen ^hundred effective 

soldiers under his command, he m#rched for the second 

_ » 

time to>fards Lucknow. ’ They passed through Oonao 
without attack, but as they approached Busseeruthgunge 
it became evident that the enemy lay there in force. 
Unwilling to risk a night action, Havelock moved back 
to Oonao, bivouacked there, and advanced again the 
following morning. He found the enemy strongly 
posted in the position previously described. He resolved 
to adopt, on a more efiective scale, the tactics that had 
proved so successful before. Leaving the 64th, 84th, 
the heavier guns and the cavalry in front, he took the 
Highlanders, -Fusiliers, Sikhs, and Captain Maude’s 
battery to cut off the enemy from the causeway. Before, 
however, he could accomplish this, the enemy, seeing 
his design and dreading to be entrapped, bewilderdfi, 
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too, by the cannonade in tbeir front, fled precipitately’ 
across the causeway. In doing this they came under . 
the fire of the guns of Captain Maude’s battery, and 
were mown down in numbers. They were at the same 
time vigorously pursued, driven from village to village, 
until broken and disheartened they found safety in the 
fatigue of our soldiers. ^ 

This victory, however, served to convince the general 
that he was no more capable of pushing on to Lucknow 
than he had been on the first occasion of his advance. 
Besides the losses from actual fighting, the cholera had 
broken out in his camp, and was hurrying oflT its victims 
in constant succession. The Nana, too, was approach¬ 
ing his flank, and threatened to interrupt his coih- 
muniNations. But perhaps the most decisive inteHmence^ 
of all was conveyed :n the account that theuwalior 
Contingent iiad mutinied against their Maharaja, and 
was moving on lipipoe. Thed was a position threaten* 
ing’to Cawnpore aiuV^nenacing our communications with 
Allahabad. His return became through that* fact no 
longer a matter of consideration; it was a necessity. 
The general felt that the maintenance of the British 
prestige depended'upon the preservation of his army, 
and that its destruction would bring certain ruiii on, 
Lucknow. Impelled by these considerations he oj 
more retraced his steps to Mungiilwar. 

Havelock lay at Mungulwar four or five days recruit¬ 
ing his men, and pushing on the construction of the 
bridge that was to unite both banks of the river.. On 
the 10th, this great work,, carried on under many dis¬ 
advantages, was completed, and the same day intelH- 
gence was sent by General Neill that*Bithoor had b^n 
occupied in great force by the enemy. Unwilling as he 
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was to leave his position at Mungulwar, Havelock-at 
once recognised the necessity of inflicting a signal blow 
upon the enemy who had dared to approach so nearly 
to Cawnpore, and ho prepared accordingly to recross 
the river. Before, however, he could carry out his 
resolution, he learned that the Oudh rebels had taken 
up a strong potion between Oonao and Busseenith- 
gunge. To dislodge them from a position from which 
they could have attacked him whilst crossing, became an 
object of imperious necessity. 

For the third time, therefore, Havelock moved towards 
Busseeruthgunge. He found' the enemy very strongly 
posted between that town and Oonao, and sheltered by 
earthworks and entrenchments. Covered as before by 
his artillery and skirmishers, Havelock advanced *in 
^chelloii of battalions from his right. But little impres¬ 
sion, however, was made on the earthen mounds which 
protected their position, .^n infantry charge was there¬ 
fore redolved upon. ThI 78th Highlanders were brought 
on to th» main road whilst the Fusiliers were moved to 
the right. These dashing with characteristic ardour on 
the enemy’s left, broke it instantly, and captured all the 
guns at that point Our troops instantly turned them 
on' the main body of the enemy, who, surprised and 
panic-stricken, made but little resistance, but fled head¬ 
long through Busseeruthgunge, pursued with untiring 
energy till beyond the causeway, thus for the third 
time the scene of their discomfiture. 

. The effect of this victory was to leave Havelock free 
to recit>8s to Cawnpore, without any fear of being dish 
turbed during the operation. Accordingly, on the 13th, 
he moved his foi^ across the bridge to the point whence 
he had started nineteen days before on his arduous c%m- 
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paign ; during that period he had fought eight combats, 
in all of which he had been eminently successful. In 
spite of his victories, however, he had never been able 
to advance more than ten miles out of the fifty that lay 
between him and Lucknow, The overpowering numbers 
and immense resources of the enemy counterbalanced 
all the efforts of his genius, and he||vas compelled to 
feel, after each victory, that at the head of so small a 
force Lucknow was as distant from him as ever. General 
Neill, with whom he consulted on the practicability of 
making any further attempt to reach the beleaguered 
gamson, expressed his opinion at this time, that unless 
reinforced it could only terminate in disaster, without 
the possibility of relieving the garrison, and that it 
wbiild be injurious to ^ ur interests in that part of India, 
The 14th and 15th were devoted to rest, and to prepara¬ 
tions to* chfeck the ravages of the cholera which had 
broken out with^ extraordinary fury. On the 16th 
Havelock deemed jl absolutely necessary to march 
against Bithoor. Tho rebels here, about four thousand 
in number, consisted of sepoys from the 34th, 42nd9 
17th, 28th, and a few of the 31st N. 1. with the 2rid 
regular and 3rd ^irregular cavalry, and some of the 
Nana’s own retainers with two guns. They were drawn 
up in front of the castle of Bithoor, their communication 
with which was maintained by means of a bridge in 
their rear. Their position was strong, being defended 
by entrenched quadrangles filled with sepoys, and 
sheltered by plantations of sugarcane rising high above 
the head. Two villages, one on either flank, and con¬ 
nected by an earthen entrenchment, formed the suppoi^ 
of this position; they were strongly dheupied. On this 
occasion, for the first time, Havelock had the advantage 
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of the enemy in artillery, and hei resolved to endeavour 
to'make them feel his superiority. For twenty minutes 
he poured in a tremendous fire from the guns and 
Enfield rifles, our men meanwhile lying down. Finding,' 
however, that he was making but little impression on 
the quadrangles, he ordered an advance of infantry 
covered by the jPusiliers. After a short conflict., in 
which the 42nd N. I. are said to have crossed bayonets 
with our men, the enemy evacuated the quadrangles, 
and retired to his main position between the two villages. 
Upon this the artillery fii-e was concentrated, but as 
here also little impression was made on the earthwork, 
and the enemy still kept up a galling fire from behind 
its shelter, recourse was again had to the bayonet. The 
rebels awaited the onset of our men with seeming con¬ 
fidence, but no sooner had these reached the parapet 
than their heaiis failed them, and they gave# way in 
confusion, abandoning Biths>or in their ^flight. Our men 
were tod exhausted to f ursue them; they bivouacked 
on the gfound they had won,, and on the following 
morning retraced their steps to Cawnpore. Intelligence 
greeted the general on his arrival at «that station that 
another officer had been appointed td the command of 
the dolumn with which he had been so gloriously associ¬ 
ated, He received indeed no written communication on 
the subject A copy of the G-ovemment Gazette con- 
tainipg Sir James Outram’s appointment announced the 
bare fact ; the reasons he was left to imagine. After all 
his exertions, Jj^is rapid, advance from Cawnpore, the 
heroic efforts to reach Lucknpw, his brilliant victories, 
the confidence with which he had inspired all with 
whom he had come in contact, the deadly blows which 
he had dealt the rebel cause, to be simply superseded 
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seemed hard indeed. But to be supei:seded without 
a word, without an acknowledgment of any sort, the 
announcement first made known by the Government 
Gazette, was ungenerous and cruel. It was impossible 
to avoid the inference that he was superseded because 
he had not attained the result which was hoped for by 
those in power. Whatever the reason might have been, 
it has never yet been revealed or acknowledged. Mr, 
Marshman, his biographer and brother-in-law, whilst 
condemning it as an act inconsiderate, uncalled-for, and 
unjust, propounds the idea that it was an accident, the 
offspring of confusion and error. To the miufls of others 
who had mhrkcd how, in that summer and autumn of 
1857, success had been made the sole standard of con¬ 
fidence, how even General Lloyd had btjci» maintained 
and supported at r»:aaporo because, up to a certain point, 
he had managed the sepoys without disarming them, 
another and a different concbssion appeared only natural. 

However that may have bden, it cannot be doubted 
that to the general \he first announcement, nt less than 
the manner in which it was made known, was a bitter 
disappointment.^ He was not wanting, nevertheless, on 
this trying occasion, to the principles which had ever 
guided his course. Havelock the superseded \vas as 
active, as daring, as energetic, as full of vigour as when 
he ruled, the unfettered commander of an independent 
force. Never were his great qualities more urgently 
required on behalf of the public service than alter 
his return from the battle of Bithoq|^ Out of 1700 
[Europeans whom h^ had^ had altogether, from the time 
of quitting Allahabad under his orders, but 685 remained 
effective. Not only was he compeKed to abandon all 
l^ea of moving into.Oudh, but the action of the Giwallor, 
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Contingent at Kalpee rendered it doubtful whether be 
could even maintain Cawnpore. This force consisting 
of 5,000 men with 30 guns, was already threatening 
Futtehpore. To the’ north, the Nawab of Furruckabad 
bad 30,000 men under him in arms, ready to take 
advantage of the difficulties which menaced Cawnpore. 
It was, besides, in the power of the rebels in Oudh, freed 
from the presence of Havelock’s force in their own pro¬ 
vince, to detach any number of men to operate with the 
Gwalior Contingent, and to cut Mm off from Allahabad. 
Of all these difficulties Havelock had the fullest cog¬ 
nizance, yet not one of them disturbed his clear judg¬ 
ment. To remain at Cawnpore was a very great risk 
undoubtedly, but to fall back on Allahabad unless in 
case of the "most absolute need, would have been'd 
calamity. Not only should we have lost the prestige 
and the material advantages gained by •Havelock’s 
victories, but it woifld Ift^ve united,the three then 
divided Bodies against ul, and have placed them, with 
more meafts at their disposal, in n ^r stronger position 
than that from which he had dislodged the Nana. He 
announced then to the new Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, that if he could hold out hopes of re- 
inforbemeuts, he would, in spite of the very threatening 
aspect of affairs, continue to hold Cawnpore; if not, he 
must retire upon Allahabad. The reply of Sir Colin 
entirely reassured him as to the intentions of the 
Government, and he resolved at all risks to hold his 
^»0Bitiqu at Cawnpore. * He did so. 

Just one month.after the bf^ttle of Bithoor, the 15th 
September,- Sir James Outram arrived with his reinforce¬ 
ments. With a mt^animity, for which history records 
Ab ^irecedent but which places the chief actor on # 
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moral^ pre-eminence surpassing that even of the stem 
warriors of republican BomOj Sir James Outram declined 
to take the command from one who had mAde efibrts so 
noble‘and so strenuous to accomplish the end still, re¬ 
maining before them. Whilst Havelock then kept the 
command of the force, now increased to 2500 men, Sir 
James joined it as a volunteer, and in that capacity, 
serving with the volunteer cavaby, performed deeds of 
daring which, had he been a subaltern, would have 
gained for him the Order of Valour, but which, achieved 
by Sir James, were considered to partake too much of 
the character of the man, and to be but a too necessary 
corolfary of past heroism, to need any ^culiar distinc¬ 
tion. 

' *t)n the 20th September, Havelock for the last tim^ 
crossed the Ganges, meeting little more than nominal 
opposition‘in the passage. He ascertained, however, 
that the enemy, held Mungiflwarln strength. Thither 
he marcl\ed the foUowing morning, drove him out of it, 
and pursuing him rapidly, not allowing hiih time to 
rally, did not halt until he had gained Busseeruthgunge, 
and had seen the enemy in hopeless confusion beyond 
it. On the following morning, resuming the advance, 
he passed the Sye without opposition, the enemy having 
neglected to destroy the bridge. But sixteen miles now 
lay between hiin and the residency. The rapidity of 
the advance had disconcerted all the plans of the enemy, 
and compelled him to concentrate his forces hastily bn 
Lucknow. But Havelock had still to push on: between 
him and the garrison lay difficulties which might well have 
seemed insurmountable, but which he at least had 
determined to overcome. On the 2^, a march of ten 
miles brought the force to within sight of the Alumbe^h, 
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covered by an army of 10,000 men. Ko time was lost 
in attacking these. Turning their right flank, and. 
assisting the movement by*a fire from a heavy battery 
of 24-pounders, he quickly put them into confusion, 
then launching his cAvaby upon them he completed 
their disorder, and drove them across the Charbagh 
bridge.. 

The dty alone now lay between him and the resi¬ 
dency, and to determine the plan for surmounting this 
difficulty, as well as to give rest to the troops, the force 
halted at the Alumbagh on the 24th. After long con¬ 
sideration it was resolved to cross the Charbagh bridge, 
and force their way through the intricate streets to the 
residency. On the morning of the 25th the troops, full 
o^ energy, matched to this desperate work. How llEis* 
was accomplished, how, Ijy dint of the most daring 
courage, the most splendid perseverance on the *part of 
the men, and the mo'st indomitable resolution on the 
part of the general, thisyHhe most thickly peopled city^ 
in Asia, crowded with armed men« guarded by its narrow 
streets, was penetrated and forced by that small band of 
heroes, we cannot stay to tell. That it was successfully 
achieved stamps those who planned and who executed 
the attack as men of no common order. The difficulties. 
to be encoqntered were even greater than tho^ which 
staggered* for so long a time the French army before 
Saragossa, and which the genius of the Duke of Mon- 
tebelld with much labour surmounted. When one 
thinks how easily a few detennined men might have 
held that strong position, how ^ union of courage and 
d^ipliUe would have sufficed under a skilful leader to 
crush, to utterly overwhelm, the little band that dared 
that t^ble conflict, one feels how impossible it is t# 
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suffiomtly the courage that planned and thd 
, resolution that carried to a successful issue/an enter¬ 
prise in which, regarded simply as a military operation, 
the unfavourable chances so largely predominated. It . 
was because Havelock was a complete master of the art 
of war, because he knew so well that there are times 
when great principles even may be safely set aside, 
because be was capable of judging, and of shaping his 
opinions accordingly, of the ejBfect of' morale upon 
soldiers, that he determined upon, and succeeded in, an 
enterprise, which, viewed by a distaht spectator and 
regarded only with reference to the disproportion of 
means to the end, would have been pronounced an im- 
p^ibility. It is on such an occasion that the true 
l(Xier, the man ^vh^ understands his profession an/} 
comprehends the most trifling action even on the part 
of his fellotv men, stands out most brilliantly. Havelock 
succeeded becayse he felti that with the force at lus 
disposal, he could apcomplish kgainst the force to which 
he was opposed, any aohleyement which ref^nired but 
the duration of four-and-twenty hours- to perform. 
Beyond that period, numbers might overwhelm, but 
within it, keeping bis men in constant action, and not 
necessitated to halt them for the purpose of food, every*- 
thing w^s possible. 

At dusk on the 25th Havelock entered the residency, 
so long the object of bis hopes, at the head of Ihe leading 
pc^on of his farce. On the following morning Sir?ayp6S 
‘ dujtram assumed the command, and he subsided id^^the« 
poiaiticiL'Of divisional commauden But it soon b^me 
ei^ent to himtaelf as we]} as to Sir Jamek 0ut^m;?tii$t 
al^i^h the /relieving force had beoh able to force j|^f 
kto Luckuoi^, it was not strong enough td escorfebd^dc 
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to Cawnpore the women and children who so long and 
so nobly had borne the privations a^eudant upon the. 
siege. It became then necessary to await a further 
movement from Cawnpore. This was delayed for some 
weeks to the great detriment of the general’s health. 
So long as he was in the field he had begn sustained by 
the excitement, by the great hopes he cherished, by the 
constant labour, mental, and bodily even, that devolved 
upon him. But shut up in the residency, compelled to 
pass the weary hours of every succeeding day within a 
narrow limit, certain that relief though coming was yet 
distant, unsustaincd by tlie hope of relieving his countigr- 
men from danger, that reaction in his health set in, 
which in his tour in Germany he had looked forward to 
ultimately certain. As if, too, to take away the last 
chance of preserving a life that England had only then 
recognised as so precious, he was unable within the resi¬ 
dency to procure food of tfio nutritious*nature requisite 
for tiie support of his system. “ \^e eat,” he wrote to 
his wife, •a reduced ration of*artillery bullock beef, 
chupattees and rice; but tea, coffee, sugar, soap, and 
candies ar# unknown luxuries.” Under such a regimen, 
and no longer under the healthful influences to whi(fii 
we have referred, he began gradually to lose his former 
vigour. The change, however, was perceptible to few 
besides himself, and when, after a blockade of two 
months, on the second and final relief of the garrison by 
Sir Colin Campbell on the 17th November, Havelock 
went out to meet him at the Motee Muhal, he was 
apparently in his accustomed health. Three da^ later 
it was known that he was ill with diarrhoea, although 
the disease had apparently yielded to the remedies 
applied. On the 21st he became worse, and was moved 
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in a dooly to the Dilkoosha. On the 22nd there was 
Jittle change; btfe he expressed a conviction that he 
would not recover; on that day the dooly being within 
the range of the enemy’s bullets, he was removed in it to 
a more sheltered position. On the 23rd he was worse. 
The events of tljp,t day and the following are thus related 
by Mr. Marshman:—“ Havelock was evidently worse, 
and he himself declared his case hopeless. His mind 
was calm and serene, supported by the strength of that 
Christian hope that had sustained him through life. 
Belying firmly on the merits of the Eedeemer, in whom 
he,had trusted with unwavering confidence through life, 
he was enabled to look forward to the hour of dissolution 
with cheerfulnoa.-*. Throughout the day he repeatedly 
exclaimed, ‘ I die h.u.ppy and contented.’ At one timft 
he called his sou to him, and said—‘ See how a Christian 
can die.*’ In the a^cTnoon, Sir James Outram came to 
visit his dying comrade, when he said, ‘ I have for forty 
years so ruled my Jife, that w'hen death came I might 
face it without fear; ’ he enjoyed little sleep during the 
night of the 23rd. Tlie next morning he appeared to 
revive, but at eight there was a sudden and falal change, 
and at half-past nine on the 24th November he calmly 
resigned his spirit' into the hands of his Bedeemer, in 
the blessed hope of immortality.” 

Thus had lived, thus died, Henry Havelock. At the 
moment when his fame was at the highest, when a 
grateful country was showering upon him rewards and 
honours, when in every circle, in every t6wn, in every 
hamle^f England his name was hailed with the deepest 
enthusiasm, his pure spirit winged its flight firom its 
tenement of clay. He Uved but just long enough to 
h^ar that England had appreciated his great services: 
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the full measure of her gratitude he could imagine, but 
was not destined to enjoy. We ought not, perhaps, to 
lament his fate in that particular. He died in the city 
which he had risked so much and dared so nobly to 
gain, in the full knowledge that the great object for 
which those unsurpassed perils had been encountered 
had been fully achieved. He died in the full conscious¬ 
ness that he had done his duty to his (iod, to his country, 
and to himself. As that long rear-guard of tender 
women and helpless children defiled out of the residency, 
it was impossible that to some amongst them the thought 
should not have occui red how different, but for Havelock, 
would have been their destiny. We- can see now, even 
more clearly than they could then, how he had accom¬ 
plished such great things. It was tliat successful advaliec 
from Allahabad, those intrepid inarches into Oudh, and 
finally that noble stand at Cawnpore nhen.he .had but 
600 men fit for duty, and was threatened on all sides, 
that had contributed far iuore tliiui any other movement 
to that happy result. His bold aftitudo had paralysed 
the action of the relwds and haJ given our Government 
the time required to collect the resources of the nation. 
The very daring of his movements caused their success. 
It was not so much that ho marchud triumphantly td 
Cawnpore,—although not every general would have, 
successfully accomplished that movement,—it was his 
conduct after he arrived there, that showed the real 
grandeur of his character. His three attempts to pene¬ 
trate into Oudh are, as military achievements, unequalled 
in history: he was so overmatched in niimberSj^ that to 
find the semblance of a parallel the memory travels 
back to the days of Thermopylro or to the expedition of 
Glearchus. But that disparity was certainly not l^is 
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greatest difficulty. He could not fail to see that a blow 
successfully executed against his force would be fraught 
with terrible destruction to British interests. It would 
involve far more than the loss of his own little army. 
Cawupore would in that event have formed the point of 
junction for the Gwalior Contingent, the Nawab of 
Furruckabad, and the Oudh insurgents. Their road to 
Allahabad would have been open, and whether Successful 
or no4 against that fortress, they would have liad it in 
their power to accomplish enormous mischief, and would 
have certainly occupied our forces far beyorfd the time 
up^^to which the TjU^-know garrison would have been 
able to hold out. Vhis was a consideration 'iiliich would 

assuredly have a timid commaluk*'*. Its effect 

* 

i!pon Havelock wj*. to make him imjro daring, more* 

determined. His Indian e xperience had convinced him 

that thfi true, the only effectual maimer of coping with 

an Asiatic cncn\y, was to tjirow iiway the scabbard, to 

seek him out, to im]|ire8s him \tith the moral cdnviction 

that to beat him was the.inevitahle result of enoountering 

liim in the field. His crossing the Ganges therefore, in 

the face of a province armed and ready to oppose him, 

though seemingly a rash act, was in reality tlie safest 

and most prudent' course that a general could adopt. 

iVlthough he could not reach Lucknow, ho was yet able 

to strike such terrible blows on the rebel forc^ as to 

« 

ensure himself absolutely against molestation on thrft 
side. His profound knowledge of war, and his thorough 
acquaintance with men, enabled him to do that fith 
safety, which an ordinary mortal would either have not 
attempted at all, or would have nullified by doubt and 
hesitation. Every movement of Havtfelock’s was like the 
¥K)li-pronounced incision of a sharp blade; there was no 
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hesitation about him; no hacking bit by bit; but his 
blow' was well aimed, well considered, and executed 
always with a vigour and skill not to be surpassed. 

But certainly, as much to be admired, and in a mili¬ 
tary point of view at least as meritorious as his advances 
into Oudb, was his resolution, when reduced to 600 
eftective men, not to abandon Cawnpore. He came to 
this determination when Cawnpore, as a military position, 
was not tenable. Kalpee itself, and with it the com¬ 
mand of the whole line of the Jumna thence to Alla¬ 
habad, was held by the Gwalior Contingent, a comp;ict 
and well-disciplined force of 5000 men. It was in^he 
power of this Contingent at any time to cut him otf from 
Allahabad, and thus in fact, to isolate hinr entirely. 
’pHe view'od the chance of any movement of this nature 
with far mor^ apprehension tliaii he regarded an advance 
into Ondh.aud he seems to have felt stroimtvnJtore than 
once that every military'reason boujid him to retire. 
His experience convinci-*d him, nevertheless, tliat not- 
withstancfmg his false milihiry position, boldness was his 
soundest policy; and, once assured that reinforeements 
were on their way, he clung to that policy with all the 
tenacity of his strong character. In this resolution, and 
his consequent dispositjons, lie displayed one of the 
strongest attributes of a general. Ho showed how 
capable he was of using the moral jxiwer which his vic¬ 
tories had given him in such a manner as to paralyse, 
wi^ his reduced physical power, the action of thr(je 
jari^es, each of which would have attacked him had he 
givelx the smallest sign that he feared the encounter. 

.His 'conduct in this campaign demonstrated verV 
fcfe^ly that he possessed all the higher qualities of a 
great commander. A thorough knowledge of the pria- 
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ciples of war, improved no less by study in the closet 
tlian by practice in Burmah, in Affghanistan, in Persia, 
and in India itself, combined with a profound acquaint¬ 
ance with human nature, to place him in the very first 
rank of generals. The one taught him what ought to be 
done under all circumstances, the other how to make 
men do it. Thus, though a stern discijdinarian, he could 
at the same time inspire his soldiers with that devotion 
for his person that knows no limit. He impressed them 
with a conlidence in his skill and a belief in his ultimate 
fortune, that matie them bear almost without a murmur 
thqj^, terrible trial to a soldier’s temper—a retreat from 
a victorious field. As a tactician he followed in the 
footsteps of tbt' 'A masters of the aiL He never 

aitta(‘ked in front, shen it was possible to gain his enc|„ 
by operating on the fiimks. At the same tjme he would 
not allow hilnself to be fettered by the chains of. even 
the soundest gcnciral princii)K Although he knew well 
that it was against^ every rule of warfare to fight a 
general action with a river in his rear, he deliberately 
took up that position when he fought the battle of 
Cawnpore. Tbe great secret, in fact, of all his move¬ 
ments w as his thos’ough appreciation of the character of 
his own .soldiers, and of the character of his enemy. 
This knowledge he used alike to modify ,a general plan 
of acami>aign, or a disposition on the battle-field ; and it 
was this that enabled him to attempt more and to accom¬ 
plish more, than had ever before fallen to the lot of any 
general, with numbers so disproportionate, to achiem 
If, then, he was a general of whom his country may 
lk>ast, still more may the school in which he was tfained. 
be proud to place him on her loftiest pedestal. That 
Imlian school which produced a Lawrence, a Clive, and 
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a Coote; which taught even Wellington how to win 
battles; to which the names of Lake, of Hastings, of 
Ochterlony, of Napier, of Pollock, of Nott have added 
fresh lustre; which has glorified in the triumphs of 
Outram andT mourned the untimely death of Nicholson, 
and which can still point to Chamberlain, tp Herbert 
Edwardes, to Vincent Eyre, and to Lumsden as its worthy 
living representatives;—that school, we say, is honoured 
by counting Havelock as a pupil. He lived m it, and 
he was of it. All his feats of war wore performed under 
its banners, and ho had grafted its principles on tliosc 
geneml maxims which he had imbibed from a sftidy 
of European warfare. With India, then and with her 
school of warriors, his name must ever be inseparably. 
-connected. AVith Clive and AVellesley, Napier and 
Nicholson, he stands crowned with the brightest chaplet 
with which fame can pncircle tlie warrior’s brow, whilst 
from tim homes of Englan;? cries and t^^ars of gratitude 
are pour'^d out at the pedestal i)f the hero, who so 
worthily nmintained his country’s honour in the hour of 
her darkest trial. 

More fortunate than most warriors, Havelock has 
fouiyl a competent biographer. 3Ir.']\Iarshman’s luu- 
rative, which we have followed in this article, is an 
excellent s[)eciBien of what biography sliould be, and we 
are not surprised to learn that it has met with so favour¬ 
able a reception in England. To those who desire to 
look into the inner life of the general, to notice how 
tmly, from his first arrival in the country to the dark 
hour of his departifSre, he adhered, in spite of all diffi¬ 
culties, to the rdU of the Christian soldiei*, we commend 
a perusal of this work. To the military student it gives, 
at greater length than we have been able to affordf a 
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Hydeu Ali has been styled by a French writer “the 
iiiost famous conqueror India lias beheld since the tiiqe 
' of Thamas Kouli Khan.’’ It cannot certainly be denied 
that he was a jjreat and successful soldier. In that 
character, addi'essinii. as } am, English soldiers, I wish 
to speajv of him this ^e'*ening. I Vould shew him 
to you ^8 a general, who, (>ur eMciny, w'as brave, un¬ 
daunted, pei*6evering, fertile 1ii expedients, ready in 
resources, and who never despaired ; as a soldier, who 
though fighting against English soldiers, had the utmost 
respect for their discipline and valoiir; and finally, as 
a man, who, though born with a swarthy skin, never 
taught to read or write, is yet a striking example that 
great natural gifts are not confined to one single section 
of the human race, but are distributed in fair proportion 
to all. I have chosen tl^e last three years of his 

* The principal authorities consul^ by me for the purjwses of this 
I^turo are;—AVilks's 'Historical Sketches of the South of India;' 
Stewart’s * Memoirs of Hyder Ali Khan;' * Journal of a French Officer ;* 
‘East India MiUtaryCaTondar;' ‘Life of Sir Hector Munro‘The Anmml 
Begister;* Edmund Burke’s 'Speeches;' and 'lade, par M. Xt^ier 
Baymondp’ 
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life, because, to us Englishmen, those three years are 
the most interesting of his long career, Thev were 
years of unremitting warfare with England, and some¬ 
times, on Iiis part, of su(*eossful warfare. To have 
compressed all the events of his life witliin tlie limits 
of a lecture could only have been accomplished by 
bestowing but a cni'sory notice on sou}o of his greatest 
aehievemeiits, whereas, iii (lw(‘]ling merely upon the 
last portion of it, those details may ho entered into 
which will hiiijg, I hope, sonic of liis ^^eds on tlie 
Ijattle field vi\iJlv before vour eyes, i \ull, Iiowovcr, 
endeavour tc =^01 before you, in u'® f)w wunls as 
possible, a sketeb o-. his carli<‘r career. 

, Hvder All was b -n in 1718. Jlih father, a Naik or 
Colonel of a thdv.sand tacii, died in ITlitS, a period* 
when India was in the ihroes of that nnarchv and 
confusion wlii(.‘h supervened between, the death of the 
Emperor Annin^zebe and the ^establishment of, 13ritish 
.supremacy. It was vjust the jioriod in the Iii.story of 
Hindustan, when to be an adventurer, was a profession; 
when, the power of the sword hoing supreme, ho who 
could wield it with the greatest dexterity, was certain 
to rise;—a time fatal to science, to civilization, to«the 
growtli of social virtues, but well suited to the gambler,* 
who, with earth for his table and human bones for his 
dice, might hope at one throw to gain a kingdom. 

It was for such a stake that Ilyder Ali played. By 
means which, however iinscriipuloiis, were common 
enough in those days, he managed in 17(50, after many 
fluctuations of fortune, th eject the reigning Hindoo 
family of Mysore, and to constitute himself virtual 
ruler of that kingdom. But his ambition did not stop 


^ Hu table eftrth, his dice wore human bones.—Byron. 
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tliere. After increasing his territory at the expense* of 
the Mahrattas, he joined with the Kizarn in endeavouring 
to drive the Eiiglish from the Caniatic,--the territory 
lying between Mysore and the seacoast,—then governed 
by a protege of the English, ]\luhoined Ali, whose 
predilection for a<lrqit baseness was always prompting 


him to betray his protectors. Jn the war w hich followed, 
Hy dor Ali com])let(;ly outmanoe uvred the Engl ish, and 
dictated a pcai^e to the Chnenior, on tlie ^th April,* 


I709f under the walls of 3Iadras. The chief articles of 


this treaty were the n stitntiou of mutual conquests, 
and the assuraneo of mutual aid and alliance in 


sive wars. 


In tli(‘ followiiio: voar, ITvder Ali was attacked bv tlie 
Mahrattas. Jle called upon tlie Ihiglisli to perform 
their contract and assist him, hut, far from doing this, 
tliey lent a inonjl support to liis enemh's.* Hyder was 
conseqiiojitly co)M[K_‘]led t<jimake peacie at a considerable 
sacriiicc of teriilory. This t(’rii|ory, however, ho re¬ 
covered 111 siilisequent cainpaigns. 

Hvder niw’(*r formive the English for having failed to 
perform their part of the tri-aty of ITGO. Jle would 
ne^erthelt^s, on p»)lilical grounds, h ave preferred their 
friendship to an alliance u itli the Erciich, b ut he T^r ed 


to trust tho iik In this ease, as so often happens in 
private lih^ tlie luisuiiderstanding was inflamed and 


increased by the arts of interested “ whispenTs,” amongst 


whom the Nawab of the Carnatic was conspicuous. 
When, therefore, ten years later, the English became 
involved in a war with the Erench^, and a war with the 


Mahrattas, and proposeef to attack the French settle- 
«ment of Mahe, flyder sent to inform them that he 
should consider such au attack tantamount to a decliH'a- 
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ti<5n of war. The English paid no heed to his remon¬ 
strances, but took Mahe. They sent, however, firet, 
Mr.*Scliwartz, and afterwards, in January, 1780, JVIr. 
Gray, as envoys to' Hyder’s Court at Seringapatam. 
to soothe and pacify him. Mr. Gray was supplied 
with a pigskin saddle, and a breech-loading rifle, which 
it was vainly attempted to charge as a muzzle-loader, 
as presents to this Mahomedan cliief. These were con- 
‘temptuously returned, and when, some days later, Mr. 
Gray was admitted to an audience, he wa«' ..ddressed in 
language which left no doubt of tlie intciifions of the 
speijker. '‘Former’y,” said Hyder him, “I was 
of opinion that trie English excelled all ojher nations 
in sincerity and go* I faith; but from late experience 
I am convinced they have no longer any pretensions 
to those virtues.” Tiion, dwelling with considerable 
emphasis on his grounds of complaint against the 
English, and on the impossibility of amity between tlio 
two nations, ho hade Jlr. Gray, “ return to his employer, 
and tell him not to trouble him with letters or messages 
of any Jiind.” 

Hyder prepared to act in accordance with this lofty 
language. He had arranged with his three ^allies, ^the 
Peshwa, the llajah of Berar, and the Nizam, that whilst 
he should invade the Carnatic, the Nizam should burst 
upon the Northern Circars, and that the two armies, 
effecting a junction at a fixed p6int, should march upon 
and lay siege to Madras, overthrowing any army that 
might attempt to stay their progress; that* at the same 
time the Peshwa should march upon Bombay, and 
throw the English into the i^a, and that preparations 
should be made at Delhi, either to obtain the co-^ 
operation of the Wuzeer of Oudh in the expulsion of 
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the English, or, in case of his refusal, to act Tigorously 
against liim. 

A plan so gigantic could scarcely have succeeded on 
all its points, even had there been a Hyder Ali to direct 
each attack. But, of all the allies, he was i^erhaps the 
only one who was bent on prosecuting the war to its 
avowed end. In this, certainly, he showed no slackness. 
He moved from Seringapatam in the direction of Banga¬ 
lore in the month of June, 1780, at the h^ad of an 
army of 28,000 hoi-se, 15,000 regular infantry, drilled 
according to the European fashion, 12,000 irregular in¬ 
fantry, 28,000 ^al troops and tributaries, 400 Europeans 
under M. de Laliy, nephew of the famous French general 
of that name, and a hundred guns,—in all, 85^000 
men. Of these, the local troops and tributaries, 2S,O0O 
in number, were the least to be depended ujion, but 
the others constituted tlio most elHcioiKf arJny ever 
assembled under the baiiiM^rs of an Asiatic leader. He 
had an admirable commissariat^ under the direction 
of a Brahmin, named Poornea, one of liis ministers 
of finance, and no arrangements se.emed wanting to 
tnsiu’e success. Hyder commanded, in pemon, the 
m^n body of this army; the left wing, intended .to 
attack the Northern Circars, was under the orders 
of his son, Tippoo Sahib; whilst the right w ing, under 
one of his most trusted generals, was directed to pene¬ 
trate to the south, in the direction of 3^Iadura. 

' In the second week of July, 1780, Hyder broke up 
from Ba^jigalore, and making his way tlirough the Ghats, 
bnrsjb upon the Carnatic. The fort of Chittore, on the 
English ^de of the Palamnaire Pass, offered little 
impediment to his progress, and on the 20th his right 
wii^ had penetm^d to Porto Novo, on the cqast, 
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b^low Pondichery, whilst lie himself had pluudoreil 
tJi© considerable town of Conjeveram, forty-two miles 
west of Madras. Meanwhile, the Government of Madras 
had made no preparations to meet the danger. They 
did not even believe in it, though two of their members 
urgently pressed it upon them. Even on the 21st July, 
when intelligence reached them that Hyder had forced- 
his way through the passes, they were not at all disturbed; 
and it w^s not till the 24th, when they learned with 
dismay that the jllysoro chieftain was within forty-two 
miles of Madras, that they made the smnl’est prepara¬ 
tion *^or the defence of the territory qp.ili<lcd to their 
charge. 

But on the 24* h it was no longer possihh to question 
the imminence of *-\>g danger. At that time the forces - 
immediately available at Madras Jind its neighbourhood 
for active operations, consisted pf one regiment of 
Highlanders, the* 73rd; the* 1st IMadras Eurppeans; 
the grenadiers of the^European battalion; four native 
regiments; and a few artillerymen;—in all 5200 men. 
It w'as arranged, after much discussion, and in the face 
of many protests, tliat this force should march undcf 
the command of Sir Heptor Munro, of Buxar celebrity, 
to Conjeveram; and that it should be there joined 
by a detachment, 2813 strong, of whem 207 were 
Europeans, then stationed at Giintoor to protect the 
Northern Circars, under the orders of Colonel Baillie. 
That officer was at first instructed to move westward so 
as to alarm the enemy about his communications, but 
on his own representation, these orders were modified, 
and he was directed to march upon Conjeveram, taking 
such a route as would best enable him to intercept 
thAi enemy’s convoys. The policy of ordering a junction 
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at Conjeveram under the very eyes of Hyder Ali, when 
it might more safely and more speedily have been 
effected at Madras, was .protested against at the time, 
and there can be no doubt that it was unsound. 

At the same time. Colonel Brathwaite, who com¬ 
manded at Pondicherv, was ordered to move with his 
^orce of 1500 men to Chingleput, and thence to Madras; 
whilst Colonel Cosby, with 2000 native infantry, two 
regiments of the Nawab’s cavalry, dnd two guns, was 
directed to move northwards from the banks of the 
Coleroon, so as to act on the enemy’s communications 
in the passes, ^it he was afterwards compelled, ^ we 
shall see, to join the muiii army. Meanwhile, Hyder 
Ali, sensible that eveiything depended on the celerity 
of his movements, pushed rapidly forwards. On tile 
lOth of August, his advanced parties had reached 
St. Thomas’ Mount, and had driv<m thh Ihiropean 
inhabitants within tfie foY^. He d<‘C»nod it nccessaiy^ 
however, to undertake, fn the lirst^instance, the siege of 
Arcot, a*place regarded of great importance, as being 
the seat of Government of the Xawab, and ilie posses¬ 
sion of which could not fail to secure to him great 
moral as well as material advantages. On the 21st 
August, therefore, he investedf Arcot. 

Four days later. Sir Hector Munro, at the head of 
the force of 5205 men, before alluded to, left Madras 
for Conjeveram. Here be arrived on the 29th August, 
and here finding himself now within twenty-seven miles 
of his great antagonist, he determined to wait the 
arrival of Colonel Baillie, expected on the following 
day. It is time to tu^n, therefore, to the movements of 
that ofBcer. 

Colonel Baillie had left Guiitoor early in Aug^pst, 
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and marching Southwards, had encamped, on the night 
pf the 25th of that month on the northern bank of the 
river Cortelaur, then nearly dry* The floods, however, 
descended that night; and caused the river to rise 
to such an extent that Colonel Baillie was detained 
on tlie north bank till the 4th September. On that 
day he crossed, and reached Perambaiicum on th% 
morning of the 6th. This was but fourteen miles from 
Conjeverpm, where Sir Hector, with the main body, 
was expecting him. He liad scarcely, however, reached 
the encamping grcmiid at Berambauciim, when he found 
hipisf^lf assailed by the enemy, in overwhelming force. 

’ This enemy consisk-d of the left w»ing of Hyder All’s 
army, under the crnmnaiid of 
movements 1 must t*ow revert. 


Tippuo Sahib. To his 


If will be i-ecoUccted that on the 2yth August, Sir 
H. 'Murfro Arrived at Oonjeveram, twenty-seven miles 
distant from Aroot, then boFieged by Hyder Ali. Tlie 
same day Hyder roeeived infomation of the departure 
of Sir Hector from Sfadras, and of Baillie’s httit on the 
Cortelaur. His plans were rapidly formed. Breaking 
up from Arcot, he moved with the main body of his 
force on to Conjeveram, w'hiTst he detachcxl his left 
wing, consisting of 5000Regular infantry, 6000 horse, 
twelve light and six heavy guns, under, the comnland 
of his son Tippoo, in the direction which he knew 
Colonel Baillie musftalce. On the 3rd September 
he himself encamped within six miles of the En^ieh 
army; and* receiving intimation; two days latet, of his' 
. Son Tippoo’s intention to attack Colonel Bailliei he;jk)ok 
ground to the north oii the mpniing of the 6th, as 
thongh he intended to turn the right flank of the 
English. Sir Hector, completely deceived, tefused his 
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right wing, and Hyder, taking advantage of this move¬ 
ment, continued his in*aiiccuvre, and^^ucceeded in inter¬ 
posing his whole force between the English army and 
the only road by which Colonel Baillie’s detachment, 
then, as he knew, about to be attacked by his ^on Tippoo, 
could receive assistance. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo, who had sighted Colonel Baillie’s 
force on the 4th and oth, but who, from strategical 
reasons, liad then refrained from attacking them, re¬ 
solved on the morning of the Otli, to dtdivei*’*the well- 
intended blo\v. It was 11 o’clock, uhen, at the head of 
the force 1 have already mentioned, he came in sight 
of the English detaeliment, just arrived at Perainl)aueum. 
It was not his lirst encounter with tlie dreaded English, 
and, though he Inul u<jw made np his mind to atfaede 
them, he feared to trust to the result of a laind-to-hand 
contest. He accordingly opeiK’d upon tlu-ni Mitli his 
artillery, and Avas at o\uk'^ rojdied ti^ by the English 
guns. I'Vom (doven o'clo^'k to two this contest continued, 
when Tif)poo, having lost two^ or* throe hundred men, 
discontinnod the cannonade, and \vrot(3 to his fatlier that 
it wonld be impossible ibr him to make any impression 
on the enemy without rcinforcementtv Baillie, on the 
other hand, whose loss amounted to about a hundred 
killed and wounded, felt himself utterly unable to move 
in the face of the ovcrwhelmijig cavalry force of Tippoo, 
and he wrote in this sense to Sir Hector, urging him to 
move with his whole army to Ins assistance. 

But this was just what the British Commander-in- 
Ohief could not do without ^»azarding an engagement 
with the immensely superior forces of Hyder, for, as we 
have seen, Hyder had interposed the main body of his 
array between the two divisions of the British Arv^y* 
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He was, besides, unwilling to leave his heavy guns and 
supplies, which had been stored fn tlie pagoda at Con- 
jei eram, a building incapable of holding out even for a 
day. Forced to act, however, he determined to despatch 
the flank companies of the 73rd, commanded respectively 
by the Honourable John Lindsay, and. Sir David Baird, 
—subsequently so distinguished for his services in India 
and in Spain,—two companies of the European regi¬ 
ment, and eleven companif's of sepoys,—1007 men in 
all,—amf tliej whole commanded by Colonel Fletcher,— 
in the hope that tliis column might be enabled to elude 
the vigilance of the enemy, and that tlu* latter would 
be* deceived by the ^passive attitude maintained 
main army in fiojo, of Conjeveram, 

' On the night or rue 8th September, tliorefore, this 
detachment marched, following a route recommended by* 
the guides, I as leading tliem away from IJyder Ali’s 
encampment. By^t Hyder, who liad watched the Englisli 
force as thediunter watches his«prey, and who had perfect 
intimation of all it^ niovemeiits, had only jermitted 
Colonel Fletcher to march out, tliat he might "ensuro 
his destruction. He had suborned the guides,-and these 
were diref‘ted to Jead tlie detachment thiongh a defile 
from which es(iape would have been impossible. Fortu¬ 
nately, liowever, Colonel Fletcher, who was an able man 
and a good soldier, doubted the fidelity*of the guides; 
he had accurately recouuoitred the position taken up by 
Hyder’s army, and it appeared to him tliat the road by 
which they were advancing must inevitably lead him 
into the heart of the energy’s position. Acting upon this 
conviction, he suddenly changed his route, and making 
a long detour to the eastward, paosed llyder’s army 
ni^erceived, and joined Colonel Baillie early on the 


by tlie 
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morning of the *9th. A dangerous anti difficult ma- 
ncGuvre was never more skilfully performed. 

This junction raised the force under Colonel Baillie 
to .3720 men, of whom upwards of 500 were Europeans. 
After resting all day, Colonel Baillie prepared in the 
evei^g to move towards his chief, then distant from 
him but fourteen miles. A corresponding movement 
made by Sir Hector would have ensured the junction, 
for Hyder Ali had been much disturbed by thp success ( 
of Colonel Fletcher’s march, and the French offi«t^rs in' 
his service regarded it as part of a masterly manoeuvre 
to place tl^ Mysore army between two fires. H^li^d 
therefore, made every preparation, in case of any dis¬ 
position to move being evinced by the main body of .the 
, English army, to retreat with his whole force to the 
westward. But during the wdiolc of the 9th, Sir Hector’s 
force remained motionless, and Hyder, at (hxsc*regard- 
ing the intentions of one fViglisli coraitiaiidcr, and bent 
on crushing the other, despatched the bulk of his infantry 
and gipis at nightfall on the 9lh tt» join his son Tippoo, 
and followed himself with his cavalry and light guns at 
4 o’clock in the morning. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo, who,, since the'indecisive action 
on the 6th, liad contented himself with maintaining his 
ground, was very soon aware of the march of Colonel 
Baillie’s force towards Conjeveram. He again, however, 
confined liimself, as on the former occasion, to maintain¬ 
ing,a distant and desultory fire, his object being to dmw 
his enemy into a position in which he could attack him 
with advantage# He counted the more on this, as the route 
by which the iJnglish were moving had boon cArefully 
reconnoitred, and liis troops and guns had been placed in 
positions in whicJi they could act with the greatest effefit. 
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' But the steadiness of the English fhrce bfeffled for a 
4;iineallhi8 hopes. Though considerably inconvenienced 
by the constant attacks from the enemy, they pushed on 
for five or six miles, lialting occasionally to silence the 
fire of the hostile guns, or else to take possession of some 
advantageous position which commanded the ground by 
which they must advance. But, after marching six miles, 
and being then but eight miles distant from Sir Hector 
]\runro’s,camp, Colonel Baillie suddenly, and in oppo- 
sitioiwto the advice of his second in command. Colonel 
Fletcher, resolved to halt for tlie night, '^rhis fatal halt 
cause of their subsequent misftwt^es, for it 
gave to Hyder Ali, his son, and the Frem li oflicers in 
their service, tiTin- to concert measures foi the destruc¬ 
tion of tlieir hated ibe. , 

Two miles in fi’onc of the position where the Englisli# 
had hatted, and on ilio road by whicli they must pass, 


was a small grove of trees, opening oil to a plain, about 
three-qnaiters of a mile distant from a village. This 
was jlie position chosen by Hyder, who ha(f been in 
constant communication with his son during the night, 
for the destruction of the English force. Throe batteries, 
armed >vith fifty-^seven guns, were erected, one in fitiiit 
of the grove, and the otlior two on either side of it, and 


the infantry and cavalry were held in reserve to complete 
the havoc which, it was hoped, the lire of the artillery 
w'ould ensure. Ignorant of these dispositions, Colonel 
Baillie, who had waited till daylight of the morning of 
the lOth to resume his march, experienced for Hie first 
two miles but little opposition. But no sooner hod 
be ent(Jred the grove, than a tremendohs fire from the 
enqmy’s batteries opened upon him.'" Yet, even at that 
teyriblo crisis, though taken by surprise, and for the 
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moment without' orders, the English soldiers and their 
sepoy comrades shewed themselves worthy of their high 
reputation. Covered by their guns, which returned with 
steady precision the enemy’s lire, the force still advanced 
though in crowded order, along the avenue. Suddenly 
from their midst, ten companies of sepoys advance at 
the double, and charge the battery which is playing 
upon their front. The battery is reached, three of the 
guns are already disabled, when the clouds oj dust and 
the tramping of myriads of horsemen tell them, with a 
startling certainty, that 20,000 of the famed troopers of 
Mysore axfi charging to cut them ofl*. Tire 
however, make good their retreat, though with some 
loss, and again the column moves slowly on. In vain, 
however. Covered by llyder’s cavalry, huge* masses of 
infantry now advance, fresh guns arc j)ushe(l on, and 
after a short interval, from three sides,—O^oiu Ihe front 
from the right, and from'the rear,.—from tifty diflereiit 
points,—a deadly cross fire is poijrod in on the devoted 
column.* Still, however, the English ranks remain un¬ 
broken ; still, moving slowly, in the form of a square,— 
the sick, the baggage, the ammunition in the centre, 
—tiiey drive back every assault and* continue to gain 
gioimd. Their behaviour elicits the admiration oven of 
their enemies.,. “In the whole of this trying day,” WTote 
a French ollicer serving under Hydor, “the English 
preserved a coolness of manceuvre which would have 
done honour to any troops in the world, liaked by 
the fire of on immense oi’tillery, the. greatest part of the 
action witliin grape-shot distance, attacked on all sides 
by not less than 25,000 horse and 30 battalions of 
sepoys, besides llyder’s European troops, the English 
column stood firm, and repulsed every attack with gjeat 

s 2 
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sldugliter; the horse driven back on the infantry^ the 
ijght of our line began to give way, though composed 
of the l>est troops in the Mysore army.” It was indeed 
true. Daunted by the unshaken firmness of the Engljsh 
Column, and alarmed by a movement to the right in the 
direction of his guns wliich Colonel Baillie mode at 
the moment, Hyder, who was. burdened with the con¬ 
sciousness that Sir 11. 3[umo could not bo further oif 
than six ,milea, aiid was probably much nearer, an^ 
might place him at any moment between two fires 
resolved, after a <’uunoiiado of tlirce liours* Juration, to 
re1yea(t. He sent ord<^rs to Colonel Lally to draw off 
the infantry, and fo rho cavahy to cover* th(? movement. 
The,heroic resistijncc' f the English had iiid^"< J produced 
its natural effect, i ?n at the moment, two of their 
tumbrils, in the centre of ilieir square, exploded. The 
effect nas terrific. Ur_e entire face of the square was 
laid open, the gifiis were dithionuted and overturned, 
their ammunition desl^royed, aiirf the entire force thromi 
into irreparable confusion. Hyder himself noticed the 
catastrophe, but before ho could give orders to take 
advantage of it, one of his lieutenants charged at the 
head of a rcgimdht of cavalry. The charge was re¬ 
pulsed, but the example brdlight down the enemy’s horse 
in succe.ssive squadrons, whilst the infanAiy poured in 
volleys of musketry, and a little later the guns reqpened 
at a closer range. Yet, for an hour and a half longer 
the unequal conflict was maintained. Closing upas their 
ranks were thinned, the British cohort long presented a 
bold front to their countless foes. At lost, finding his 
force reduced to about 400 men, and hopeless of relief 
fronj the main army, Colonel Baillie resolved to sur- 
reiil^er. Even then the troops desired to be led on, and 
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to die sword in band. Better bad they done so, for’no 
sooner had they, under a promise of <iiiarter, laid dowji 
their arms, than Hyder’s young soldiers rushed upon 
them, and fleshed their swords on the defenceless, the 
wounded, the sick. The exertions of tlic French oflicers, 
especially M. Pinorih and M. de Lally, put a stop to this 
massacre, but of the entire force of l^uropeans, number¬ 
ing that morning upwards of 500 men, but 200 remained 
alive, ajid of these many were wounded. Of 86 oflicers, 
36 were killed, 34 wounded; 16 onlv were untouched* 
Colonel Fletcher lay dying on the field. Colonel Baillie, 
mortally wounded, was brought into Hyder s pi#?sopCe 
and taunted with his defeat, but with the true spirit of 

a British officer, he bade the Asiatic chii.*f not to vaunt 

* * 

too loudly over a victory, which,—he could appeal to 
his ]‘>eiich officers,—never would have been his, but for 
an accident which no human foi’esiglit coulfl prevent. 

The fate of the two hiiudrod i)risoA(;rs dc'<erves to be* 
rec/>rde(i and remembered, as one example amongst a 
thousand, of the folly oi men with arms in their hands 
trusting to the promises of*a barbafian «.‘iicmy. IMost of' 
them were Highlanders, and of these, few could even 
re^ or write. They had, how'ever,'imbibed in early 
youth the faith whibh they’thad been taught by their 
forefathers, aud from this, no temptation, no cruelty, 
could induce them to swerve. Feci sparingly upon un¬ 
wholesome rice, exposed purposely and without covering | 
to the burning heat of the sun by day, and to the un¬ 
wholesome dew'S by night, seeing their companions 
dropping before their eyes, they were yet offered life, 
and liberty, and wealth, on condition of their embracing 
the Mahomedan foith. Yot not one of them would s^ree 
to purchase life on such terms; not one even hesiti^d, 
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even at the moment when his bodily powers were 
weakest. They would not consent, defenceless as they 
were, to abandon the God of their fathers, and we may 
be sure that in their dyin*^ moments He did not forget 
tliem. But few survived the terrible ordeal, arid those 
who did found in the prisons of Steringapatam a more 
lingering death. Another instance of English fortitude 
deserves to be mentioned. Among the prisoners taken 
was a son of Colonel Lang, commanding at Vellore, who 
had served with the arm^^ a volunteer. Hyder, lenniing 
who he was, se.nt for him, and ordered him to write a 
letjteicto his father, offering liira a splendid establishment 
if he would give up Vellore, and stating that his own 
death would }>e the consequence of refusal The boy at 
first positively r fused, but, pressed with threats, he^ 
turned h) Hyder, and said, in an indignant voice, in the 
Mysore hingnago“ If you consider me base enough’ 
to write such a letter, on whjjl ground can you think s(» 
meanly of my father? It is fti your power to'present 
me before the rampartSi of Vellore, and cut ^iie in a 
thousand pieces in my father’s presence, but it is not 
in your power to jiiake him a traitor.” The threats 
were, however, renewed, but on their proving iiieftec- 
tual, the boy was consigned to the t][narter8 of the otLer 
prisoners. ^ 

• To return, however, to the battle field. Where, it 
may be asked, was Sir Hector Munroi whilst G0,000 
choice Asiatic troops were overwhelming one of his 
detachments within a few miles of him ? It is indeed 
time that we’ should enquire. 

Sir Hector, we have seen, remained quiet at Conje- 
veram the whole of the 9th. At dajrlight on the iOtb, 
he«poved in the direction of Perambaucum, from which 
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he was fourteen miles distant. After marching two .or 
three miles, he saw the smoke of tile action, and moved 
in that direction; after marching about a mile further, 
he saw a great smoke,—evidently the explosion of the 
tumbrils. Almost immediatolv afterwards the artillery 

» w 

fire ceased for a time, and a desultory fire of musketry 
succeeded. At this moment, considering the distances 
the tw<?English detachments had marched towards one 
another that morning, Sir Hector could not have been 
more than two miles distant from Colonel Bafllie. Had 
he only advanced, the flefeat must have been converted 
into a great victory. TJiis advance, in fact, was the 
movement Ilyder feared, and which his French officers 
believed to be part of an intended plan. He had kept 
open, therefore, his communications with the wc*fet, 
ready to move in that direction on the first appearance 
of Sir Hector’s columns. Il(‘, in fact, shortly before the 
explosion, had seen *tho heads of thosg columns, and had 
ordered his cavalry to llireaten it in masses, with a view 
to covA’ his own withdrawal,^ wfton, to his satisfaction, 
he noticed its mov<mieiit, to the east and subsequently 
to the south, back to Conjeveram. Sir Hector, on his 
part, had jumped to the conclusion that the cessation of 
firing intimated a victory gained by Colonel Baillie, 
and it was only after moving in every direction except 
that which might have altered the state of affairs, that 
he learppd the truth from a wounded sepoy. He, a 
once, “for the security of his army,” moved back^U 
Conjeveram, where he arrived at (3 p.m. Deeming him¬ 
self still unsafe there, he threw his heavy guns and 
stores into the tank, and moved early next morning to 
Ghingleput, whei^, however, he only arrived with the 
loss of the greater part of his baggage, on the mdVciing 
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of. the 12th. Here he was fortunate-enough to meet 
Colonel Cosby’s division, which had encountered great 
difficulties in its march from the south of the Coleroon, 
and had been compelled to cut its way through tlio 
enemy. This junction enabled Sir Hector to match 
north-eastwards for the defence of IHadras, then at the 
mercy of Hyder’s victorious army. He reached Thomas’ 
Mount on the 14th, and moving next day to IMaAialong, 
remained there with a river covering his front, till he 
was reliev*od lu the following November by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Eyre Cooto. 

Meanwhile Hyder, flushed with vict>-r\, though it 
was a victory which had cost him some of his best 
troops, movctl '‘jK'k into his former encampment in 
front of ConjevePiii., ready to act according to circum¬ 
stances. The retreat of Sir Hector from that place had 
left the direct road ^Lidras open to him, but, though 
sound policy and ^oimd military strategy combined to 
induce him to make an attack upon the presidency, 
before it had recovered from the panic caused ••by the 
events at Perambaucum, he preferred the easier task of 
* resuming the investment' of Arcot, the capture of which 
ill the crippled 8t.ite of the English army, appeared to 
him easy. On the 19th, therefore, he moved to tliat 
place, and after six weeks’ open trenches he assaulted it 
in two columns, one under his son Tippoo, the other 
^commanded by Maha IVlirza Khan. Tip^mo’s eolumn 
ut first driven back, but, Mirza Kban being success¬ 
ful, Tippoo rallied his troops, and at-a second attempt 
effected an entrance. The English troops, 200. in 
number, retired, with the 7000 men in the service of 
tl^e Nawab, within the citadel, but Hyder, it is said, 
mam^ed by me^s of the Governor, Eaja Birbir, whom 
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he had taken prisoner, to exercise such an influence en 
thfe native troops within its walls, that this citadel,— 
foriherly so famous for its Successful defence of 50 days’ 
duration with an inferior garrison under Lord Clive,— 
now surrendered on the third day after the town itself 
had fallen. The Europeans taken on this occasion were 
sent to Seringapatain, where nia®y of them were em¬ 
ployed in drilling llydor’s new levies, formed for the 
most part of the native prisoners he had made during 
this campaign, and the Hindoo portion of whom he 
forced to become Mahomcdans. 

After the capture of Aroot, Tlydcr, still aw)id^g 
Madras, marched 'svestword, and laid siege to Aellore, 
sending detachments at the same time to attack Amboor, 
Wandewash, Permacoil and Chingleput. Amboor sur¬ 
rendered on the Idth January, but on the 18th, certain 
information reached^ Hyder that fSir Eyrt C5ote had 
left Madras on the prcvidvs day, at the head of a con- 
siderabre force, with the intention (»f wresting from him 
the mastery over the Cmmatia. *Hyder, on “receipt of 
this intelligence, raised the siege of the places he was 
attacking, and massed his forces, apparently intending 
to accept a general engagement. Bift, hearing ,a few 
days later of the arrival of a French fleet oft* Madras, 
and believing, that this intelligence would force Sir 
Eyre Coote to move to its defence, lie moved rapidly on 
Conjevefikm in order to cut oif his enemy from the pre¬ 
sidency. But Sir Eyro Coote, after revictualling the 
garrisons of the strong places held by the English in 
the Carnatic, had moved towards Pontliehery, whither 
he learned, the French fleet had ‘preceded him. He 
was followed by Hyder, whose march indicated an^ in¬ 
tention to move on Cuddalore, On the Sth both arnjbs 
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w6rG moving in parallel Jines within cannon range. 
On tlie lOtli Sir Eyre Coote, pressed for supplies, which 
were cut off from him on the side of the sea by the 
French fleet, and on the landside by Hyder, offered 
battle to his enemy. But Hyder knew too well the 
advantage of his position to accept it. The situation of 
the British general was now desperate; he had no 
supplies, no means of procuring Jiny, and he himself,— 
a man no{ given to despair,—a man who, in the famous 
council of war before Plassey, had given his voice with 
the minority for the hght,—recorded his eninion, that in 
all htfman probabilt^rthe existence of tiiat British army 
must be broue-l.t io a fatal close. But h«jre again was 
shown the truth ->f that aphorism of Xipoleou “that 
success in war I s witli him wlio makes the fewest 
mistakes.” 8addonly, nudor some inspiration of folly, 
the French’’admii ci vv<*ighed anchor, and stood out to 
the eiistward. Ofjote could not conceal liis exultation. 
He at '>11(56 wrote to Madras for provisions^ adding signi¬ 
ficantly ; “ those supplied, I will manage the re^L” 

'Sir Eyre Coote n^mained at Cuddaloro waiting fo r 
supplie s for nea.rly five mont hs. Meanwhile, Hyder 
contettted himsoff witli occupying the passes which 
communicated with the interior; then, sending his son 
Tippoo at the head of 30,000 men to rg,sume the siege 
of Vellore, he marched with the bulk of liis army south 
of the Colereon, and drew all his supplies of ik>th men 
and money from- the Tiinjore territory, realising in this 
manner an enormous liooty. His object was, if possible, 
to draw the English general from Cuddalore, the place 
that he had fixed uJ>on as the depbt of his French allies. 

► the 16th June, Sir Eyre Coote, hearing that 
Hyder had strongly fortified a pagoda called Chillum- 
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brum near Porto Novo, and twenty-six miles from 
Cuddalore, and that he intended to use it as a depot foy 
the French, moved towards the place with his whole 
force. He came before it on the IStJi, and attempted 
to carry it the same evening by a coup de main. But 
misinformed as to its strength and the number of the 
garrison, the small party he detadied for that purpose 
was repulsed with loss. Having reconnoitred it the 
next day and finding it very str-ong, he drew off his 
army, and, re-crossing the Vellore river, encamped near 
Porto Novo. 

Tlie account of this repulse, greatly exaggerated^ to 
llyder, emboldened that loader to make a move which 
he hoped* would prove decisive. Quickly re-nii;ssmg 
his scattered forces, he erossc'd the Coleroon, moved 
rapidly to the north, then making a sudclt»ii turn to the 
eastward, he intcrposetl his whole army •bctvVeen the 
English and Cuddalore, Jiaving mafclied a hundred 
miles ill two days and a iialf. On the 27th June, when 
Sir Eyi% Coote had just made arrangements for the 
attack by sea and land, of the pagoda, Chillumbrura, he 
suddenly heard that Hyder, with his whole army, was 
within throe miles of him. 

Coote called a council of war, and this time the 
council resolved to fight. At 7 o’clock on the morning 
of the 1st July, he moved out his army, consisting of 
847fi men, of*whom 2070 w’ere Europeans. Arriving 
in front of the enemy, computed to be about 40,000 of 
all arms, inclusive of tributaries, he spent a long hour 
in reconhoitring his positioji. Ho found him very 
strongly posted, occupying three villages. The ground 
on hid front and’ oh his flanks was intereected in every 
direction by deep ditches and watercourses; his 4eft 
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was covered by a range of sandhills which followed the 
Erection of the coast. Embrasures for his artillery 
had been cut in mounds of earth, formed from the 
hollowing of the ditches. Behind these lay, motionless, 
the main body of the a^m}^ 

The English general soon made up his mind. His 
anny was formed in two linos. The second line, under 
General Stuart, \vas broken into column, and moved to 
the right under cover- of the first line, and afterwards of 
the sandhills before mentioned. The columns advanced 
in this direction, following the coast, an<l thus turning 
the enemy’s left, until they reached an opening in the- 
sandhills, which Hyder had delayed fo^ a day to fortify, 
in order that he might first make it stronger.# ^neral 
Sluart at once fcj med his men up and led them to this 
opening. Twice repuls(H], he siiccooded thtj third time, 
lihongh hot till i rs clock in the aftennoon, in driving 
the enemy before- him. Th$* first line had meanwhile 
contented itself with a strong demonstration against the 
enemy’s left front, but, no sooner were General Stuart’s 
guns heard, then the feigned attack W'as converted into 
a real one, and this line also made good its position on 
the plateau. 

Meanwhile, Hyder, who was seated cross-leggerl on a 
stool on an eminence behind the cent^ of his line, 
witnessed with astonishment and dismay tlie success of 
the advance. He instantly ordered a clmrge of cavtilry 
on both lines. That on the first line was repulsed only 
after a most desperate encounter; that on the second 
was never made. Just a& its commander, Mder Sahib, 
was about to give the order tg charge, he was struck 
dead by a round shot, and almost Immediately after- 
waids, an unexpected bromide from an Engli^i 
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schooner making terrible havoc amongst the chiefless 
squadrons, a panic ensued, and they retreated behind 
the sandhills. Hyder, furious, refused to leave his 
stool; he would not believe that he was beaten, and 
declared that the heads of his generals should suffer for 
their failure. At last, a favourite groom, one of his 
privileged servants, seized him* by both legs, and 
mounted him on his horse. Hyder then hastened from 
the field, and set to work to rally his beaten army, of 
wholn 10,000 killed and wounded had fallen on this 
fatal day. He did not, however, lose a single gun. 
Tlie English loss was 306. • 

Baffled, though not despairing, Hyder took a north¬ 
westerly direction, ending instructions to his son Tippoo, 
who was besieging Wandewadi, to join him, but first to 
attempt an escalade of the place at all possible points. 
In this Tippoo was foiled by the rare sagacity orCaj^tain 
Flint,—one of the unrewai*ded heroes o^ Indian history,— 
but he dicceeded in joiuitig his fatlier at Arcot. Thence 
the coiffbined force moved on Perambaucum, —the 
scene of Colonel Baillio’s defeat of the previous ydar,— 
and here,—^as a place of good omen,—Hyder resolved 
to do battle again with his old antagonist. Either from 
this supenititious motive, or from want of heart on the 
part of hia tjjj^^ops, he neglected the‘opportunity ■ of 
harassing Sir Eyre Coote in his march along the c<^t, 
And of hindering his junction with the reinforcements 
existed from Bengal. The English general was thus 
enabled to unite himself with these atPulicat, adding 
one-third to his strength, on tjie 2nd August. 

On the 19th. August Sir Eyre Coote moved with his 
au^ei^ted frirce tbwarcB the fort of Tripasore, only a 
few distant from Hyder’s encampment at Perana** 
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iMtucum. On the morning of the 22nd a practicable 
breach was reported, and the English were just preparing 
for the assault, when the entire army of Hyder was seen 
advancing to relieve it. The general instantly gave 
orders to storm, when, fortunately, the place surrendered 
of its own accord. Hyder, furious at the display of such 
pusillanimity in the presence of his army, s6nt to the 
English general and urged liim to put to death the 
prisoners he had taken, and who had behaved as traitors 
to their master. This of course was not done, ancf the 
prisoners were released on parole; 

.Sir»Eyre Coote, bent now, more than evei\ on bringing 
Hyder to action, lost no time in advancing towardii 
Perambaucum. He omio in front pf it r-n the 27th 
i^ugu^ He found him occupying a position, which, 
strong by nature, had been fortified by art. His army 
70,0OU ktroflg, was: tirawu up on^ the acclivities of a 
range of hills, at the foot of which ran several deep 
watercourses. On his flanks,‘and along his front, he 
had erected tremendous Jbatteries, commanded Y>y other 
batteries in the rear, and his pioneers had been employed 
for two days in obstructing the only road by which the 
English column^could advance. ♦ 

This was the position which Sir Eyre Ooolc, with an 
army numbering little over 12,000 m^p, a<lvanced to 
attack: His army was formed in two lines; the first 
of which, under Sir Hector Monro, was directed to 
advance, supported by the second, commanded by €bneral 
Stuart, against the centre of the enemy’s position.. iQut 
the difficulties of the ground were so grea^ and the 
position so well chosen, and so bravely defended^ that 
at ^ o’clock ;in the aftemood, the* English had ttot 
sueceeded in ma^g any visible impression upon it 
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Their further advance was checked by , strong enfilading 
fire from the village of Pollilore, on the left of tliQ 
enemy’s position. A new disjiosition was accordingly 
made. Under cover of a heavy fire from two brigades 
of the first line, the third brigade of which it was 
composed attacked and stormed the village of PolKlore, 
whilst thfe second lino made a similar fittack on the 


right of the enemy’s position. At this point the battle 
raged with great fur}% and it was not bolbre nightfall 
that the English succeeded in driving tlioir bravo anta¬ 
gonists from the elected plateau, wliieh formed the 
key to that part of their position. Unrjng the,ulgjit, 
Hydcr, covered by his cavalry, which he hail not been 
able to use in the action, and abandoning one gun, out 
of the eighty he had brought into the field, marclied 
towards C'Onjeveram, thus leaving the field of battle 
to the English. lie iicvertlielc'^s fired a salftte ill honour 
of what be termed his Nlt.*tory, but i»hich might more 
fairly f>e called an indecisive action. Tlie English 
general,*after remaining one day on the field to bury 
his dead, retired to Ti’i[)asor(\ ’fhe loss of the English 
is variously estimated from 421 to (JOO men ; that of the 
Blvsoreans from to 2000. 


i^iftcr this action, Ryder, sending his cavalry under his 
son Tippoo to^,\yatch and harass the English, marched 
with the remainder of his force upon A^ellore, and closely 
invested it on every side. Ho also commenced to fortify 
a position at Sholingur to prevent the advance of the 
English to its relief. But on the 27th September he 
was surprised by the suddeu appearfuico of Sir Eyre 
Coote and his army. Unprepared to deliver battle, and 
yet wishing to save his guns, ho hurled his ca^ralry 
under IJppoo, who had rejoined him, on the advancing 
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English. This at lack, made y?ith all the energy of 
despair, enabled him to draw off his infantry and heavy 
guns, and he retreated to the westward with the loss 
of 800 men. Sir Eyre Coote not only relieved Vellore, 
but also re-took the fort of Chittore at the entrance of 
the I*alamnaire Pass. 

Want of supplies, ho\\ever, soon compelled*Sir Eyre 
Coote to retire to the vicinitv of Madras, and the 
blockade of Vellore was resumed by Hyder, with more 
strictness than ever. In the beginning of December, 
indeed, the Madras Government received information 
th^t wth the, utmost economy in the distribution of 
provisions, tin* [dace could not hold out beyond the 
beginning of Juniuj'^ 

The shattered sLate of Sir Eyre Oootes health had 
induced his medical advisers to order him to return 
to Bengal, but, at ihe earnest solicitation of Govern¬ 
ment, he rose from his sick jbed, to make a final effort 
for tlie provisioning Vellore. *Ho joined the army on 
the 2ncl January, and though stinick down by ah attack 
of apoplexy on the 5th, he rallied so far as to be carried 
in a palanquin with the army on the 6tli. Never did 
he shew mord ^ill and boldness than when he was 
thus, as it were, in the very jaws of death. He crossed 
a large convoy over the Palar river, on j^hich Vellore is 
situated, and over a swarnpy morass, in front of the 
whole army of Hyder, on the, 10th January, threw 
three months' provisions into the town on the 11th, and 
recrossed the same morass on the 13th, threatened all 
the tirae by the numerous/javalry of Hyder, and under 
a perpetual cannonade. On the 16th, Hyder appearing 
aga^ in full force, Sir Eyre endeavoured to bring him 
to ^ttle, but in vain. He therefore returned, leisurely, 
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to Tripasore. Hyder instantly took advantage of bis 
absence. It will be recollected that in the original, 
plan of the campaign of 1780, Colonel Brathwaite, 
at the head of 1500 men, afterwards reinforced to 
about 2500, of whom 150 were Europeans, had been 
directed to proceed to Chingleput, and subsequently 
to Madras; but, after the battle of Porto Novo, and 
Hyder’s march to the north, he had been charged 
with the defence'of the country south of the Coleroon. 
Learning that this officer lay unsupported in \hat posi¬ 
tion, Hyder, the moment Sir Eyre Coote had marched 
towards Tripasore, despatched his son Tij)poo, qt the 
head of 12,000 cavalry, 8000 regular infantry, 400 
French, and twenty guns, with onlers to proceed by 
forced marches and to surprise him. On the lb‘t1i 
February, Colonel Bratliwaite, who was encamped in 
an open plain, and who had disbelieved all the ailuouiice- 
ments made to him oh tin?^subject of the approach of an 
enemy, Suddenly found Irtmself siiiTounded by this force. 
Unable ^o retreat, he resolved .oii^a vigorous resistance. 
Ho formed his force into a hollow square, with the 
artillery interspersed in the faces, and the cavalry in 
the centre. Tippoo first played on therti with his guns, 
and, bringing up his infantry under the cover of that 
fire, he poured in volley after volley of musketry. But 
being met by a bold and steady resistance, he ordered 
his cavalry to charge. On they came, the flower of the 
Mysore horse, but they came only to be broken and 
to fly. From ihe living sides of that square there 
poured upon .them showers of gmpe and musket shot, 
such as even the swarthy troopers of Southern India 
dared not face. They charged but to reform, in dimi¬ 
nished numbers, behind their guns. 

T 
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• For nearly three days this fierce contest continued,— 
•Tippoo changing constantly his mode of attack, but 
changing it in vain. For nearly three days, without 
food, without prospect of relief, that band of heroes 
eslsted him. At last, on the 18th, a final attempt was 
made. M. de Lally formed his 400 Frenchmen into 
close colnmn, and supported on either flank by strong 
columns of Mysore troops, covered by the fire of the 
artillery, and with the cavalry handy, charged down 
with the bayonet on the devoted band. Faint and 
weary, they could not resist this find <'ffort. They 
st^ «from sheer exhaustion before it. Then, as at 
Perambaucuin, dashed in the fierce troopers to slaughter 

tiiO; fallen ; and then, as on that occasion, did the 

♦ 

wounded, the sick, and the wearif‘d, owe their lives 
to the generous irterpo^>ition of thoi French commander. 
Again, *liowfever, were the survivors reserved to a fate 
worse than death, being sent*, loaded with irons, to the 
prisons of Seringapatam. Colfonel Brathwaito himself 
was detained a prisoner in Hyder*s camp. * 

Hyder who had been greatly depressed by the defeat 
of one of his detachments under Sirdar Khan at Telli- 
(dierry during *tho previous month, was immensely 
elated by this success of his don Tippoo, and learning 
shortly after, tho disembarkation of ^jiVench division 
of 2000 men at Porto Novo,—being the first detachment 
of-a powerful force undeipM. d^ Biissy,—began to re¬ 
entertain Jtho hope of wresting the Carnatic from 
English influence. He speedily effected a junction 
with the French force, and, taking Cuddalore on the 
8th Apiil> and Permacoil a few days later, invested 
Wimdewash, Sir Eyre Coote advanced at once to its 
r4icf^ and on the 24th May offered battle to ^e allied 
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armies; but these, prevented by the instructions of 
M. de Bussy to his French division not to fight a battle, 
before his arrival, were unable to accept it. They 
retire^ rather to the heights around Amee. 

The English commander, having ascertained that 
the commandant of Arnee was prepared to give up 
that fort, marched against it on the 2nd June; but 
Hyder, divining this movement, had despatched Tippoo 
and M. de Lally to the defence of Arnee, whilst he 
himself should operate on the rear of the English 
army, though unsupported by his French allies. Tlie 

3rd of June both armies came in contact, but it was 

* 

rather a day of manoeuvring and skirmishing than 
a pitched battle. If, by his manoeuvres, Hydei .Ali 
foiled the intentions of tlie English general upon 
Arnee, the latter had the gratification *of mortifying 
Hyder still more by the capture of one’of Ais guns 
and eleven tumbrils, which had stuck^nst in the bed of 
a river.* Five days later, Lo\ve\er, Hyder revenged 
himself*by inflicting a loss drni*the English of Idtl 
men and two guns by tempting them, by the display of 
a drove of cattle, into an ambuscade. 

This was the last encoiiutor of the' two rival com¬ 
manders. Sir Eyre Coote returned to Madras, and 
sailed thencevtfi^engal, broken down by ill-health, and 
lealving the presidency in a state ^vhich ho considered 
but desperate. Hyder, oxi his part, after several 
demonstrations, encamped with the mam body of his 
army, on the high ground near the river Poni, sixteen 
north of Urcot, for tliQ rainy season, sending his^ 
son tippoo, withstrong force to the western 6oast. 
He h^ been long lulling, and on the fith of .December, 
feeling death coming* upon him, he movec^ into 4he 

T 2 
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town of Arcot. Here, on the following day, /nil ci 
years,—he was sixty-five,—and in the possession of vast 
resources, he died. 

This man, who commenced his life as an adventurer, 
left behind him a territory, not including his conquests 
in the Carnatic, of 80,000 square miles; a revenue of 
two millions sterling, a full treasury, an effective regular, 
army of 88,000 men, and the reputation of being the most 
energetic, the most persevering, and the most formidable 
enemy tlie English had ever encountered in India. His 
death was concealed for some days from hia: attendants 
by his, faithful ministors, in order to give time to Tippoo 
Salnb, who was on’i tie western coast, to join the army. 
I may add, that tb- continued with vaning fortune 
for fifteen mouths in ter the death of Hyder Ali, when 
it was concluded by the treaty of Mangalore (11th 
March, T784), by which the restitution of all places 
taken by eitljer •jjarty durii^ the war, and the libera¬ 
tion of all prisoners, were stipiilated. Tippoo, However, 
having twice, subsequently, defied the Englislf' to war, 
was finally slain when valiantly .defending Sqringapatam, 
—the 4th j^Iay, 1790,—and the kingdom of Mysore was 
restored to the family which Hyder Ali had displaced. 

Time has restricted me to a bare outline of the 
military achievements of Hyder Ali*s l^war, but even 
these/are not quite uninstructive. We have seen how, 
to three years,—and they continued it much longer,— 
r1^ "English soldiers of the last century endured without 
A murmur the fatigues and the dangers consequent upon 
Incessmit marches, constant exposure tb the sun at the 
most deadly seasons, deficient supplies, treacherous 
alli^, and ah exhausted and par^ hostile country; 
ho^ they^endured all this in tbo toe of an enemy fits 
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times as nameious as they were, and whose great 
superiority in cavalry always robbed them of the fniit. 
of their victories. We have seen* them overwhelmed 
by numbers^ yet still bearing up with a noble spirit 
against a countless host, animating by their example 
their sepoy comrades, and standing in their ranks, 
though without food, without water, and without hope 
of relief, till overwhelmed by physical exhaustion, and 
the weight of numbers. We have seen how cheerfully 
they advanced to every attack; how every ^privation 
was forgotten in the presence of an enemy; how 
neither superiority of force, nor strength of pr^iticn, 
nor moral obstacles perhaps greater than these,, ever 
damped their ardour, or rendered them less confident of 
victory. Yes, indeed! If England has reason to 
proud of her soldiers now, she must also honour these, 
—she must honour the men, who, when ht?r ftime as a 
military nation was questioned, when she was being 
forced lo quit her hold on those American colonies 
which Were regarded as the brightest jewels of the 
Crown, fought for a new empire under overwhelming 
disadvantages, and who fought to win. 

One word with respect to Hyder All. The moral of 
his career is indeed too significant to be pgssed over 
without remaij;^ He rose by the sword, and he w'as 
compelled all his life-time to wield the sword. By the 
sword, too, his family fell. Is not this sentence, ap¬ 
plicable as it is to the general state of India during 
the eighteenth century, a sufficient justification for the 
predominance of a power, 'yhich has prevented this 
incessant daughter, which will have no military adven¬ 
turers; which; though it permits to so-called independent 
states free action in internal afiairs, yet takes from them 
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the right of drawing the sword, which Would rather 
inculcate on its subjects the old-fashioned principle of 
striving to rise, by the exercise of an honest industry, 
and by the orderly development of natural talents, to 
the places in society for which they are most fitted? 
Imagine what was then the fate of the Carnatic, ravaged 
for years by hostile armies; .what the condition of 
Madras, with an enemy constantly at its gates,* and de¬ 
pendent even for its supplies on the uncertain arrival of 
ships, liable at all times to be intercepted by a hostile 
squadron! Cr^ntrast the India of tb#' last century, 
drawuiUpon incessraitly for the support ot the number¬ 
less armies wh' d) strove to subdue it, wdth the India of 
to-day, calm, pcac' ml, rfnd prosperous under the rule of 
(Jueen Victoria, and we may then, perhaps,—^Natives 
as well as Eurox>?ans,—feel some portion of the debt 
of gratitude whicli we really owe to those gallant 
soldiers, who fought so nobly*, under so many accumu¬ 
lated disadvantages, in “ Hyde! Ah’s last war.” ^ 
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We seldom realise, during our own lives, they extent to 
which posterity will interest itself regarding the careei’s 
of those who have contributed to render illustrious the 
period through which we arc passing. Notwithstanding 
that this is essentially a scribbling age, we fail to per¬ 
ceive that it is at all more fruitful than its predecesst/rs 
in that careful biography, which lays before us, as they 
actually w^ere, as they really Lived and moved, those 
who have but lately'occupied, or who ve now occupying, 
a prominent place m the historic scene. In fact, the 
scribbling of the present day is df too desultory a cha¬ 
racter to bo of real or permanent use. ]\Ien write, not 
with a view to enrich tlie national annals or to advance 
the cause of historic truth, but, too generally, to gain 
for themselves a fleeting renown, or to gratify a spurious 
sort of vanity. Not only do our library tables groan 
under the weigKt of tliree-volumed novels,—too numerous 
to read, and most of them too heavy to —but we 

have likewise philosophical reflections and paradoxical 
essays,—^many of them displaying, no doubt, an immense 
deal of ingenuity,—but wanting, almost always, in 
soundness, in depth, and in common sensa As we ex¬ 
amine the Majority of these “brain4iQk fancies,” we try 
in vain to realise to ourselves the cast* of mind ’vfj^ich 
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could conceive that a man is sent into this world to act 
the part of the casuist and the visionary, to spend his 
entire life in a vain attempt to unravel problems, which 
it was never intended he should know, and. which, if 
unraveled, would benefit him neither in this world nor 
the next If indeed worldly wisdom be the only result 
aimed at, and a man be self-opinionated enough to 
attempt to acquire that wisdom from books,~why, a 
single play of Shakspearc is worth more than all tlie 
divination^ of the modern school of philosophers. .On 
the other hand if the student, before enttving tlie world 
himself should wish to see a distinguished man exactly 
as he lived amcr'^st his contemporaries,—^lie must seek 
out a record of liio .cts, his conversation, Ihs letters; he 
must pry, if possible, through his writings, into his very, 
thoughts. To do this is always difficult, often impos¬ 
sible. The man himself has disappeared from the scene, 
and his writings fire too freqhentlj’ so dispersed that 
they can come under the cogniiknce of but a feu^. One 
by one, his contemporaries, those who stood face*^to face 
with him in life, follow him to' the silent tomb, and the 
traces of his inner life become more and more obliterated. 
But it may be sdid, that at this point the biographer,-— 
the mole of literature,—^steps in. His is no path 
strewed with garlands. No easy honoujg^re showered 
upon his progress. No present triumph stimulates his 
vanity or supports him under the long moments of 
weary labour. He has to dig and delve into forgotten 
documents; to search out the links of some story, all 
the particulars of yrhich haye ceased to be remembered; 
to reconcile the conflicting statements of'men who are 
no more; to give to the dry boites of antiquated 
metnoirs a living vitality. It is too often, in fine, a 
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labour, which, fike the wheel of Sysiphus, seems evey to 
recur;—a work, which, always accumulating under 
newly found materials, seems to ilefy industry, and to 
impose limit even upon perseverance. The result, too, 
is seldom satisfactory. We have presented to us, an 
image certainly, the form and fashion of a man who 
might have lived,—but too often, the resemblance to 
the actual sitter for the portrait is scarcely discernible, 
and the peculiarities by which he was distinguished in 
his lifetime, are not seldom, in the picture, “ <ons})icuou8 
by their absence.”—Not so, however, with the writer who 
attempts to portray a living man. This is a retd repre¬ 
sentation. The artist and the sitter have lived in*the 
samo age, have associated witli the same people, have 
taken parts,—though ofttm very different parts,—in fhe 
same drama. The atmosphere has been alike to both, 
and thu8,^if the jKjrtrtiit be dmwn with sjurit and truth, 
wdtli a sincere desire to show things a^they were, it must 
be inwested with a reality, in which the portraits of 
those frho have lived in a distfibt age are necessarily 
deficient. 

There have been few more eventful periods of general 
history,—none, certainly, of Indian history,—than that 
ffirough which we have passed during the last seven 
years. In that interval many great and noble characters 
have risen to the surface, but what do we know of them ? 
jiir is true that we have been presented with a likeness of 
Havelock,—that pioneer of victory. It is understood 
also that a life of Sir Henry Lawrence is now being 
undertaken by the eminent ^soldier-political who is best 
qmlified to write it. But what do we know of Nichol¬ 
son, that real Genius of War ? So Tar as, we are aware, 
not even a magazine article has been devoted t<^ his 
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brilliant career. Is ’^he story of that career to die? 
He had friends^ admirers, relations. Is there no one to 
come forward to give that heroic character to the worlds 
before the eyes of those who have seen him on the scene 
of his exploits, and who could tell of his deeds, have 
been closed by death ? Is the career of one who was 
the greatest ornftment, the proudest boast of the Indian 
Army,—^who was at once its hero and its model,—is 
that career to be allowed to pass out of sight unrecorded ? 
Cannot* those who have given to the world the “ copia 
verborum ” of their own exploits, cannot they spare a few' 
half hours tb write their reminiscences ox the man to 
whom'all are so much indebted? We never met an 
Indian Officer wLo had seen him who did rot acknow'- 
ledge in Nichoisor the foremost maa of the Indian 
Army. They owe jt, then, to his memory, that his name 
should not bo left tr.'watider up and down^the dull 
pages of some dogmatic history, but that a literary 
habitation should be found for it, not unworthy of the 
hero. ^ 

But, whilst according to Nicholson all the honour 
which his character and his great achievements demand, 
we must not forget that, in another part of this country, 
there were occurring about the same time events of 
equal moment,—events fraught with the fate of western 
and central India, and upon the result of which, too, the 
action to be taken by the princes of southern tndil^ in 
all probability, depended. We will not here anticipate 
the story we propose to tell, in this article, of some of 
tliose events. We will coniine ourselves to the remark, 
that there was a pecnliarity in the character of the 
general who reconquered central India, which assorted 
itself on every occasion, and which materially indtlenoed 
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the fortanes of the campaign. This peculiarity evinced 
itself in a firm determination to succeed at all hazards,; 
to recognise no such obstacle as ‘^^impossibility ; ” to be 
foiled neither by deficiencies in his own camp, nor by 
superiority of numbers in the^camp of the enemy; to 
regard even disease itself, though attacking his own 
person, as something to be trampled upon and disre¬ 
garded. It showed itself likewise in greater things than 
these. The general wlio reconquered central India had 
gained, either from reading, from experienCc, or from 
intuitive perception,—or, perhaps, from a combination of 
all three,—so complete a knowledge of the “ ^porale ” 
of an Asiatic foe, that, at a time when*the pre-revolation 
tactics of the Austrian, army were in fasliion in this 
country, he never lost an opportunity of se<2king liis 
enemy where he was to be found, of beating him when 
he found him, and of following him up to»utt5r destnic- 
tion when he had beatfep hiin. Mdre than any other 
commkiider of modern*days did this general realise the 
eloquSit description, given by t^ir William Napier, of 
the battle of Napoleon;—that it was “ the swell and dash 
of a mighty wave, before which tlie barrier yielded, and 
^e roaring flood poured onwards, co\*ering all things.” 
When we recall to mind that this is the general who 
has commanded the Indian Army during the past five 
years,—^five years of such momentous changes that they 
might correctly bo "termed years of silent revolution,— 
we think we shall be performing a service, not only to 
the military world of India, butr to the military world of 
Europe, if we lay before thp readers of this Eeview, in 
a rapid and continuous outline, the main facts of a 
career which is cbfonly full of interest, but which offers 
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also so much that is worthy of study as doos the career 
of Sir Hugh Bose. 

Sir Hugh Kose entered the army in the year 1820, as 
an ensign in the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. He 
obtained his commission ^at a very early age, and,—^his. 
father being at the time envoy at the Court of Berlin,— 
leave was given to him to complete his military educa¬ 
tion in,—as it was then considered,—that great military 
capital of Europe. He here enjoyed the advantage of 
the best ifistruction which that age was capable of 
affording. He was subsequently appointed to the 19th 
regime]\t, and, in consequence of the s[>edal recom¬ 
mendation of its o^hramanding officer, was given an unat¬ 
tached majority by purchase after only a little more 
than six vears’ serrii?o. Whilst stiU seiwing in the 19th, 
Lieutenant Bose's name was mentioned in division 
orders by’the'Major-tjeueral commanding the district 
for the great gallantry he (paplayed in completely 
beating off, with only eight men, Overwhelming nifmbers 
of the peasantry in the* cOiUnfy of Leitrim, who ebdeav- 
oured to take from him the gauger, still, and prisoners 
whom he was escorting. 

Soon after obtaining his majority, Major Bose was 
appointed to the 92nd Gordon Highlanders, and served 
with them eleven years. The regiment wa^ much em¬ 
ployed in Ireland, chiefly in suppressing disturbances 
in that then distrusted country. Oh Major Bose de¬ 
volved the duty of putting down tithe and monster 
meetings in Tipperary and the adjacent counties. Such 
was the opinion then entertained of the young field 
officer by Lord Vivian, Commander of the Forc^ that 
he authorised .him to collect troop# from thb several 
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stations^ and gave him discretionary powers as to .the 
manner in which he should act so as to repress and put 
down these illegal assemblages., Major Bose accom¬ 
plished this very rapidly and very effectively. He acted 
on this occasion, as in his after career, on the well 
known, though practically little accepted, principle, that 
he gives twice who gives quickly. He moved his troops 
by long marches with such celerity from one meeting to 
another, that the dispersion of the rioters was complete, 
and a few weeks saw not only Tipperary, bui> the neigh¬ 
bouring counties, freed from those vast gatherings, which 
had caused so much alarm in England as well in the 
sister island. For his services on this occasion Maior , 
Eose received flatterfng acknowledgments from^ the If 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Marquess.of .^glesdy 
from tlie Commander of the Forces, Lord Vivian ; and | 
from Sir George Bingham, commahdiiig tho Corft district. 
But his conduct received even a higher recognition. 
The present -Earl of ’Derby, then Mr. Stanley, and 
Secretlbry for Ireland, addressed Major Bose a letter, 
conveying entire approval of his conduct, and conferring 
Upon him the commission of tho peace. This was not 
only a compliment, but it served greatly to strengthen 
iStajor Rosens hands in the difficult duties which devolved 
upon him os commanding the detachments in the county 
of Tipperary. 

Nothing occurred to break the ordinary routine of 
duty till the year 1840, when Her Majesty's Government 
determined to detach seve^ officers of the army to 
Syria, to act, in conjunction with a naval force, in 
iMi fflstip g to restore that country, made over by French 
inffuenee to Egyptian rule under Mahoi^cd Ali, to the 
Porte. Major R^ having applied to be employ^ on 
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this service, was sent to Syria with the i»nk of Lien- 
tenant-Colonel and Beputy xldjutant-Beneral. Several 
other officers accompanied him,-*^ll being under the 
supreme direction of Brigadier-General Michell, 

C.B., an officer of considerable reputation. Soon after 
their arrival in Syria, it happened that an Egyptian Bey 
attempted, at the head of a well accoutred force of 
cavalry, to surprise the camp of Omar Pasha at Mejdal 
in Palestine. Colonel Koso, who had wandered acci¬ 
dentally ih the direction of the Egyptian outposts, 
having noticed the movement, hastily collected a few 
ill-arm^ Bedouins, who happened to bf.^ close by, and 
charged down upon the Egyptian horse. In the hand- 
to-band encounter that followed Colonel Bose received 

t 

two or^three slight wounds, but he succeeded in com¬ 
pletely routing the enemy, killing several of them. He 
himself, f^ith* his own* band, wounded and captured the 
leader. For this ^dashing apd gallant conduct,” as it 
was described by Sir Robert* Stopford* and General 
Michell, Colonel Rose* was rewarded with the I'ur^kish 
order of the^** Nishan Iftihari” in diamonds; he received 
also a sabre of honour from tlie Sultan; and for this* and 
other services in Lebanon, his Sovereign bestow^ 
upon him the military companionship of the Bath. 

But a time was fast approaching when ap opportunity 
would be afforded to Colonel Rose of showing that, 
dadhing and gallant though he was, he possessed oth^r 
qualifications for employment in the public semub. 
Not lon^ after the termination^of the war in the X^ant, 
General Michell died; Colonel Brldgeman, the previous 
seeond m command, had gone before him;-and up<m 
Colond Bose devolved the command *iof the Briri^f At^ 
offieks and detedimentt in Syrm. Tfioir presence in 
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that country however had long been looked upon with 
disfavour by the foreign embassies at Constantinople, 
and it had already been resolved that they should be 
recalled. But the services of Colonel Rose had been so 
valuable, and they had been so highly appreciated by 
the then Secretary for foreign affairs, Viscount Pal¬ 
merston, that it was resolved that he should be retained. 
On the withdrawal of the other officers, therefore, 
Colonel Rose received the special appointment of Consul- 
General in Syria. This appointment conferred upon 
him diplomatic powers of a very extensive nature. Its 
duties wt're naturally new to him, but the qualities he 
had already displayed had produced in the mind of Lord 
Palmerston the conviction tliat Colonel Rose wa.«! ad-‘ 
mirably suited to the difficult task of upholding tlio 
Turkish and British policy against that of the French 
and Egyptian rulers in that quarter of tlie globe, and 
the result proved that hd^judged correctly. 

The* situation was bv no means an easy one. To 
manage it> indeed, required eWntially a light and 
steady hand, a discriminating judgment, a quick eye 
and an invincible firmness. The complications, foreign 
well as domestic, were endless. Neither the French 
nor the Egyptians could forget that Syria was lost to 
their policy; little could the Roman Catholic, 
Maronites, and the half Pagan, half ]\[ahomedan, Druses, 
cease to remember their hereditary feuds. To maintain 
an equal balance between these contending parties, to 
preserve Syria to Turkey, to see through and baffle the 
intrigues of the rival powei^, were the duties that de¬ 
volved upon the British Consul-General, and they were 
duties which demanded the most incessant watchfulness. 
No doubt, a well devised double-administration under 
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the* Suzerainty of the Porte would have preserved peace 
between the Maronites and Druses, had it bein possible 
for France to have ceaced her intrigues, and for Turkey, 
on such a question, to have acted with good faith. But 
that was not possible. Colonel Rose, however, succeeded 
in confining within verbal limits the feuds between these 
rival factions. He was particularly careful to impress 
upon the Maronites, whose fanaticism had been raised 
to a high pitch by the promise of support from France, 
tliat thou^ the whole moral influence of that great 
Catholic power might be employed to better the position 
of Jier ^o-religionists in the East, she would never, in 
the face of defiant England, send a single soldier to 
improve that ]*L rition by force. It was fit^ indeed, tljat 
an officio! with a .slronig purpose should b .* on the six)t, 
for a storm was brewing, and the hopes of the contending 
parties rose and fell Vilh each point of the electric 
needle. • 

Colonel Rose’s exertions in tins difficult position were 
so well aj^preciated by the English Governmeift, that 
Lord Palmerston took the first opportunity of bringing 
him into the regular diplomatic service, by appoiifting 
lum Secretary t6 the Embassy at the Porte. On the 
ambassador. Lord Stratford 4© Ih^dcliffo, going on leave, 

. Colonel Rose succeeded him as Chargd-d’oill'aires of the , 
embassy at Constantinople. In this post, Colonel Bose 
enjoyed many opportunities of acquainting himself with 
those secret springs of action, which, far more than open 
and avowed pressure, constitute the moving power in an 
Eastern Government. His quick eye soon discerned 
that Russia was preparing a secret blow which should 
render her the real mistress of Constkntinople. It was 
by secret missions, covered though they might be by the 
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pomp ant^circumstance attending splendid embassies, 
that Bussia had always worked her way at Constanti¬ 
nople. During the period when^Lord Ponsonby filled 
the post of ambassador at the Sublime Porte, the con¬ 
stant intrigues of Russia had demanded the incessant 
vigilance of that nobleman, and had proved tlie most 
powerful enemy of his repose. Yet, notwitlistanding 
his unremitting watchfulness, the treaty of Uiikiar 
Skelessi had been concluded without his privity. By 
this treaty Constantinople had been placed in such a 
position, that it seemed that Russia had but to give the 
word to take formal possession of it. Ami in ** 858-4 
every indication was given that, in the opinion of the 
Emperor Nicholas, tlie time for giving that wonl 'had 
arrived. A great and special embassy was dc?rj5atclied 
from St. Petersburg, licadcd by yriiico jVIensfjhikoff. a 
personal favourite af the Czar, and a man of an over¬ 
bearing and even insojpnt tlomeanour. Such a man 
was iVell calculated to overawe«the ministers of the 
Sultan aud to carry out tin? real object of Russia’s 
secret policy,—her assmnplioii of the protectorate of all 
the subjects of the Porte of the Greek }>ersiiasion,— 
ccffistituting, ii\ European Turkey, a great majori^ of 
those who owed allegiance to the Sultan. Now, as, in 
addition to tslieir, being the majority, these Greeks are 
likewise the most intelligent and the most powerful of 
the subjects of the Porte, the policy of Prince Menschi- 
koflf was simplyi the assertion of the supremacy of 
Russia over the larger portion of the European subjects 
of the Sultau,—the first anj surest step to ultimate 
sovereignty over the whole. 

More like a sovereign prince than the Servant an 
ally, Prince Mensebikoff commenced his mission by a 

- ‘ u 
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deluand for tlie dismissal of Fuad Effendi^^a minister 
whom he regarded as belonging to the ^ti-Bussian 
interest. This demaiM, insolently put forward,—made, 
in fact, with the solo view of displaying the greatness of 
Bussia to the startled people of Europe,—was at once 
complied with. The obnoxious minister was dismissed, 
and then, Prince Menschikoff, deeming the ball at bis 
foot, developed, perhaps rather too incautiously, the 
secret object of his mission. We have used the term 
** rather too incautiously,” because it is quite probable 
that the Bussiau ambassador traded on the absence of 
Lard Stratford de Bedeliffo from his post. He possibly 
thought that thf- fnet that this determined enemy ot 
Bnssian aggrct;sion Avas jn England, afforded him the 
best opportunity f pj*essing his master’s demands upon 
the Turkish Cjio\eniment, But, if he argued in that 
way, he de<ieived iiimsclf. Not even Loixl Stratford 
de Redclifle, skilled as he Avas in foiling Bussian 
manoeuvres,— not eyen Lord Stratford couM have 
watched witli a kcmier or more penetrating glance the 
movements of Prince ]\Ienschikoflr than. did Colonel 
Rose. So far as the manoDuvrea of the insolent agent 
of the Czar could be fairly mot,’he met them. In open 
warfare, he avhs the undaunted representative of British 
interests. In secret manoeuvring inejpedp an English¬ 
man always feels less at home than a semi-Asiatic; but 
in watchfulness, in promptitude, in decision,—in all tlie 
requirements, in fact, which depend upcm the action of 
a manly mind, Colonel Rose could not have been sur- 

Biit a crisis that would test all these qualities was 
festt. approadiiiig. Prince Menschikoff, finding that 
luV previous demonstrations bad not produced their 
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mtended effect, and seeing that the time had arrived, 
when, if 1ft did not wish to be baffled, he must take a 
decisive step, made those demands upon the Sultan, 
which if complied with, would have rendered him ab¬ 
solutely subservient to the Kussiari power, and have 
involved, in addition, a complete* infraction of the 
quadruple treaty of 1841, of which England was one 
of the guarantees. In this difficulty, the ministers of 
the Sultan, who had already had ample experience of the 
firmness and good faith of the Englisli Chargfi-d’affaires, 
informed Colonel Kose, that they would be compelled 
to give way to Prince Menscliikoff, and that {lussian 
policy must triumph, unless some positive and material 
guarantee were given them that England would support 
them in opposing the Eussian demands. OiuColoufd 
Bose endeavouring to ascertain more definitely the 
nature of the guarantee they required, it cAiue'out, that 
they would be satisfied wlfh nothing sfliort of a material 
pledge,* and they suggested that Colonel Kose should 
call up*the British fleet from Mafia to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, or to the neighbouring waters. 

, This was surely a jiosition to try a man,—to test the 
stuff that was in him. It should be iT?ineiubered that 
Colonel Eoso was not the appointed representative of 
England at |he Ottoman Po^te; lie was acting in the 
absence of bis chief. That chief too w^as a man of 
wide-spread European reputation, of great influence at 
Constantinople,' where' for j^ears he had succeeded in 
making his will respected. The acting for such a man 
doubled the responsibility of the acting officer, in that a 
false step on his parl^ made during a few months’ tenure 
of office, would bb more prominently nciticed by the 
public, when conti^ted with a career that for sewen 
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years bad been marked by uniform suooess. On tbe 
decision arrived at in this erl^s depended too tbe issues 
of peace or war. Had Colonel Bose, for instance, in* 
formed the niiuistem of the Sultan, that, with the best 
will in the world, he could not take upon himself the 
re^onsibility of ordering up the fleet from Malta, the 
Porte would have succumbed, Bussian policy would 
have triumphed, but there would have been no war. 
To order up the fleet, was to pledge England to action. 
It was to'assure Turkey of material aid in resisting 
Bussian aggression. For any oflicial, especially for one 
only aptiug as a deputy, this was a very grave con¬ 
sideration, a verv weighty resptuisibility, —a responsi¬ 
bility which would certainly have made the nights of 
iiiany ^fcepless, d their very lives a burden. 

Colonel Bose, however, never liesihited. The only 
responsibility he if guided was the strict perfonnance, 
without fear of coft 80 (][iienct*s, that wdiich he conceived 
to be bis duty. With the treiity of Unkiar Skelessi 
before his eyes, and Icnowing that Bussia was flow de¬ 
manding sometliing more even than was, conceded by 
that fatal arrangement, he felt that the time had arrived 
when, if ever, a'^check must be given to tbe encroach¬ 
ments of that Power. lie informed the Porte, therefore, 
that if they would refuse tp assent to the illegal demands 
of the Bussian Ambassador, he woul j ask the British 
to assume a position with regard to Constan- 
which would leave no doubt that Great Britain 
W0a)4 Bot ^ enforcement of the Bussian 

4^ianitd& This was suflScient. The Porte, appreciating 
the advantage of the move, and seeing that It was a 
checkmate ti^the Bussian Ambassadd% delayed, a reply 
to ^is demands, but at the same timi^,made no secret 
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that they had asked for, and that the representative of 
the British Government had consented to, the appear¬ 
ance of the British fleet somewhat nearer Constan- 
‘ tinople. 

We may pause for a moment to consider all the 
circumstances attending tliis line of action. The im¬ 
portance of the crisis cannot be exaggerated. Prince 
Menschikoff was at Constantinople, with liis grasp on 
the throat of the Sultan, and en<leavouring to force 
from him his consent to an arrangement wfiich would 
have been the death-warrant of the Turkish^Empire. 
The Sultan himself appeared inclined to yield, die did 
not place much depoiidonce upon England. The 
English ministry bad, indeed, all along failed to peieei,ve 
the im|X)rt.ance of the crisis, or the proper "Siiode of 
meeting it. They believed that Jhe moral inQuence of 
England, exeried op belialf of Turkey, would bo suffi¬ 
cient to induce the Czar^o recede, and they ft^ared that 
the smallest ptiysieal dcnionstra^nn on our part would 
be regarded as an insult to the dignity, the honour, the 
unblemished good taith, which they publicly attributed, 
and privately denied, to the Kussiaii Emperor. They 
dreaded, moreover, lest the.Czar should seize upou any 
display of force as a pretext for accomplishing the great 
object of hisi ainj)ition. It was fortunate that Colonel 
Bose was quite free from the delusions which paralysed 
the action of the British Ministry. The last movement 
of Prince Menschikoff had convinced him that it was 
absolutely necessary to satisfy Turkey, by something 
stronger than words, that England would not allow her 
to fell undefended. Bie felt in flmt, that it was neces- 
■ sary not only to act, but to act on the «Qoment,r^to 
strike a cqunter-blow to this stroke of Prince MonsChi*: 
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koff, to commit England, as far as he conld commit her,, 
to somctliing more than a protest against this arbitrary 
infraction of the common law of nations. He therefore * 
unhesitatingly sent a requisition to Admiral Deans 
Dundas, then commanding the British fleet at Malta, 
to proceed at once to Besika Bay. 

Admiral Dundas, bound to comply with the requisi¬ 
tion of an Ambassador l)nt not of a Charg^-d’affaires, 
declined to leave Malta. His refusal, however, was of 
no great consequence. It was the refusal of oim of the 
machiuqi^ and not of one of the motive jvowers, of the 
English Government. The fact that Colonel Hose had 
^nt for the Ik'd gave to the Turkish Government n 
feeling of confi(lcTif*e which enabled thorn to reply iu no 
suhmisske tone the ariogant demand of’ Prince Men- 
schikoff.^ The CiUtaimy they now possessed of the sup¬ 
port of England inspired the Turkish H^nisters with a 
spirit to which tfiey had loj?^ been strangers. None 
knew hetEer than Ihej^that there were fen divisions of 
picked Eussiaii troops always ready at Seliftstopol for 
immediate opomtions, and they were well aware that 
they had nothing to oppose the disembarkation of such 
a.force at the mouths of tha Danube, or under the jvalJls 
of Constantinople. Their nop-compliance with his de¬ 
mands came, as a surjirise, to Prince ^Menschikoif. It 
announced to him not only the failure of his gi*eat emp^ 
—the certain success of which he liad already herald^ 
to his master,—but it discovered to him also that his 
attack had recoiled upon himself This attack 
indeed provoked the assuiiance of that nmterial support 
&om one at least of the great Western Powers> the 
possibility ofi^ which Prince Men^ilfoif had constantly 
^deitded. Too careless in his arrogance to Ic^k closely 
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into matters, he had, believed that the English had 
thrown away their last trump-card when they permitted 
Lord Stratford to proceA to Epglaiid. His mortifica¬ 
tion, then, may be imagined, when,'on leading the ace 
of his strong suit, he found that it was trumped by 
Colonel Rose. 

We have stated that Admiral Deans Dundas declined 
to comply with Colonel Hose’s requisition. In this 
conduct he was supported by the British ministry, but 
not by the British public. With a true instinct, the 
people of England discerned that Colonel Rose had 
done the right thing at the right time, aii*d it was 
the common belief that the admiral’s refusaf to 'act 
would only the more firmly rivet in the mind of the 
Czar the conviction he had entertained from the outset,, 
that the English ministry were prepared to go to any 
lengths to defend Turkey, except to corwmit* England 
to war. Whether,* at ^tJiat period, 4lie Czar had pro¬ 
ceeded too far in his •violent courses lo retreat with 
digniiJJ^, may be doubtful; but* Rail his judgment been 
sufficiently cool at that epoch to view mattera in their 
natural light, it cannot be doubted but that the prompt 
carrying out by tlie British Governinvnt pf the states¬ 
manlike and decisive measure initiated by Colonel 
Rose, would have contributed more than anything to 
change his opinion. When, a little*later, the continued 
aggressive conduct of the Czar opened the eyes of the 
members of lAie Aberdeen Cabinet to the policy and 
wisdom* of Colonel Hose’s conduct, and they ordered 
the fleet to the Turkish waters, the fatal ‘‘too late” 
stepp^dn between the order and the result they hoped 
fdr, The Czar had, in the meanwhile, pledged himself 
too deeply to his ambitious projects in the %e of 
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Europe, and ho could no longer withdraw from them 
without the loss of that prestige which he valued’ more 
t^an puftver. 

But we are not writing an account of the diplomatic 
errors of that memorable period. Sir Hugh Bose, at 
all events, can look back to the part he played in 
those struggles with a pardonable pride. Soon after the 
’occurrence to which we have referred, Lord Stratford 
^ returned to his post, and almost his first act, after 
making himself master of the events which had occurred 
during bis absence, and after taking in the actual state 
of afiairs, was to stamp with the approval uf his vigorous 
intellect tlie conduct of his locum tenetis. Every one 
knows what followed his return. When at last the 


scales dropped imTu the eyes of tlie . and he 
saw that the Engl'sh were prepared to fight if he did 
not yield; when he I’ealised the fact that the astute 
Emperor of the French, apparently, find only apparently, 
following their lead, was resoWed to support them, he 
liad committed himself top far to retreat, and w&r was 
inevitable. 

War followed. Colonel Rose, released from his purely 
diplomatic functions, w'as appointed Queen’s Commis¬ 
sioner at the Head-Quarters of the French army. In 
this capacity, he and two other officers appointed at the 
same time,—Colonel Claremont, and *^Iajor the Hon. 
St. George Foley,—were the organs of communication, 
between the British and French BLead-Quarters. They 
were consulted by the French Generals in all matters 
relating to Ijord Raglan’s army, and were present in 
all the battles and operations heibre the enemy, being 
entrusted with the delicate, and often difficult and 
dang^hrous, duty, of conveying the communications 
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between the French Marshal and the British Com- 
raander-in-Chief. To narrate each individual action in 
which Colonel Rose was engaged would be to* narrate 
the history of the Crimean war. It will be suffifcient 
to state that Colonel—then promoted to Brigadier- 
General—Rose was recommended for tlie cross of the 
Legion of Honour after the battle of the Alma; that he 
was constantly mentioned in the Despatches published 
in the ‘ London Gazette/ for distinguished conduct in 
the French trenches and at the battle of Inkermann, 
where he had two horses shot under him. It deserves 
to be added, that Marshal Canrobert, then commanding 
the French Army, recommended General Rose for the 
Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct on three different 
occasions, and that the claim was not prefervipd, solely 
because general officers were expressly excluded 1‘rom 
this decoration. For his servi< . ’s in tlns.wur. General 
Rose received the Turkish Order < ?the Mcdjidie, was 
made ^a Knight Companion of the Bath, and was pro- 
moteefto the rank of JaeutejiaiTt-Geiierai, “ for distin¬ 
guished conduct in the field.” 

But a short time elapsed before the reputation gained 
in the Crimea was tested in a far different field. Tlie 
Indian mutiny caused a demand upon England for 
generals of,the highest promise, and, amongst others, 
Sir Hugh Rose was directed to repair to the scene 
of warfare. He was sent to Bombay, and, very soon 
after his arrival there, in the autumn of 1857, he 
was ordered to proceed in the direction of Mhow, to 
assum^ command of the fo,i*ce acting in Malwa, and 
which was afterwards termed the Central India Field 
One divisibn of this force under General Wood- 
burn hod marched from Bombay in June ih the <lirec- 
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tioR of Mhow, On arriving at Annmgabad, however, 
ij|B destination seemed so uncertain to Colonel Durand, 
the Govemor-General’p Agent for Central India, and 
who had been driven from Indore by the*mutinou8 
troops of Holkar, that that able officer hastened to 
the south, in order, by his personal influence, to direct 
its movements. Colonel Durand met this force at 
Asseergurh, and so impressed his strong character On 
tlie direction of its moveTuents, that not only was 
the rebellbus fort of Dhar taken, but Neemuch was 
very seasonably relieved after two actions fought at 
Mundisoro. These victories not only broke the spirit^ 
of llolkar’s mutinr-ns soldiers, but cowed them so com¬ 
pletely, that at Indore they ignominiouslv laid down 
their arms before the man whose life, only a few 
we^s earlier, they had treacherously attempted. We 
would willingly pause to dilate upon this little episode 
of the mutiny. It is an episode which is but little 
known, and which the unassiihiing reticence of the 
i chief actor in it has kept hidden from the outer%orld. 
It is however foreign to our present subject. We wiU 
only say of it here, that there are few passages in any 
history which tell of more unselfish devotion, more firm’ 
wrestling with adverse fortune, n\ore prompt and ready 
action in difficult circumstancesj than wpre evinced, 
from the time of the outbreak at Indore on the 1st July, 
to that of the battle of Mundisore in the last week of 
November, 1857, by Colonel Durand, 

It was after the battle of Mundisore and the relief of 
Neemuch, which followed it immediately, that tl^e force 
proceeded to Jndore, and here, on the 16th December, 
it was joined by Sir Hugh Kose. The first instructions 
whiqh Sir Hu^h had received were to detach one of his 
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brigades along the grand frunk road to Gwalior, whilst 
he himself should march the other brigade into Bundle- 
kuud via Saugor, relieving ^at place on' its way. 
These t^ brigades were to unite at Calpee on the 
Jumna. Subsequently, however, it was decided that a 
Madras column under Sir George Whitelock should 
march to the relief of Saugor and for the pacification 
of Bundlekund, co-operating for that purpose with the 
little army under Sir Hugh Eose. 

The force under Sir Hugh’s immediate osders at this 
time consisted of one troop of horse artillerj^ one light 
field battery, two eight-pounder guns, two eight-inch 
mortars, two five and a lialf inch mortars, one eight-mch 
howitzer; of cavalry, a squadron of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
and a troop of cavalry of the Hydrabad Contingent; 
of infantry, one Em’opeau regimfint, one Bombay native 
regiment; one regiment of the Hjtlrabad Contingent. 
The same Contingent* also furnished two six-pounder 
gunsi*and detachments froi^ ^vo other infantry regi¬ 
ments. Attached to the force also were some Bombay 
and Madras sappers and miners^ • 

Sir Hugll stayed a short time at Indore to organise 
his force, yd to arrange so as to co-operate with Sir 
George Wl^itelock,* but, finding that this latter ofiScer 
could not be so early in the field as had been hoped, 
and learning that the necessities of the invested officers 
at Saugor were very great, he resolved to diverge from 
the plan of the campaign, and march liimself to the 
relief of Saugor, On tlie_^ 8th January therefore he 
quitted Indoi'e, and passing thrdugh Bhopal, where 
he was warmly welcomed by the Begum and assisted by 
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sapplies and a contingent 800 strong, he arrived before 
Eathgnrh on the morning of the 24th. 

This fort “said to b.e larger and as strong as that 
of Mooltan,” and which had resisted a very lirge force 
of Scindia for five months, is situated near the high 
road from Indore to Saugor, and commands the neigh¬ 
bouring country. It is distant but thirty miles from 
Saugor, and it had been occupied in force by the rebels, 
as the best mode of hindering the relief of that place. 

It is described as being very strong,—“the east and 
south faces almost perpendicular,—the rr)ck scarped 
and strengthened bv a deep rapid river running close * 
beneath from east to west; the north face looked along 
the densely jungiofl hill, and was strengthened by a 
deep ditch some h » nty feet wide; the west face over¬ 
looked the town atid Sapgor road; in this face was the 
gateway ffanked by so^eral square and round bastions. 
The wall to the Viorth side ,\Vas strengthened by an 
outwork looking like a second wall. Along each face 
were strong bastions commanding various points,* and 
also in the four angles. Approach from the east and 
south was next to impossible; approiach from the west. 
or town side almoet as difficult.”* 

Sir Hugh arrived before this place o^l the 24th 
January,-and found the enemy poste'd in some strength 
on the banks of the river. Having attacked and dis¬ 
persed these, he at once invested the fort, and selected 
sites for his breaching batteries. These were ready for 
opening fire on the night of the 26th, and all that night, 
the whole of the following day, and on the ii§jbb, a 
brisb^ fire was kept' up. On the 28th, however, the 
Rajah* of Ba^^pore moved fofward Vith a force of 

♦ Dr. Low. 
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revolted sepoys and Villaities,* to relieve Batgurh. 
He advanced on the rear of the investing force with 
standards flying and with an apparent confidence seldom 
manifested by the rebels. The approach of this force 
was seen, by the garrison, and their Are on the investing 
army redoubled. Sir Hugh, however, without for a 
moment relaxing his Are bn the fort, detached some 
troops, consisting mainly of cavalry, to drive back this 
new enemy. The appearance of these troopers was 
sufiicient; the rebels did not wait to be charged, but, 
throwing away their arms and ammunition, made off 
into the jungles. The garrison of Batgurh, disheartened 
by the ill success of their allies, silently evacuated 'the 
fort ‘during the night, escaping by a path, the preci¬ 
pitous nature of which would ordinarily be considered 
sufficient to deter men from using it. Their escape, 
regrettable in one sense, was not perhaps^ on the whole 
to be lamented, for the .fort itself was so strong, that a 
few resolute defenders* could have held it for a long 
time dgainst very superior numl^rs. 


After taking Batgurh, Sir Hugh marched with a 
portion of his force to Barodia, fifteen miles distant, 
to complete the discomfiture of the IJajah of Banpore. 
He found the enemy posted on the banks of the river 
Bina) determined to resist his passage. But Sir Hugh, 
at once attacking him, drove liim from all his positions, 
and inflicted upon him a loss of four or five hundred 
mea. There was considerable busli-skirmishing, and 
the enemy fought unusually mcII. ^We lost two officers 
killed, and six wounded. The enemy's defeat, however, 
was complete, and the Bajah, wounded, was compeUed 
to flee on foot through the jungles. The immediate 


* Foreign inerceiiftric& 
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consequence of these operations was the relief of Saugor^ 
was effected on the 3rd "February, after the place 
had been invested nearly eight months. 

Thus had the first object of the campaign been 
effected. The next was the recapture of Jhansie, and 
the infliction of punishment for the barbarous and cold- 
. blooded slaughter of our countrymen and countrywomen 
in that place. 

Jhansie lies about a hundred and twenty-five miles, 
north of Saugor. But before any movement could be 
made in that direction, it was necessary to capture 
prurrakotta, a strong fort about five-and-twenty miles to 
the^east of Saugor, garrisoned by the rebel !!w>poys of the 
51st and 52nd native infantry, and amply stored with 
prdvisioDs of all s^hIs. . The fort itself stood upon *^an 
elevated angle of ground, the wide river Sonar washing 
the east face,Tr- a tribiWary stream,—the Gidaree nullah 
with precipitous banks,—flowing round the west and 
north faces; to the soutli, a strong gateway flanked 
by bastions, and a ditlii about twenty feet dee{», and 
tWrty wide. This ditch ran round the west face also.” 
So thick were its parapets, that, when the place was 
attacked by Brigadier Watson in 1818 with a force 
of 11,000 men, and twenty-eight siege guns, he was 
unable, in three weeks, to malcc a breach in them, 
and the garrison was allowed to evacuate the fort with 
all the honours of war I 

Against this place Sir Hugh Bose marched, and, 
surprising and cutting up a rebel picquet on his way, 
came before it on the evening of the 11th Feb^aty* 
He found t^ enemy in some force in the vill^e in 
ftont of the fori He therefore, late as it was, \at 
once,took m^ures to dislodge them by a brisk fire 
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of artillery. The rebel sepoys immediately formed 
up, and advanced at the double on our guns; but they 
were repulsed. Making a secjpnd attempt, however, 
they came close up to the guns before they^ were 
broken, but then their discomfiture was complete. 
Next morning the breaching batteries 'were erected, 
and a fire was kept up on the fort all day. That 
evening it was evacuated. The enemy, however, were 
pursued by the Hydrabad cavalry, and were cut up 
in great numbers. 

Gurrakottn taken, no obstacle remained to the march 
upon Jhansie. About forty miles to the north of Saugor 
was the strongly forted pass of ^laltoun, and through 
this it was supposed the 'British force must march. 
But there was another pass,—that of Mu4anpore,— 
very strong and very narrow,—by wliich it was equally 
possible f^ the troops to advfince. lk?tween these 
pa«;8es and 8augor was, a little hfll-fort also called 
Barodm, held bv the rebels. 

In ^this direction the Central India force marched 
on the morning of the 27tli. Barodia was taken on the 
following day, and on the 3rd !March, the little army 
found itself in front of the passes. .Finding that of 
Maltoun very strongly fortified and guarded in force. 
Sir Hugh resolved to make a feigned attack upon 
it, whilst he should direct his real attack upon the less 
strongly octmpied pass of ^fiidanpore. 

Crowning the heights with the 3rd Europeans and 
the Hydrabad infantry, nnd bringing the main body 
alongj)e road, the artillery, in advance, Sir Hugh soon 
felt the en^my in front. The skirmishers fimt engaged 
on the heights And in the jungle, but as those of 
the enemy were driven back, a strong fi?e of artillery 
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opeoied from a coirmanding position at the other end of 
the pass. Our advance was for the moment checked, so 
hot was the fire; Sir ^ugh himself had a horse shot 
under him, and the artillery-men took shelter behind 
their guns. The halt was, however, only temporary. 
The guns of the Hydrabad Contingent opened upon the 
enemy with shell, and, under cover of this fire, the 
infantry, reforming, daslied at them. Asiatics can stand 
everything but a charge of Europeans. They had here 
a splendid ^position, and a largo force to hold it; but 
the sight of the charging Ited-coats was too much for 
them. ^Men, who were brave, who certainly did not 
fear death, wlio hftiod us bitterly, shrurdf from the hand- 
to-hand encounter which our soldiei’s offered them. 
They fled, and t:’ » pass was stormed. The effect of 
this success was very great. It so daunted the enemy, 
that they*^gave up, witPiout a blow, the pass gf Maltoun, 
the fort of Narut fti its rear, tjfe little fort of Serai, the 
strong foil; of uMarowra on tlie road to Jhansie, the 
fortified castle of Ban pore,, the I'esidence of the Rajah of 
Banixire, the almost impregnable fort of Tal-Behul on 
the heights over the lake of that name; they abandoned 
also the line of the Bina and Betwa, with the exception 
of the fort of Cliandaree on the left bank of the latter 
river. 

After this engagement, and the formal annexation of 
the district, which, in consequence, came into the per¬ 
manent possession of the British, Sir Hugh continued 
his march towards Jhansie. To the fall of this place 
great importance was attached by Ijord Oanniijj^Lord 
Clyde, and Lord Elphinstone. It was regarded as the 
stronghold of the rabel power in Oeiftral India, and as 
a pl^e the fery holding of which by the Ranee was 
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not oifly a defiance to the British, but constituted -the 
main strength of the yebels on the right bank of Jumna. 

It was a place, too, in which, the slaughter of our 
cotfttrymen and countrywomen had been accompanied 
by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, and where the 
hate to the English name had been shown by acts of 
the most wanton cruelty. Nevertheless, anxious as were 
LoihI Canning and the Commander-in-CHef that Jhansie 
should fall and fall speedily, they were both so impressed 
with its strength, and the inadequacy of the ft»rce at the 
dis]X)sal of Sir Hugh, that they wrote to him, and offered 
him the option of proceeding instead towards J3an^a. 
The original strength of Sir Hugh Hose’s force when 
ho joined it at Indore, we have already seen. His 
first brigade commanded by Brigadier Stuart was of 
about siiniliar strength. Jhansie on the other hand wns 
exfe*emely capable of being defended. The city was 
surrounded by a gninit?^ wall, twenty-five feet high, 
loopho«led and bastioned. On the wall large guns were 
moun^d, commanding every approach. But the fortress 
was far stronger. On its south and east faces were 
strong towers, the guns of which were so laid as to en¬ 
filade one another, and Satteries had been thrown up 
outside the fort, commanding every approach to it. The 
Saugor road, had been especially cared for, and the | 
fortress, strong naturally,—built on a liigh granife rock, [ 
—bad been rendered to all appearances impregnable, j 
It was garrisoned by 11,000 men, composed of rebel | 
sepoys, Valaitees, and Bundoelas, and governed by a * 
woman^ho wanted only a gpod cause to be a heroine. 
As if to add to the dilficulties of tJie situation, Sir 
Hugh Bose learnc^i that Tautia Topee had raised and 
organised a considerable, force,—which he had dignified 
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with the title of the Army of the Peshwa; that He had 
taken* the fort of Chirkaree in B}indelkund, and that 
he was moving toward^ Jhansie with the intention of 
driving the English force from its walls. ^ 

With all these difficulties in liis path. Sir Hugh did 
not hesitate for an.instant. To many a man, the re¬ 
sponsibility, kindly meant as it was^ placed upon him; 
the offer to him to move elsewhere with his force, 
because Jhansie was too strong for him; would have 
caused terrible anxiety and hesitation. But superior 
men revel in responsibility. They delight in being 
allowet^to play their own game. Far, then, from avail¬ 
ing himself of the option of transferring his force to a 
less dangerous scene, Sir Hugh prepared himself, with 
the greater determination, to attack tlio rebels in their 
own chosen and wel]-fortifie<l position. On his march to 
that place, and with a view to secure his left rear, Sir 
Hugh despatched tljpneral Stewart, commanding his first 
brigade, to attack the fort of Chandaree on the river 
Bettwa. Tliis fort was stormed on the 17th March, 
after a desperate resistance on the part of the garrison, 
and with a loss on our side of five officers and twenty- 
five men killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh himself marched on Jhansie, and 
arriving before it on the 21st March, at once invested 
it. To invest such a place as Jhansie, four and a half 
miles in circumference, with the force at the disposyal of 
the English general, was cerfeinly a very bold measure. 
But boldness is often synonymous with prudence, and, 
in determining to adopt tl^ mode of attack, ^Hugh 
showed how well ho had mastered the leading features 
of the Viatic character. Investment diminishes certainly 
thecnniuber/ of the attacking force, but, on the ofiher 
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hand, it diminishes to a far greater extent, the confidence 
of an impressionable enemy, for it displays to him yonf 
own. It is a common remark ^hat the English do not, 
an(f never will, understand the native character. This 
m§ky be tnie in some of its aspects. It is not less true, 
however, that there are some points of the English 
character which the Natives can never comprehend. 
The Dantonic motto, Vaudace^ Vaudace^ toujour8 Vaudace, 
contains within itself a principle which an English 
general can always successfully employ dgainst an 
Asiatic foe;—a principle which the natives of India have 
never yet been able to understand. Nothing pcdralyjses 
them so much as boldness. The smallest hesitation on 
the other hand gives them courage. In the presence pf 
a native army, then, a general can always •risk ma¬ 
noeuvres which he would not dare to dream of before an 

• • 

European enemy. . * 

The complete investi^ent of Jhansie, therefore, by 
the snfall force under Sir Hug^i Eose, w'as prudent, 
because it was bold. The garrison within its walls read 
in that act the determination of the English general 
to take not only the place, but the garrison with it. 
Nevertheless, they were resolved to ^ell their lives 
dearly. The capabilities of defence were as great as 
the difficulties of ^e attack were many; and the Eanee 
was at the same time aware that Tantia TopeOj^at the 
head of 12,000 men with twenty guns, was marching to 
her relief. 

The difficulties of the attack were indeed many. The 
fort ofJQ^anjsie, on the high granite rock,—with its three 
lin^ of works, its fianldng lire, and its walls of solid 
mai^nry, presented a most forniidable aspect It .was 
soon aiSCertmned too that it would bo necessary to take 

x2 
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the* city prior to attacking the fort, as the latter 
could not be breached. This involved a double labour 
and a double danger. ^ 

Jhansie was invested on the 22nd, and the same 
evening the necessary operations were effected for 
erecting batteries to breach the city wall. Four of 
these were ready on the evening of the 24th, and opened 
fire on the 25th. On that day, the first brigade, under 
Brigadier Stuart, joined from Ohandaree. It was at 
once nioveti to the south of the fort, and constituted the 
left attack. The siege was now begun in real earnest, 
Oty trpops, however, were terribly overworked. For 
seventeen days they never took off their clothes, nor 
were the hoi*ses unbridled except to water. From 
the two attacks shot and shell were continually poured 
into the city, whilst from the whole line of wall the 

I ft 

enemy’s guusmever ceased to thunder a reply. Advanced 
positions were ta^en up nea?^’ the wall to enable our 
riflemen Uj fire upon ^the enemy’s gunners. On both 
sides the exertions were unceasing.* Women and 
children were seen assisting in repairing the defences 
of the walls, and carrying water and food to the troops 
on duty, whilst the Kanee herself constantly visited the 
troops and animated them to enthusiasm by her presence 
and her words. 

For ^breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to 
spare only two eighteen-pounder guns, the remainder 
of the artillery being used A as to employ the enemy ' 
incessantly, and to damage the buildings inside ^e 
walte. The progress made’ by these two giin@ was, 
owing to the great strength, of the walls, extremely 
slow. But on the 29th the parapeteT of the fort bastion 
wene tom down from the le^ attack, and on the SOtih 
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and 31st farther damage was made on their defences. 
Still, no breach had been effected; the vigilance of 
the enemy was unabated; their determination to resist 
, as strong as ever; when, on the evening of the last 
mentioned day intelligence reached the general that 
a new eijemy was advancing in great force from the 
north. 

This was the army of Tantia Topee,—an army, which, 
collected from the materials of the force which had 
attacked General Windham in his entronoliments at 
Cawnpore, and was subsequently beaten by Sir Colin 
Campbell,—had been re-organised under the title of 
Army of the Peshwa by Tantia Topee at Nowgong, 
and which, taking Chirkaree en route, was now marching 
to the relief of Jliansie. This army crbssed the gettwa the 
same night, and encamped close to tlie English force. 

The position of Sir Hugh Itbse was i’ull *of peril. 
Before him was an unc&w^uered fortftjss, garrisipied by 
11,000 warriors; behind liim and close to him, an army 
of 12,0OO men heade<l by a s\vorn enemy of tlie British* 
name,—one who had revelled in the slaughters of 
Cawnpore. It was thus a position which required in a 
special degree a clear head, a cool judgment, and a firm 
will,—a position in which a single false step would have 
ruined us. But Sir Hugh was equal to the occasion. 
Bightly judging that to withdraw the investing troops 
for the puipose of meeting Tantia Topee would give to. 
• the besieged p moral as well as a material advantage, 
Sir Hugh determined to continue to press the siege with 
ener^and vigour, whilst He,should march in perami, at 
the head of such troops as could be spared from the 
actual dutiesiof thjs siegej against the new enemy. His 
plan was to attack the enemy at day-break with a^out 
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1,000 men of the second brigade, and a less number 
of the first. 

Learning in the night, howerer, that Tantia had 
detaolied a division of Tfiis army to relieve Jha;isie on ^ 
the northern side, Sir Hugh directed the first brigade 
to move against that body, whilst he himself should 
attack the enemy at dawn. But Tantia U’opee did not 
wait for the dawn. Whilst it was yet dark, he moved 
his first line towards the British encampment, and,drove 
in the vedettes. But, no sooner had the retreat of these 
cleared the line, then the British guns commenced a 
brisk fire on the advancing body. But the fire of a few 
guns was powerless to stop tlie onward movement of a 
line which extejided considerably bevond the British on 

y w 

both flanks. The enemy had only to move straight 
on to come .with their overlapping wings upon the 
investinjJ pa^ty, wlio •would thus be placed, literally, 
between tw<j fires. Sir Hugh ,*.omprehended this in an 
instant. Massing then his hofse artillery on his left 
and accompanying it Vith a squadron of cavafry, he 
directed it against the riglit flank of the enemy. Simul¬ 
taneously, another squadron under the general in person 
charged his left ^lank. Terrified at beiiig thus attacked 
on both flanks, the enemy halted, and his troops became 
huddled together in disordered masses. At this moment 
our infantry received orders to advantse. Pouringjn a 
volley,'they dashed forward at the charge. The result 
was magical. The enemy’s line at once broke and fietl, 
in complete disorder, toward the second line, abandoning 
several of their guns. 

Meanwhile General Stuart had been equally successful 
against the other division of the enemy. The two routed 
parties were# being thus simultaneously driven on the 
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third division, which, under the personal command of 
Tantia Topee, still stood its ground. The line of pursuit, 
however, led Sir Hugh Rose against the front of Tantia s 
array, whilst it drew General Stuart on to his right flank. 
Seeing himself thus in danger of being attacked simul¬ 
taneously in front and flank, and encumbered by the 
crowds of panic-stricken fugitives, the rebel commander 
resolved to retreat across the Bettwa. To check the 
advance of the English he caused the jungle in front 
of liim to be set on fire, and tlien, under cover of the 
smoke and flame, moved rapidly towards the river. He 
effected his passage under cover of his guns, which w'cre 
remarkably uell served, but he did not find himself*the 
safer. He w’as closely followed by our liorse artillery 
and cavalry, which had dashed at a gallop through *tlie 
flaming jungle, and the [)ursnit wns continued until 
every gun in his possession had1^)eeii ca[»tiircd. Tantia 
himself fled to Calpe’C^^ He had Ibst, in this action, 
fifteen hundred men, afid his force had been completely 
dispill’sed. Kever w'as a vic^orf more complete. 

Fatigued and exhausted, but with their morale in¬ 
creased as much as that of the enemy had been de- 
pressed by the events of the day, tlvJ victorious little 
army returned to their position before Jhansie, on the 
eveninj? of the Ist. Sir Hu A was determined to take 
prompt advantage of the discouragement which the 
defeat of the great army of the Peshwa had pioduced 
amon^ the garrison. He therefore continued to pour 
in a heavy fire all that night and the day followings— 
vrhen, deeming the breach in tlio city wall just prae- 
t^f)le, though only just practicable, he resolved to 
rnempt the stom of the place the next morning. He 
made his preparations accordingly. His plan ^as to 
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.make a false attack on the west wall, with a small 
detachment On the sound of their guns being heard, 
the main storming party was to issue forth and attack 
the breach, whilst on the right and left attempts- should 
be made to enter the city by escahiding. 

At 3 A.M. on the morning of the 3rd April the 
storming parties moved to the positions marked out for 
them to wait for the signal from the western side. No 
sooner was it given than the main storming party, 
consisting of the Sdth Foot and the 2otli Bombay native 
infantry, dashed at tlie broach, covered by a strong fire 
from the artillery. The resistaiico here was but trifling 
and the^ breach was entered with but small loss. The 
right attack, however, was nf)t so siiccosst'ul. (Joiisisting 
of the 3rd Europeans, some liydrabad infantry, and 
Madras and Bombay sa}>]>ers,—tlie laddei*s on the 
shoulders of fho last,hoy marched forward at the 
signal, but on debouching inte^’the plain in front of 
the city wall, they wei’c met ' by a heavy fire* from 
artillery, and the dischitrge of rockets, stinkpots, stones, 
blocks of wood, and other missiles. Moving straight on, 
however, they planted their ladders against the walT, 
but some of these were too short, some broke down 
under the weight of the stormers, and the officers who 
^cceeded in gaining tho%all on the others were cut ta 
pieces before they could receive assis'tance. Still our 
men pushed on, and very opjiortunely, a shout from the 
main column, showing that the breach had been slbrmed. 
came to assist them. The opposition in their front then 
slackened, and the rampart^ was gained. The attempt 
at escalading on the left had been successful, 
the three columns, uniting, poured into the town. But 
resistoce was? not yet over. Covered by the fire from* 
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the fort, the enemy showed a determined front, and each 
house and street were contested with a fierce obstinacy. 
Colonel Turnbull, commanding our artillery, was shot 
in this street battle. 

Nevertheless our troops pressing steadily onwards 
made way, and drove the enemy into the palace,—^the 
place he had fixed upon for liis most resolute resistance. 
Here the conflict was desperate. Every room was 
defended with the most determined fury. But it was of 
no avail. From chamber to chamber were the rebels 
driven with great shi\iglitcr, until at last the palace was 
our own. Even then tlio contest was not ov^*r. .The 
Kanee*s Body Guard, some fifty in number, still held 
the stables. Bushing into the stabje-yard to attack 
them, exposed as it was to the fire of th(i fort guns, 
several of our men were in the first instance cut down. 
The rebel troopers^, after fii-ing \heir carbines from be¬ 
hind their horses, momrt{;<l> J^^^d chafged s>vord in hand. 
Somer of their comrades at the stirae time fired the 
stablSs. A terrible confusion followed. The glare and 
heat of the flames, the fury of tlie excited combatants, 
the fire of the fort i)lunging amid friends and foes, the 
small space for the contest, all combined to make a 
scene such as has been seldom witnessed. It was not 
till every man of tliat Hody Guard had been cut down 
that order wns in some degree restored. 

All that night, and throughout the following day, 
desultory fighting continued,—the enemy being either 
slaughtered, or driven under the shelter of the fort guns. 
But^ 01^ the night of the 4th, the Bane*e, despairing of 
fti|ther resistance, evacuated the fort with all her re¬ 
maining fbUGwei*^ Sir Hugh occupied it early on the 
following morning, and detached a partyHn pursiiit of 
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the pnemy. Of these *tvvo hundred were cut up. Our 
less in the stonniug of Jhansie and the action of the 
Bettwa umoaiited to 343 killed aiid wounded, of whom 
thirty-six were uflicors; *th£it of the enemy was about 
;500(l 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Calj)ec>. Thijs 
was the main arsenal of the rebels, and it was wdJl pro¬ 
vided with artill<?rv and other warlik(% stores. Its 

tf 

distance froni Jliansie is one Inindrod and two miles 
in a north-oQstcrly direction. The capture of this place 
would enable Sir Hugh to co-operatci with the left rear 
of Lord Clydcj’s army, and, coupled witli the fall of 
Jhansie, it would set the seal to the extinction of the 
rebellion in Central India. 

Having rested and re-organised the forefe, wearied 
with seventeen days’ incessant labour, during which few 
of them were allowed tfu* luxury of a change of clothes, 
and having placed a suni<nent •'garrison in Jhansio, Sir 
Hugh prepared to carry out his plans on Calpee.** The 
appearance, however, oi the rebel garrison of Kofah in 
the neighbourhood compelled him to semi a detachment 
alter that enemy, and he awaited its return before he 
rabved. He had anean while been joined by a weak wing 
of the 7.I at Foot, but this reinforcement did not fill up 
the gaps wliich had been cau.4kl by casualties, and by 
the necessity which existed for leaving a garrison in 
Jhansie. At last, on the 25th April, having previously 
deteched a flying column under Colonel Orr, to cleat 
away the remnants of the rebels, who might otherwise 
imperil the communication^ between his own fqfce_ and 
General Whitelock’s,- and then to co-operate with him 
against Koonch, Sir Hugh marched in the direction of 
Calp^. Meanwhile the Banee of Jhansie, the dis- 
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possessed Raja of Banpore, and Tantia Topee had united 
their followers, and, impressed with the necessity of 
saying Calpee, had resolved to do battle for, that place 
at Koonch, about forty miles south-west of Calpee on 
the Jhansio road. The heat of the weather, unusually 
great, had made them determine to harass the Europeans 
as much as possible in the day time. Leaving then but 
a few troops in Calpee, they marched ^Vith the remainder 
to Koonch, where they drew up under cover of the fort, 
and threw up eutrenchmeiits and cut ditches across the 
road in their front. They also occupied the small fort 
of Loliaree, whi(di, so long as they were allowed to hold 
it, would play upon the flank of an advancing enemy. 

Against tliis position, Sir Hugh Rose moved on 
the (ith May. The heat was terrific, but^tho whole 
district being studded wdth forts it was necessary to 
advance wdtli great caution, ll was loi^ past sunrise, 
therefore, when Sir iTli^h, having nfestered the enemy’s 
position, arrived so near it as to be able to direct Major 
Galf to proceed with a detachment to storm the fort of 
Loharee. This service was gallantly executed with a 
loss on our side of four officers and nineteen men; on 
that of the reb'fels, of all their number.* This impediment 
to an advance removed, Sir Hugh directed the 1st 
brigade,—co-operating %ith Colonel Orr on the other 
side of the Bettwa,—to make a feigned attack on tlie 
enemy’s position, whilst he himself, with the 2nd brigade, 
should make a flank march round their left, and attack 
them. The enemy did not wait for the full execution 
< of thig manoeuvre. AlaiTped by the presence of the 
Ist brigade in their front, and the movement of the 2nd 
brigade round tteir flank, threatening to cut them off 
from Calpee, they gave Way, after firing' a few rpnnds, 
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and retreated. Koonch at one to our hands, and 

t];oops were at once sent in pursuit of the enemy. They 
were followed up for sixteen miles, and pursuit only 
ceased where they had lost all their guns. , 

Although the resistance made by the rebels on this 
occasion was feeble on the field of battle,—result 
owing probably to the fear entertained by their leaders 
of being cut off ffrom Calpee,—yet in the execution of 
their retiring movement the gallant bearing of the 
infantry,—consisting of some regiments of the Gwalior 
Contingent,—called forth the admiration of the English 
ofiicers. This retreat was covered by a line of skir- 
misKers *two miles in length, resting upon supports of 
masses of tliirty or forty men at stated intervals. Those 
skirmishers retired for a long time in perfect order 
keeping up a brisk fire, and it w'as only when they were 
taken in llanlii by our Vjavalry and artillery that they 
were compelled to double up andf^ive way. 

Our troops suffered on this odcasion far more Atotb 
the sun than from thh gneray. The thermorfieter 
showed 120° in the shade. The force had been marching 
from daybreak, and the pui-suit was not over till nine 
o’clock at night. ^ Twelve men of the fist Foot were 
struck dead by the sun. Sir Hugh himself was struck 
down three times, and. Dr. Lowe informs us, “ while the 
action was going on, dhooly after dhooly was brought 
into the'field hospital with officers and men suffering 
from sunstroke, some dead, others prostrated) laughing 
and sobbing in weak delirium.” The sufferings from 
&tigue, thirst, and exposure were terrible. To al], how¬ 
ever, the general showed on example which inspired his 
soldiers; thrice struck down, he each time forced him¬ 
self Uf rally; #he personally directed the attack and 
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pursuit; he exposed femsdf as much as the meanest 
soldier; and the privations he endured were not less 
than those to which all ranks were subjected. 

Pressing on, as soon as possible, after this successful 
action, Sir Hugh established himself with the 2nd 
brigade at Golowlee, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
seven miles from Calpeo, on the 15th. Golowlee is not 
on the direct road from Koonch to Calpee, but Sir 
Hugh, having been informed that that .road had been 
strongly fortified, made a fiank march across country to 
his right, leaving the 1st brigade to make a feint upon 
the direct road. By this means Sir Hugh was^ ablp to 
open communications with Colonel G. V. Maxwell,— 
who, with the 88th Foot, some Sikhs, and the Camel 
Corps, was on the left bank of the Jumna,—^nd also to 
threaten Calpee in an unexpected quarter. Unfortu¬ 
nately the exposure suffered by the troops told upon 
them with terrible and the dcfiths and admissions 
into hospital increased at an alarming rate. The con¬ 
dition of our troops in this respect was well known to 
the enemy. Indeed, a general order issued by the rebel 
commander on the subject was, about this time, inter¬ 
cepted. This order stated that “as the European 
infidels either died or had to go into hospital from 
fighting in the sun, they were never to be attacked 
before ton o’clock in the day, in order that the^ might 
feel its force.” To add to his anxieties, information 
reached Sir Hugh at this time that tlie Nawab of Banda, 
who had recently been defeats by Sir Geoige Whitelock, 
hadjoiiied the rebels at Qalpee with a large force of 
very efficient cavalry,—^the remnants of our mutinous 
regimentsi—^and Vith some infantry and artillery as 
well. 
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0;i the I6th, 17th, and 18th iftay there was constant 
skirmishing between the two armies, in which the enemy 
were invariably driven back. On the night of the 19th 
Sir Hugh concentrated both brigades at Golowlee, and 
receiving on the following day from Colonel G. V. Max¬ 
well a reinforcement of two companies of the 88th, the 
Camel Corps, and 120 Sikhs, he prepared for a general 
attack upon Calpee. 

The attack presented great difficulties. Calpee is 
situated oh .a high rock rising from the Jumna, and is 
surrounded by miles of deep ravines,—forming in them¬ 
selves not only strong natiu*al obstacles to an attacking 
party, but offering to an enemy well acquainted with 
the country means of making sudden attacks, and of 
cutting off small detachments. These difficulties how¬ 
ever only inspired the general with a determination to 
overcome "them. His^plan was, that while Colonel 
Maxwell should slifell Calpee, ip^ 'reverse, from the left 
bank of the Jumna, he should clear the ravines .him¬ 
self, and then attack the left face of the fort. 

In pursuance of their plan to attack our men in the 
heat of the day only, the enemy had come down in force 
on the 20t}i, and attacked our right flank. To save his 
men for the grand assault he was meditating, Sir Hugh 
had contented himself with merely repulsing this attack. 
Next day Colonel Maxwell opened on the town and fort, 
and shelled them without intermission. On the following 
morning, information was brought to Sir Hugh that the 
rebels had resolved to attack him with all tlieir force on 
the 23rd; that their plan ii^as to make a feint, on his 
left, whilst, stealing np the ravines with their main 
attack, ^y should suddenfy burst upon his right, which 
they /^Iculated would be weakened to support the left. 
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The plan was a good one, and in \ military point of 
view, well deserved to succeed. 

It will be understood that our force lay in the ground 
between the road from Calpee fo Banda and the Jumnai 
—^the left nearly touching the Banda road, and the right 
resting on the ravines near the river. In pursuance of 
their plan, then, to compel us to weaken our right, the 
rebels marched out in masses about ten o’clock along 
the Banda road, and commenced an attack upon our 
left. This attack, headed by the Nawah of Banda, and 
Rao Sahib, nephew of the Nana, though intended only 
as a feint, soon made itself felt, and the left was heavily 
engaged. Still Sir Hugh, confident in his information 
as to the real object of the enemy, did not move a man 
from his right. The. attack on the left continued, the 
feigned attack became a very real om?, but Sir Hugh 
still kept his right in position. It was w^ll lie did so. 
Suddenly, as if by nhi^ic, the whole lino of ravines 
becanuJ a mass of fire / guns opened, and the enemy’s 
infantry, climbing up from bc,lo\^, poured in a musketry 
fire upon the right of our line. The suddenness of the 
attack, the numbers of the enemy, and the terrible heat 
of the day gave them a gi*eat advantage. Another 
pointy too, was in their favour. !Many of our Enfield 
rifies had become affected by constant use, and the 
men, after the first discharge, found it impossible to 
ram down their cartridges. Numbers of them likewise 
were stru(?k down by the sun, and many more were 
disabled by its force. When, therefore, the rebels, 
starting up in great numbers from the ravines, poured 
in volleys, which our men could but feebly reply to; 
whe& they saw that each discharge from our line became 
weaker than the former; they began to gain confid^ce- 
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‘ Moving on witli Idiid yells, and finding less and less 
’ opposition as they advanced, seeing in fact that our men 
rather gave way, they at last came on with great deter¬ 
mination, and driving all before them, came charging 
towards our guns. General Stuart, seeing the infantry 
driven back, dismounted from his horse, and drawing his 
sword bade the gunners defend their guns with their 
lives. Still the rebels advanced with frantic cries, and 
it seemed as though, from their very numbers, they 
must prevoJl, when Sir Hugh, to whom information of 
the desperate nature of affaii's on his right had been 
conveyed, brought up th e Camel Corps at their best 
' pace, tlfen, dismounting them and leading them forward 
at the double, without a moment s liesitation, charged 
the advancing foe,—who were then within thirty yards 
of our guns,—his men cheering as they did so. For a 
moment Vlie piiemy stbod, but only for a moment. To 
waver, to turn, to dice back into’ the ravines, followed 
almost naturally. Not only wat/ the attack on the; right 
thus repulsed, but tliA victory was virtually gained. 
For the left charged the enemy at the same time with 
so much -vigour and determination, that they broke arid 
fled with precipitation. Those readers who have fol¬ 
lowed the career of Sir Hugh Rose thus far with atten¬ 
tion will not have.failed to notice that he was never 
content with merely gaining a victory, but that he 
akways Improved*it so as to disperse and dapiago his 
enemy to the utmost So it was on tltis occasion. Not 
satisfied with driving the rebels from the field, he 
followed them up so closely, that he cut off a ^eat 
number of them from Oatpee. The same mghf the 
enemy evacuated that fc§t They were pursued how- 
ever.4iy our horse artillery and cavalry, until they lost 
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their formation,' and dispersed. All their guns, stores, 
and baggie were taken from them. Even the Eanee 
of Jhansie, who fled with them, was compelled, for want 
of a tent, to sleep under trees.' 

Calpee was entered oh the morning of the Queen’s 
birth-day. ^t was found to contain warlike stores in 
great abimdance; cases of English rifles and swords 
unopened; shot, shell, and eveiy description of ord¬ 
nance. 

Dr. Lowe thus describes the condition of •some of the 
heads of depar^ents when they entered Calpee. From 
it an idea may be formed of the manner in which^the 
ofScers and soldiers of the force generally were siiilering: 

“ The General,” ho saysj " was very ill: his chief of the ; 
staff, Colonel Wetherall, c.b., was in a raging fever; his 
quartermaster-general, Captain IMacdonald, worn out; 
the chaplain of the force had Idst his reason, and was 
apparently sinking fasit.’.^ Truly the^nen who composed 
this tpree, who fought*so nobly, and*who suffered so 
sevei%ly, deserved the best gijatilude of their country! 

The taking of C&lpce completed the plan of the cam¬ 
paign which the Government of Lidia hml drawn out for 
the Centiul Indian force, lilarching from Mhow in 
November, that force, in five months, had traversed 
Central *lndia; from the banks of the Seeprec tod 
Kala Sind it had haarched to the Jumna, and had there 
effected a junction with the troops under the orders of 
Lord Clyde. It had been compelled, it is true, to 
contest the whole country which it traversed; it had 
been its Idt to encounter, on several occasions, armies 
vastly superior in number, and led by iugb whose rancour 
agaihfit the British name incited them to the most 
determined efforts for our destruction; it had undeil^ken 
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sieges, the success of which alone would have made the 
reputatiou of a general. These deeds had been accom¬ 
plished, too, during a season, the terrible heat of which 
far surpassed the heat of corresponding seasons, and 
under a sun which proved more deadly ev^n than the 
enemy. Yet, moving steadily onwards, regarding diffi¬ 
culties as “obstacles to be overcome,” letting nothing 
beat him, showing himself equal to every emergency, 
Sir Hugh Hose had marched his force to the destined 
goal. Every imix'diment to his atlvance liad been 
swept away or struck down. Careless of hijaself, knowing 
that to him the representative of his Sovereign, and that 
Sovereign herself, loolced for the succe^ful issue of the 
campaign. Sir llugli had sliown himself foremost where- 
ever there was danger, kind, sympathising, and attentive 
wherever there was suffering. His care of his soldiers 
has never been exceedett. To look after tlieir comforts, 
to see that, after a Rard-fought action, the wounded were 
attended to, and‘after a long and tedious march, , that 
provisions and water w*ero abundant, was witli him a 
sacred duty. The kind word, tlie sympathising enquiry, 
were never wanting to the weary, the wounded, the 
suffering. If on, the battle-field he demanded all their 
energies, all their capabilities; if, for seventeen days 
beffire Jhansie, he required them to give everf faculty 
of mind and body to the carrying oui of a great end, 
and even to forego every comfort,—^at least, when the 
necessity passed away, he did for them all that it was 
in the power of a man in his situation to do. No man 
could have done more. Thq>same sun that struck down 
the soldier did not spare the commander; the same 
dangers that they encountered he dared likewise; if 
they ilid not spare themselves, neither did he; and yet 
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with all the cdres of the command upon him, with des¬ 
patches to write, reports to listen to, sketches of the 
country to examine, he managed to find time to attend 
to their concerns. The great interest taken in the 
soldier during his tenure of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief has not. always been regarded in an appreciatory. 
spirit. Yet that interest will not be regarded as extra¬ 
ordinary by those who have had practical experience of 
the splendid fighting qualities of our men, and who have 
learned from experience on the field and by the sick¬ 
bed that, howeyer much it may suit the conscientious 
pliarisaism of ^me UTiters to place them on a level with 
the brute creation, it is yet possible by kind and judicious 
treatment to kindle within tlieir breasts a strong yearning 
after that which is good and elevating and pure. With¬ 
out sympathy on the part of a commander, soldiers may 
indeed be led, but they will neve^ show that gathusiasm 
which is so great au' incentive to ghllaiit actions. It 
was doubtless an element in the success of the Central 
India*force that this sympathy was evinced in an emi¬ 
nent degree by Sir Hugh Hose. 

The campaign was now virtually over. The junction 
had been efiecteil. llajpootana, Bund<;lkund, Jhansie, 
had been relieved from the presence of the rebels, and 
Sir Hugh, worn out with fatigue, was preimring to 
return to Bombay? He had issued a farewell order to 
liis troops, when suddenly the intelligence reached him 
that th^ rebel army under Tantia Topee and other 
chieih, amongst whom was the Kanee of Jhansie, had 
attacked^ Scindia at Baha^urpore, nine miles from 
GwJior; that Scindia’s whole army, with the exception 
of to body guard,* had deserted in mass to the enemy; 
that ^india had fieti to Agra; and that^the rebell^ad 
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instantly taken possession of the fort of Gwalior, cdn- 
taining artillery and mmptions of war in abundance. ^ 
Sir Hugh Bose had previously detached a portion 
of his force under Brigadier Stuart in the direction of 
Gwalior, with a view to overawe the rebels j and, imme¬ 
diately on the receipt of this intelligence he followed 
with the remainder. Setting out on the 6th June, 
—^tlie thermometer 130® in the shade,—^lie moved by 
forced marches towards his destination, and, overtaking 
Brigadier Stuart at Indoorkee, on the 16th reached 
Bahadurpore, the scene of Scindia’s defeat Tlie same 
day having been i-einforced by Brigadier-General Napier 
and Brigadier Smith, he marched with General Napier's 
brigade and some of his own men upon the Morar can¬ 
tonments, five miles distant, occupied in force by the 
rebels, and drove them out after an action which lasted 
two hours^. i^s a part bf the same movement Brigadier 
Smith advanced from the e^t 'upon Kotah-ka-serai, 
about seven miles from Gwalior, a point at which com¬ 
munications could be opened with Sir Hugh Bose. * The 
Jbrigadier succeeded in occupying that position, but as 
the enemy threatened him in considerable force, he 
deemed it right to attack them. An action ensued, 
which resulted in the retirement of the enemy, and in 
the taking up by the brigadier of a position not unas¬ 
sailable by the enemy, but sufficiently strong. The 
most important occurrence of the action, however, was 
the death of the Banee of Jhansie, who fell fitting at 
the head of her troopers, whilst endeavouring to repel 
a gallant charge of the Hussars. *<Al^ough a 
lady,” writes Sir Hugh in his despatch, she was the 
bravest and best military leader df the rebels.” At ^ 
sam^ time these movements were taking place. 
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Major Orr advanced upon the Seepree road to the direct 
k>uth of Gwalior, whilst Colonel Iliddell was moved so 
as to complete the investment pn its west side. 

Sir Hugh now prepared for the final stroke. His 
plan was, having completed the investment, to attack 
Gwalior on its weakest side, that by which Brigadier 
Smith had advanced. Leaving therefore Major Orr 
and Colonel Kiddell to guard the outlets on the south, 
and west', and directing General Napier to remain* at 
Morar, Sir Hugh himself marched with theTbulk of his 
forces, on the morning of the 18th June, to join Briga¬ 
dier Smith at Kotah-ka-serai. The distance waa twenty 
miles, and. the march was extremely harassing. The 
heat of the sun was intense. More than a hundi-ed 
men of the Sfith alone were compelled to fall out, 
although it may be added thaf^ these gallan4) soldiers 
were not deterred by sickness frqjn joinffig on the 
following day in the assault. Sir Hugh found Briga¬ 
dier JSmith, who had advanced nearer Gwalior, in a 
very cramped position, in a* pa#!s between two ridges 
of hills, one of which, on the left of our force, had been 
occupied by the enemy, another body of whom were 
also in force in the gorge about two miles in rear of our 
position. In front of him was a very deep canal cut out 
of the rock. Sir Hugh conceived the idea of cutting off 
both these bodies from Gwalior. The only obstacle to 
such a manoeuvre lay in the difficulties presented by the 
canal. These, however, could be overcome. By sunset 
OP a little later a bridge or dam could have been con- 
sttuotedfand over this Sir Hugh might have^marched a 
force which should interpose between Gwahor and the 
rebels, whilst another brigade should c«cupy them in 
Aionh The movements of the enemy, howevbr, comj^ll^d 
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Sir Hugh to abandon this project. Fresh troops poured 
out of Gwalior and made a serious attack on our left 
flank, resting on the c%nal, the point where we were 
w'eakest. To meet this attack, Sir Hugh detached 
Brigadier Stuart’s brigade with orders to cross the canal, 
and crowning the heights on the other side of it, to 
attack the enemy on thefr left, whilst at the same time 
Brigadier Smith should advance obliquely, under cover of 
the ground, against their left front. This attack on their 
left at oncfe bad the efiect of making the enemy desist 
on his right, and no sooner did they find that their left 
was turned by the movement, than they fell back in 
haste, abandoning, their guns. They were pressed hard 
by our troops, and driven into the, city, and our line 
advancing* at the same time took possession of tho 
highest range of heists above Gwalior. From these 
heights ‘•'Iho slopes descended gradually towards the 
town; the lowest one commanding the grand parade of 
tho ‘ Lushker,* which vyis almost out of fire of th^ Fort 
and afforded an entrance into the city.” * 

Gazing from this position on Gwalior, thus lying at 
his feet, seeing the enemy’s infantry and cavalry de¬ 
bouching from fthe city, but apparently without the 
resolution to attack him, Sir Hugh Rose resolved to 
strike at the moment, and endeavour ^to gain possession 
of the .place that same day. Having formed his batt^ 
array, accordingly, he gave tho order to advance. The 
1st Bombay Lancers, under Colonel Owen, had been 
ordered to descend the hills and occupy tlie road which 
led to tho grand parade of ‘the Lushker. Thia they did 
in gallant stylo, not only clearing the {tarade but 
pur^ng the enemy into the very streets of Gwddor. 

* Sir Hugh Rote'i Detpatch. 
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They were then withdrawn, and the infantry, taking 
their place, marched right up to 8cindia’s palace with¬ 
out meeting much opposition,—the enemy retreating 
through the town with great rapidity. Brigadier'3niith, 
who had been detached in pursuit, succeeded, however, 
in cutting up great numbers of them, in the face of 
a fierce resistance ofiered by their artillery. The re¬ 
mainder fell into the hands of General Napier at 
Morar, who killed between three and four hundred of 
them. 

The old and new cities thus fell into our hands; but 
the fort was still unsubdued; indeed tliroiighc^t tJiose 
operations it Jiad maintained a constant; though not 
very eifective, fire upon our troops. On the morning 
of the 10th, however, at an early hour. Lieutenant Bose, 
of the 25tli Bombay native infantry, and ^»ieutenant 
Waller, with a party^of the 2r)tfi and soifle^lice, crept 
up the rock, burst opeitthe main gateway of the fort, 
and,taking the enemy by siirjgrise, forced an entrance 
through an archway connected by a narrow street with 
the interior defences. Here tfiey bad to maintain a 
fierce hand-to-hand encounter with the garrison, urged 
to despemtion by the knowledge that they had no 
retreat. The gallantry of Lieutenant Bose and his* 
companions prevailed, however,* over the fury of tliese 
desperato^en; they were all either shot dowp or cut 
to pieces, and the fort was ours, though in gaining it 
Lieutenant Bose sacrificed his own life. 

Thus ended the Gwalior episode of the Central Indian . 
caiupaign. Fomiing no part of the original project, it 
was, yet forced upon the general by the unexpected 
rebellion'of the troops of our ally. Taken by itself it 
would have been regarded as a brilliant'feat ofiarms, 
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but Jooked upon as an unexpected call upon strength 
and resources ivhich had undergone no mean trial, it 
may well be regarded as an achievement of no common 
character. The service was one of the last importance. 
The promptness, the suddenness of the blow,—a striking 
characteristic of all Sir Hugh Hose's movements,—alone 
prevented Gwalior from becoming a second Delhi,—a 
rallying point for all the parties of rebels who were 
^ttered over India. Of the conduct of our soldiers 
their commandor was the best judge, and thus ho speaks 
of it. “As commander of the tiwps engaged,” wrote 
Sir J;Iugh in his despatch, “it is my duty to say, that 
though a most arduous campaign had- impaii’ed the 
health and strength of every man of my force, their 
discipline, devotion, and strength remained unvarying 
and unsl\aken, enabling them to make a very rapid 
march in summer heat to Gwalior, fight and gain two 
actions on the road, one at Jkjorar cantonments, the 
other at Kotah-ka-ser^i; arrive at their posts,’^from 
great distances and by bad -roads, before Gwalior before 
the day appefinted, the 19th J uno; and, on that same 
day, carry by assault all the enemy’s positions on strong 
heights and in most difficult ground, taking one battery 
after anotlier, twenty*bovon pieces of artilleiy in the 
action; twenty-five in the pursuit; besides the gunaiu 
the fortj the old city; the new city; and Juially the 
rock of Gwalior, held to be one of the most iinportaht 
and strongest fortresses in ludiai” 

Sir Hugh made over command of his force to General 
Napier on the 29th June, and proceeded to Bombay* 
We now approach that which may be termed the 
third division of Sir Hugh Bose’s career. Appomted 
Commander-m-Chief at Bombay, ho was transferred, on 
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the departure of Lord Clyde from India, to tbe higher 
appointment in Bengal. This appointment he took up 
in the month of June 1860, %nd he held it till the'end 
of March of the present year,—a period of nearly frve 
years. We do not propose j^o follow step by step each 
act of Sir Hugh Kose as Commander-in-Chief# In such 
an appointment the value of an officer’s services is to be 
tested, not by any one particular measure, but by the 
tendency and result of the line of policy he may pursue. 

If tliat line of policy be based upon sound principles, if 
the measures he attempt to cany into effect be just and 
fair to all whose interests are touched by them,«then the 
result must be advantageous. Yet it must by no means 
be imagined that all that a Commander-in-Chief has to 
do, is to wish to act well; that he has onl)%to carve out 
a £x>licy to himself, and adhere to it. On the contrary, 
there is probably no appointment gmanhting from the 
Crown of Hngland, in >^^iich the hands of the holder are 
so ti^^htly bound as that of th(| Commander-in-Chief in 
India. Nominally an independent appointment, it is 
really an appointment the independent action of which 
is jealously watched and cai*ofully restricted, formerly 
indeed, the powers which might, under certain circum¬ 
stances, devolve upon a Conimander-in-Chief were not 
very accurately»defined: but from the day when the j 
Marquis of Dalhousie snubbed Sir Charles Napier into ’ 
the resignation of his command for presuming to crush \ 
mutiny in tho bud, without consulting the l^Iorquis who 
was at sea, or the Council which was at Calcutta, the 
relations between the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Gfovernment have become, practically, somewhat clearer 
than ttey ' were* before. The decision of the ^Horne 
Government tnid of the Duke of Wellin^n upon that 
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impovtant question announced, not the predominance of 
the Civil Power,—for not even Sir Charles Napier ever 
questioned tliat,—but, tliqt not so great a peril as the 
prospect of a mutiny would justify even the temporary 
assumption by the Comm^der-in-Chief of any portion 
of that power which was vested in the Government 
^ alone. From this some idea may be drawn of the very 
delicate and diflBcult position which a Commander-in- 
Chief would occupy, who, full of zeal and energy, re¬ 
volving plaAs of reform and improvement, should find 
himself in the presence of a superior power by whom all 
his kitentions might be frustrated and all his reforms 
nipped in the bud. Wo do not intend to assert that a 
dead-lock of this nature is even within the bounds of 
probability. We only allude to the subject, in order to 
show, that even should long tenure of the office of 
Commandej^InAjhief produce no results, it is not neces¬ 
sarily to be attributed to indiffo^Quee on tho^art of the 
head of the army. 

We have written to ,little purpose if we have failed 
to impress upon the minds of our readers that Sir Hugh 
Bose was a man of deep convictions, strong will, and 
great tenacity of purpose. Yet in the diplomatic train¬ 
ing he had enjoyed in Syria and in Constantinople, ho 
had had many opportunities of observing tliat the most 
common.solution of even the weightiest affairs was a 
compromise. With all his strong convictions be was 
far too clear-headed, he had mixed too much with the 
world, to imagine, that he could expect every other man 
to agree with him on every subject. He knew well that> 
in his new position, he would have to encounter men of 
differ^t and differing schools,—^men who looked at 
^GrirS from d point of view widely diverse from his 
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own*—^and he had associated too mnch with the .world 
to think that these men would giye in to his ppinions, 
simply because he held them. Whilst therefore perhaps 
no man ever occupied the oflSce of Commander-m-Chief 
more strongly satisfied of the soundness of his own idfeas, ' 
of the necessity for putting them in practice, and more 
determined to hold to and carry out those views, if it 
were possible to do so, no one perhaps was at the same 
time more impressed with the sense of the delicate and 
difficult nature of his position, and of the wisdom of 
accepting a part, if he were unable to gain the whole. 

The state of the array wheu Sir Hugh Rose^ as^med 
command of it was peculiar. The European portion of 
it was just rejx)sing after the triumj>hs of the mutiny. 
They were rejiosiug, however, in buildings which had 
been inteiidtid for naif tlieir number, and tljp wretched 
state of existence which had always mad(^he life of a 
soldier in India pro^d^bial, had Tjeen rendered even 
more wretched by the crowded state of the barracks 
anl the deficiencies of the hospital accommodation. 
The men of a section of that ifuropean force too,—that 
section which, formerly under the Company, had been 
transferred to the Crowm without baing made over to 
the Horse Guards, wore known to consider themselves 
aggrieved, because the option of bounty or discharge 
hid not been offered to them on the occasion of their* 
transfer. As for the native army it was in a state of 
chaos. Of the sdl’enty-four native regiments of which 
the Bengal Army consisted before the mutiny, but eight 
04 ten •existed. There were officers without regiments 
scattered all over the country. There were police corps 
irregular corps,* local corps, doing military. duty in 
various districts emd stations, raised no one kney how. 
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and subject one scarcely knew to whom. There were 
hdsts of .claimants for appointments, men who had lost all 
in the mutiny, who had no regiment to go .to,'and who 
were conversant only vith the military duties to which 
they had been brought up. The mutiny had annihilated 
all the old regulations, and none had come to replace 
them. The officers of the old Company’s army, deprived 
of their old employments, looked anxiously to the future. 
Each man knew that something was coming, yet no one 
knew what to expect. At this time the Home Govern¬ 
ment, in opposition to the wiitten opinions of Lord 
Clyde, Sjr-Hugh Rose, Sir William Mansfield, and other 
high authorities, had determined to maintain the Indian 
Army as a separate army, subject to the Secretary of 
State and not to the Horse Guards, but as to the 
manner in which it wopld be reorganised or officered 
not a syllaMe had transpired. 

The objects, then, which Sir-'ljugh just proposed to 
himself on taking the qpmmand of the Indian Af^my, 
were tliese. He wished^ first, to improve the condition 
of the European soldier; to see that he was not only 
properly lodged, well tended in hospital, and ,well fed, 
but likewise that he should be provided with that which^ 
all previous reformers had failed to secure for him,— 
occupation during the long and weary ^oiirs of thd day. 
Few men had had better opportunities than Sir Hugh 
of seeing what the European soldier could do if he were 
only, we will not say encouraged, buf allowed, to do it. 
In that terrible Jhansie campaign the soldier haAalways 
been ready to do more than his mere duty; he was li'iOft 
then fanciful about his rations^ nor did he di8(9iin the 
hard earth for his bed. The Comman(de]>in-Chief had 
witnessed his stertions, his privations, his devotion then. 
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' and he waa, resolved that, now that the fight was^ over, 
those comforts and those opportunities for profitable 
employment should be given to the European soldier, 
which no-one more than he hhd nobly earned. 

At the same time discipline was to be maintained, 
and though discipline had not been openly violated, 
there were symptoms even then that the pressure of 
a firm hand might be required, and that a lesson might 
be needed. To those signs of the times Sir Hugh was 
fully alive; though it w'as stiU hoped, that by a cautious 
and prudent line of conduct, the danger migrht be 
averted. 

Then, a^in, there was the condition of tfie native 
army. The question of tlie reorganization of this army 
generally was a matter for the consideration of the home 
authorities, but tjlbre was a point connected with it 
which did come within the jurisdiction ^f the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and tlait w'as, to rjflse the tone of those 
nun^erless officers, who, having lost their regiments,^ 
we^ either absolutely wdthoul employment, or were 
reduced to that most painful of all positions to men 
who once had a regiment and a home,—that of doing 
general duty in some lai-ge station. 

This last task was that first undertaken by the new 
Commander-iu-Chief. The course he adopted was some¬ 
what carped at al the time, but experience has testified 
to its wisdom. To ascertain among a crowd of applicants 
wbjo are the fittest for military employment is for a new 
Clomnumder-in-Chief a very diflicult matter. It may be 
said tihM he can trust to hip staff. But that is the rock 
u||^ , which the reputation for fair and just dealing 
of so, mimy prwious Commanders-in-Chief has. been 
wre^edL The statement made before tbe Comi^ttee 
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of the House of Lords, by an Adjutant-General, whose 
patronage had been extremely advantageous to his own 
personal friends, to the effect that those officers whom 
he had not selected for employment where the “ refuse ” 
of the Army, has not yet been forgotten. In the dark 
and weary days of the mutiny, those who composed this 
“refuse” had fought at least as well as tlieir more 
fayoured comrades. In some cases, indeed, the Site had 
not altogether come up to public expectation. For a 
new Comma;ider-in-Chief, then, to go back to tlie old 
ways, to rely for the selection of men on whose conduct 
would mainly depend the efficient carrying out of his 
own views, on the reports of the Adjutant-funeral, was 
not a plan lik^y to find favour with one whose views of 
discipline were so rigid, and whose sense of responsibility 
was so marked as was the case with Sir Hugh Hose. 
To his mind,it»,appearecr that one great public test was 
far better than all l^ie private recommendations. And 
though this test might not operate quite evenly, thqugh 
it might exclude deserving ^officers, yet, being opeh, it 
was a test the fairness dr which, all, he thoiight, would 
be ready to acknowledge, and which even those who 
suffered from it would declare to be preferable to the 
secret ^stem which had, by its unjust .action, soureil 
many a noble spirit. Acting upon this principle. Sir 
Hugh Bose officially declai*ed, as soon 'as possible after 
his assumption of the office of Commander-in-Ohief, tliat 
the staff appointments in his gilt would be bestowed, 
without favour or affection, upon those officers whose 
services in the field and whose general good otndact, 
testified to by those under whom they had served, gave 
them the greatest claim upon the country. This was a 
open, elofr, and incapable of being misunderstood. 
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It was liable certainly t^ act hardly upon officers who 
had not seen service; but it was neirertheless the b^t 
test that could bo devised* In all stations of life there 

• are inequalities. Fortune showers her favours with 
bounteous hands on some; she withholds them, in a 
niggard spirit, from others. To those who, perhaps, 
hardly seek for them, she gives frequent opportunities; 
to those w'lio would walk bare-footed from one end of 

* India to another for one single chance, she often rigidly 
denies that chance. AVe see this in every career, in 
every station of life. If, then, this rule bore hardly upon 
those who, from no fault of their own, had not fleshed 
their maiden swords, it was, after all, one of tScPchances 
of existence. It had upon them, besides, this other 
effect, that, shut out from military employment, these 
men where induced* to tuni their energies* to the per¬ 
formance of those departmc»tal duties ifnder the 
government of India fyr which military service was 
never considered a necessary qualification. 

Vio have said that this new t(fet proposed by Sir Hugh 
Rose w'as rather carped at whdn it appeared. But it 
was carped at simply because very few believed that 
it would be strictly and rigidly adhered to. Declara- 
. tions of the same sort had l>een made by others; yet, 
with the exception of Sir Charles Napier and Genertil 
Anson, they had 'Seldom been acted up to. Practically 
the officer w'ho had no interest had had but a* slender 
chance. The Indian public therefore were slow to believe 
..that any. change in the system which had effectually 
provided for the relations and friends of the staff of the 
arfrXy wbuld follow even the emphatic declarations of 
the new Comman^er-in-Chief. 

Yet, at tlie close of a five years’ tenure of office by 
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Sir Hugh Bose, we find thet^he never sweiwed from 
tlyit declaration, ^ It is now an admitted axiom, that 
public service is the test for promotion. Sir Hugh has 
impressed that principle on the military administration. * 
Loud, doubtless, have been tlie lamentations over “ the 
good old times.” But what a few private individuals 
have lost the public has gained. The tone of the 
officers is far higher than it was before. Men have 
ceased to care about letters of introduction or relation¬ 
ship to officials. A system has been introduced Which 
has made every man who has clone good service feel 
that his claim upon his country will be satisfied. It is 
our conviction that Sir Hugh never gave away an 
appointment to any one wlio was not, in his opinion, 
the best qualified amongst those unemployed, to^Il it. 

He, like liis predecessors, has no doubt had Ins rempt- 
atioDS. Peo])le, “ witli^a certain influence,” are always 
upon the qui vive te obtain something good for Charlie 
or Frank. Yet it was the great nierit of Sir Hugh Jlose, 
and that which has stamped his administration, that if 
Charlie and Frank had been his own sons, he would 
have given them nothing, if he believed that other men 
had a prior and a better claim. 

The increase to the allowances of commandants, and 
of seconds in command; the appointment of wing officers 
and of pait doing duty officers,—measures recommended 
by the Government of India and sanctioned the 
Secretary of State,—^gave to Sir Hugh Hose muny 
opportunities of providing f(*r deserving officers. is 
quite possible that the critic may point to this or 
officer, and say that the appointment was nof a ^bod 
one; that a better might have beqn made. Even, 
admitting this for the sake of argument, it was at least 
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^tecognised that that man was appointed who, in the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, * had, from puhKc 
services, the best claim. No one has ever dreamt of 
asserting that private interest ever influenced the 
decisions of Sir Hugh Bose in this respect. Conflicting 
claims must be balanced by one man. The great thing 
is, to feel confidence in the impartiality of the adjudica¬ 
tor, and, though men may have differed from Sir Hugh 
in his estimate of the value of services, every one will 
admit that his decision invariably eave tht? actual con- 

^ O 

elusion at which his mind had arrived. 

With respect to the European soldier, Sir J^ugh had 
a more difficult task. In a very few months after his 
arrival in Calcutta, the discontent which was even then 
lurkj||||| in the minds of the European soldiers of the 
Indi^ Army culminated in acts of open mutiny. In 
dealing witli this mutiny Sir ifugh displayed that tact 
and decision which ha<^ Characterised his campaigns. He 
was prompt to strike, severe tc^ punish the ringleaders, 
but merciful to the many who had blindly followed 
the few. This danger avei-ted—the snake not only 
scotched” but killed—Sir Hugh was soon after sum¬ 
moned to Calcutta to take part in introducing the great 
measure which-was the consequence of that mutiny,— 
thb amalgamation of the two armies. 

It was whilst tliis measure was being discussed, that 
Sir Hugh found time to introduce one of his great 
remedial measures for the improvement of the condition 
of the soldier,—the establishment of soldiers’ workshops. 
In^thesa the soldier was •encourfi^ed to develop the 
knowledge he had acquired in his early youth by 
working at the tAde to which he had been biougjit up. 
Every facility was afforded him. A workshop, stools 
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and materials were supplied, and the soldier was p^ 
to dispose of the results of his industry. A 
certain class of officers who believe only in the drinking 
faculties of the European soldier, who regarded him as 
a mere brute to be lashed into obedience, laughed at the 
simplicity which could devise so inoperative a measure. 
We are l^und to add, however, that by* the Indian Press, 
it was warmly received and applauded. Its greatest 
opponents were the officers of the old school, wedded to 
the ideas of their boyhood. But Sir Hugh had great 
confidence in the experiment. He put it in force, and 
the resu]tchas been the redemption of the well-disposed 
men in the barracks; it has proved a death-blow to that 
listless idleness which has been the greatest enemy of the 
European soldier; it has enabled men to save^|||^ey, 
which thoy have invested not in drink,” but m the 
education of their chil(&en; and it has, in many places 
given a stimulus to local tradli,6uch as its supporters 
never anticipated. ^ 

Similarly with soldiers* 'gardens. These, nominally 
existing before, have been improved and increased 
during the last four years. The vegetables supplied 
to regiments arc in many cases grown by the soldiers 
themselves, and the European residents in stations are* 
often indebted to those gardens for their supplies. ^ 

It was quite impossible that a man of Sir Hugh Bose’s 
strong convictions and determination to do what he 
believed to be right without respect of persons, dould 
avoid coming in contact with some of the many depart¬ 
ments of army administration which abound in |his 
f^tmtry. We cannot be surprised to find, therefore, 
that his endeavours to improve th^ rations of the 
soldior brought him into collision with the department 
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which is entrusted with the supply of food to the cirmy. 
It must be admitted that in ^e course of* the corre¬ 
spondence on this subject charges were brought against 
the department, which could not afterwards be susteined 
before the Commission appointed by Government to 
enquire into the subject It is always the fate, however, 
of an ardent reformer, who occupies a high position, 
to find his sentim^ts and opinions exaggerated by 
some of those about him, and certainly many of the 
chaises against the commissariat were very extravagant 
That department has always been one of the^ best 
arranged and best organised in the Indian service. ,And 
if it may be said that it is liable sometimes to become 
too much of a bureaucracy,—to be a service within 
a sei^ce,—the appointment as its chief, pf an ofiicer 
untrammelled by ils traditionsj and unfettered by its 
precedents,—a course which has lately* been adopted 
by the Government,-j^l always lend to remedy that 
evil.' 

fl was the opinion of the 1^ Commander-in-fJhief 
that the commissariat department should' be placed 
under his orders, instead of being a department under 
the Government of India. But we think tl» Indian 
Government aeted very wisely in adhering to a system 
which, under every exigency and under seemingly 
insuperable difficulties, has always workM wqll. The 
Government of India would be mad if it was not as 
anxious as the Commander-in-Chief for the lives and 
health of the European soldiers serving in India; it 
^pld bp culpably negligent, if it were not to enforce 
upon its agents, charged with the supply of food to 
the soldier, the necessity of seeing that those supplies 
were of the very best quality. We canno( refrain^tn 
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expressing our opinion that in this branch of com¬ 
missariat arrangement the Government of India has 
nobly done its duty. No reasonable expense is spared 
to make the supplies for the European troops equal 
to the best procurable in the market. The officers of 
the commissariat department are equally interested ip 
seeing that the wishes of Government in this respect 
are carried out. We believe tha^it happens far more 
often that the men reject what is good from an over¬ 
fastidiousness than that the commissariat officer sympa¬ 
thises with the contractor in the tender of an inferior 
article. curious incident bearing upon this subject, 
happened in the cold weather of 1856-7 in Lucknow 
when that city was visited by General Anson. On the 
morning of t}i© general’s amval, the regiment quartered 
there had ^rejected the bread tender^ by the contractor. 
Tlie same broad was accepted, as usual, by the messes. 
Dining at one of these the same*qvening General Anson 
remarked on the exoell(^nce of the bread, and he then 
learned to his surprise thatnt was the very bread wLch 
^ the men ft tlie regiment, and a committee of their 
officers, had tliat morning rejected. 

It is 4n our opinion a positive advantage that the 
commissariat should be under the Civil Power. In the 
first place, it assimilates in that respect to the English 
system. . Then again, as a disbursing department, it is 
properly placed under the cbnti’ol of the Government. 

, But, we believe, it is advantageous in the mere execurive 
arrangement of the department, and in the interest of 
the troops themselves. A JGommander-in-Chigf coyld 
not get more out of the commissariat officers than 
do the Government now. He could* not hang them 
by reason of >the badness of the suppjies,-^though Sir 
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Harry Smith after Buddiwal, i n, buff oon-like parody 
on the Duke of Wellington, tlii^tened to do so.. He 
could only turn them out of their appointments, and 
he would find it then difficult to supply their places 
with superior men. But so long as the commissariat 
is under the supreme Government, the Commander-in 
(IJhief possesses a power in reality far greater and more 
effectual. We allude to the power of reporting an 
ofliccr to the supreme Government. To be turned 
out by the Commander-in-Chief would net be nearly 
so great a punishment to an officer as to be turned 
out by the supreme Government on the report Qf the 
Commander-in-Cliief. In the one case the Cominander- 
in-Cliief is the accuser and the judge, and the moral 
effect of a sentence against the accused ^ould, in that 
case, be comparatively small. In the other, tjie tribunal 
is absolutely unbiassed, and an adverse •decision would 
be disgrace or ruin. 

Nevertheless, the course adopted in this respect by 
Sir Hugh Rose was prompteef by a pure and sincere 
desire to benefit the soldier. He had no private interests 
to serve. He sought solely that the men who had 
fought for us might not only be well fed, but that they 
might be fed ^ well as the country could feed them. 
And he succeeded. It is true the Government di^ not 
adopt his viewsT yet he did not Uie less, tljough by 
other means, obtain tlie result at which he was aiming. 
The constant stirring of this question called constant 
attention to the subject It became tlie first interest of 
tlve cOHimissariat officers J;hat the supplies should be 
of a character such as none could object to; and though 
objections were Occasionally made,—^for it is the nature 
of Englishmen to grumble and object,—^et thej^were 
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‘ generally "pronounced frivoloua The main result how¬ 
ever .was, that during the command of Sir Hugh Bose, 
the rations attained a variety and an excellepce such as 
had never been before equalled; and this, as we under¬ 
stand it, was the practical result at which he aimed, 
when he first agitated the subject. 

Similarly with respect to punkahs and tatties for 
barracks, to soldiers* cots, and to every other article 
on which the soldier’s comfort depends. No toil was 
too great, no*hours were considered thrown away, which 
were devoted to improvements on these matters. On 
some of them, as on the question of soldiers* cots, Sir 
Hugh showed himself far in advance of those even 
who were considered specially qualified to report on 
them. Therp was this also about Sir Hugh, that he 
was by nq means wedded to his own theories; he was 
always ready,. receive suggestions, no matter whence 
they came. When satisfied thajlf p man was in earnest, 
he at once was attracted towards him. Confident in 
the purity of his intentions, he cared as little for hollow- 
hearted ridicule as for Ibolish applause. He worked 
straight to an end, and allowed no considerations to 
deter liim horn parrying out that end to the extent 
of his power. His regulations for cholera camps, and 
his j^es for the efficient sanitary care of the various 
cantonmpnts were excellent. He was especially anxious 
to see that officers attended to their men during 
times of epidemic sickness. No remisShess, in bis 
opinion, was equcd to that which kept officers from 
the hospital at a time when their men werq strupk 
down by hundreds, from a more fear of catching the 
disorder. He would have disrated hi8*own brother had 
he fqpind hin|^ guilty of a dereliction of duty of this 
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nature. Many officers, no doubt, needed no stimplus to 
induce them to pay proper attention to their men‘at 
such seasons. We believe, indeed, that sickness especially 
calls into active operation th^ sympathies of brave inen. 
Yet it is equally possible that the knowledge, that the 
Commander-in-Chief regarded backwardness on such 
occasions as second only to backwardness on the field of 
battle, was not without its effect on some. 

We have now glanced hastily at the effect of Sir 
Hugh Rose’s administration*on the position of two 
classes,—the European officers and the European soldiers. 
With respect to the natiye soldier little ren^ined^to be 
done, except to regulate the conditions of good service 
pay, and\o invent for him a dress more suited to him, 
and to the climate of the country of his birth, than that 
worn by the old P^dy regiments. The first^ in concert 
with the supreme Government, was acoojpplished; the 
second Sir Hugh Ros^ attempted. We believe he had 
a dress made up somewhat in the style of the dresses 
worn by the Turcos and* Zouaves, and submitted it 
to the Government of India. \Vhether it was accepted 
we are not informed. It certainly is not worn at the 
present time. Those, however, who have seen the 
Turcos on guard at the Tuileries, wi^ their clean neat 
cloth dresses, well adapted for any work, and who have 
contrasted thenr^ith the ill-fitting, slovenly, dirty- 
looi^g uniform wor& by our Indian sepoys, will not 
fail to hope^hat the suggestions of our late Commander- 
iu-Chief in this respect will yet be carried out 

It mffy not be out of place to aUude here to those 
other qualities by which the character of Sir Hugh 
Rose was ifiarked. We have spoken in the earlier part 
of this article of his own personal brav^, aiuT^f his 
conduct on the field of batUe. It may\>e said that 
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on tbqise occasions, it was necessary that he should not 
spare himself. Yet, when the necessity did not abso¬ 
lutely exist, he spared himself as little. To make 
himself master of the topo^aphy of the Punjab frontier, 
he rode sixty and seventy and eighty miles a day, 
and thought nothing of it. To acquaint himself with 
the nature of that frontier was, in his idea, as much 
an act of duty, as it was to inspect the condition of 
the troops, and he therefore did it. Small wits have 
sneeringly alluded to his dandy-like appearance,—^and 
there can bo mo doubt but that Sir Hugh Hose felt 
a pri^e in appearing on every occiision as a gentleman 
• and a soldier,—but those witlings would have felt 
extremely uncomfortable if they bad been challenged 
to accompany the dandy Commnnder-in-Chief on one of 
of his frontier rides. He posses'^etf indeed an energy 
and a pluck wlach enabled him to defy fatigue. 

Sir Hugh Hose loved a bra^^j man. Words cannot 
describe the absolute contempt lie felt for a coward. 
His hospitality was unbounded. He was totally devoid 
of pretentious vanity. He strove, as he said in his 
farewell speech in Calcutta “to do his duty.” His 
manners were distinguished by a refined courtesy to all. 
For real, earnest men, wjiatever their rank or station, 
he always testified a speidal regard. That ho had faults 
is perfectly true. But they were f^i^ts, which, weighed 
against hia great qualities as general, his earnest 
persistehce as a military reformer, his impartiality and 
heartfelt desire to do what was right, without care for 
the consequences, deserve but little consideration* 

Our task is now, finished,. We have endeavoured 
to place before our readers an impartial sketch of 
the ^ommapder-in-Chief who has just quitted us. 
Buo^ an attempt, at an earlier date, would have been 
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impossible. But if, whilst a great public character is in 
India, his enemies and detractors may say tlieir worst 
of him, it is surely permigsibie to those who may 
entertain for him a genuine admiration, to describe his 
career, after his final departure for Europe, in language 
which the incidents of it in their opinion demand. Sir 
Hugh Rose has indeed played no ordinary part in the 
world. We have seen him as a young soldier gaming 
the approval of one, who, at the time a young statesman 
himself, has twice been Prime minister bf England. 
We meet liim then, gaining on liis first essay in arms in 
a foreign country a sabre of honour and othf^ giiafks of 
distinction from a foreign Sovereign, and the highest 
approval from his own commander. Had the Order of 
Valour tlien been instituted, there can be tio doubt but 
tliat the Victoria Cross would liave been awarded to 
Colonel Hose for his gallantry in gyria. •We see him 
again, transferred to^ *the diplomatic line, earning 
tho ^vaim approval of the giyatest Foreign Minister 
of 3be nineteenth century,~thf% present Firet 3Iinister 
of the Crown. Transferred to Constantinople, to give him 
a wider scope for his abilities, wo find him there, with a 
fearlessness of responsibility wiiich too many w’ould have 
shrunk from, deciding the policy of liis countiy at a 
critical period, and ^engaging her to set bounds to 
Russian ambition. little later, attached inM semi- 
military, semi-iiiplomatTc capacity to the Mdlslml com¬ 
manding theT&’rench Army in the Crimea, we hear of 
him again in the front rank, doing deeds whicli, but for 
his^igh jrank, would have secured for him the coveted 
Cross. There is then an interval of rest,^nd he comes 
in tlie hour Gf dbnger to Hindostan. That rongintic 
campaign of Central India,—^romantic fr^|^its rilany 
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incidents, its constant marches and combats, its deeds 
of* glory,—for the double victoiy of Jliansio, and the 
“ crowning me/cy ” of Gwi^lior, showed clearly to all who 
have studied war, tliat England yet possessed a general. 
That determination,—so rarc3 in the present day,—to 
move forwards; that energy,— so uncommon in all 
ages,—not once >vitnossed in the five years* c oiu^e of 
the American “T\^if,~td 'furu ‘ a defeat into an utter, a 
riunous, rout; that self-possession under all circum¬ 
stances,—that noble self-confideuce which hugs to itself 
responsibility, tliat directness of mental vision wdiich 
kee|^ a^man firm to bis original objtjct,—all combined 
to show indeed that in Sir lingli Rose England pos¬ 
sessed a Captain of a very high order of military ability. 

Then agai,u, in his final career as Commander-iii-Chief, 
we sec tlie same qualities developing themselves in 
another form. ’ Tlie^^care for tlicj men who had fought so 
nobly under liis eyes; the efi’JrVs to wean tho ollieers 
fixim looking to any other than a soldie‘r’s career;!^ the 
strong sense of discipliiifj an<l regard for their men which 
he impressed upon the generals and the colonels, the 
captains and the subalterns of his army, were, through¬ 
out that career, most strongly marked. His own careful 
inspection of the troops, of the frontiefs, his personal 
examination of officers, convinced every ono tliat the 
Comniauder-in-Chief was in earnest ,'^tliat he only asked 
from officeis that which he had* done and was ready to 
do himself. At the same time his generous hospitality 
and his courteous demeanour to all were worthy,—the 
one of an officer occupying *80 high and distinguished a 
position; the pther, of the Chief of an Army in which 

* l*ki8 was written before the result of the final batiicB before Peters- 
bttrg Cr&a know^ 
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chivalry, it has been well stated, “has found her last 
refuge.” To say that he had faults is only to say that 
he was mortal. But whilst we admit .those faults, we 
would call attention to the higher virtues, the larger 
qualities by which the smaller failings are almost 
entirely overshadow'ed. We live, it is true, in a cavilling 
ago; in an age when all the acts of a public man are 
laid open to the pubho view, when much that is good is 
lost sight of, whilst all that is bad is repeated and exag¬ 
gerated ; yet, even in this age, we believe lhat there are 
few who study the military character and achievements 
of Sir Hugh Rose, and who examine his puyic ficts as 
Commaiider-in-Chief, but will join in the eloquent eulogy 
pronounced by Mr. Seton-Karr, and endorsed by the 
coniinuiiity of Calcutta, on tlie occasion of the farewell 
entertaiiinient on the evening before His Excellency 
left Cahnitta for tlie last time; ai^ wilf fealise the con¬ 
viction, that “ in the ioJig experience, tried sagacity, and 
w^l known forethouglit ” of- our late Commander-in- 
Chief, “ our coimtry possesses^ solid and effectual gua- 
I’antee for the adequacy of our national ‘defences, for 
the inviolability of our coasts, for the protection of the 
fair homes of England,—for everything, in short, within 
the scope of 4iis command and the limit of liis observa¬ 
tion, that shall concern the peace of the subject or the 
honour of the CrSiiii.” 


THE END. 


LOSltOM : 1‘pil.TBD UY WHWAM OIXWES A5i» 60SS, STJ^tFOOD STtSE^ 
AND CLlARlNti CK(HS. 





